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AN IRISH MARTYR. 


Towarps the close of the year misfortune, and his retiring footsteps 
1645, the venerable oratorian, Father were followed to the sea-coast by 
Peter Francis Scarampo, who had _ thousands of pious and grateful peo- 
spent two years in Ireland on a spe- ple; and, though his humble spirit 
cial mission from the Holy See, was would not allow him to accept the 
permitted to resign his position and distinguished post of Papal Nuncio, 
return to Rome. He was accom- andso remain among them, he never 
panied thither by five young students ceased to remember their hospitality 
whose relatives desired that they and long-suffering and to befriend 
should complete their theological their cause at Rome upon all oc- 
studies in the colleges of the Eternal casions. On the young men en- 
City. Of these, the most distin- trusted to his care he bestowed every 
guished for early proficiency and possible favor, and especially on 
gentleness of disposition was a youth young Plunket, in whom he took a 
named Oliver Plunket, then in his fatherly interest up to the day of his 
sixteenth year, having been born at untimely death on the plague-stricken 
Loughcrew, county of Meath,in1629, Island of St. Bartholomew, even to 
a near relative and protégé of the the extent of defraying that student’s 
Bishop of Ardagh, Doctor Patrick expenses for the first three years of 
Plunket, and closely connected by his novitiate. 
ties of kindred with some of the Soon after his arrival in Rome, 
noblest families of Ireland, and with Oliver Plunket entered the Irish 
many distinguished ecclesiastics at College of that city, then under the 
home and on the Continent. Father charge of the Jesuit Fathers, and 
Scarampo had borne himself so for eight years devoted himself with 
wisely and with so much charity and great industry and success to the 
discretion while in Ireland, that his study of philosophy, mathematics, 
departure was regarded as a public and theology, subsequently attending 
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the usual course of lectures on can- 
on and civil law in the Roman Uni- 
versity. Previous to his appointment 
to the See of Armagh, the Rector of 
the Irish College, in response to an 
enquiry of the Sacred Congregation 
of Propaganda, presented the follow- 
ing honorable testimony of the char- 
acter and abilities of the future Pri- 
mate : 


“JT, the undersigned, certify that the 
Very Reverend Dr. Oliver Plunket, 
of the diocese of Meath, in the pro- 
vince of Armagh, in Ireland, of 
Catholic parentage, descended from 
an illustrious family; on the father’s 
side, from the most illustrious Earls 
of Fingal; on the mother’s side, 
from the most illustrious Earls of Ros- 
common, being also connected by birth 
with the most illustrious Oliver Plunket, 
Baron of Louth, first nobleman of the 
diocese of Armagh; and in this our 
Irish College he devoted himself with 
such ardor to philosophy, theology, and 
mathematics, that in the Roman College 
of the Society of Jesus he was justly 
ranked among the foremost in talent, 
diligence, and progress in his studies ; 
these speculative studies being com- 
pleted, he pursued with abundant fruit 
the course of civil and canon law un- 
der Mark Anthony de Mariscotti, Pro- 
fessor of the Roman Sapienza, and every- 
where and at all times he was a model 
of gentleness, integrity, and piety.” 


is 


Having at length received his or- 
dination in 1654, Dr. Plunket was 
obliged by the rules of the college 
either to proceed forthwith on the 
Irish mission or to obtain leave from 
his superiors to remain to further per- 
fect his studies. He chose the latter 
course, and at his own request the 
General of the Society of Jesus, to 
whom he applied, permitted him to 
enter San Girolamo della Charita, 
where for three years he quietly de- 
voted himself to the accumulation of 
knowledge and the duties of his sa- 
cred calling. Marangoni, in his life 
of Father Cacciaguerra, speaks of 
Doctor Plunket’s conduct while in 
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that secluded retreat in the following 
culogistic terms : ; 


“Here it is incredible with what zea] 
he burned for the salvation of souls. [pn 
the house itself, and in the city, hy 
wholly devoted himself to devout exer. 
cises ; frequently did he visit the sanc 
tuaries steeped with the blood of so 
many martyrs, and he ardently sighed for 
the opportunity of sacrificing himself for 
the salvation of his countrymen. He, 
moreover, frequented the Hospital of 
Santo Spirito, and employed himself 
even in the most abject ministrations, 
serving the poor infirm, to the edification 
and wonder of the officials and assistant 
of that place.” 

The disturbed condition of 
native country has been alleged as 
the cause of Dr. Plunket’s delay in 
Rome, and this in itself would be 
sufficient reason, if we reflect that at 
that time the soldiers of Cromwell 
were in full possession of every nook 
and corner of it, and that hundreds 
of priests, left without congregations, 
were obliged to fly for their lives to 
the Continent, or to seek refuge in 
mountains and morasses; but it is 
more than probable that the young 
ecclesiastic had an additional mo- 
tive for remaining longer in the 
Holy City, and, having a forecast of 
his future eminence the church, 
and of the vast benefits he was 
capable of rendering to the cause 
of religion and his country, desired, 
as far as possible, to qualify himself 
for the glorious task to which he was 
afterwards assigned at the fountain- 
head of Catholicity, before under- 
taking a labor which he must have 
known would be accompanied by 
many trials and dangers. 

3ut even from the seclusion of San 
Girolamo his fame as an accomplish- 
ed and profound scholar soon spread 
to the outer world, and in 1657 Dr. 
Plunket was appointed professor of 
theology and controversy in the Col- 
lege of the Propaganda, a position 


in 
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which he held with great credit for 
twelve years, until his departure from 
Rome. Though thus occupied in 
the responsible and laborious duties 
of his professorship, he was also con- 
sultor of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Index and of other congregations, 
In the performance of the high trusts 
thus imposed upon him, the young 
professor was frequently brought in 
contact with many of the most exalt- 
ed personages of the Roman Court, 
some of whom subsequently filled the 
chair of St. Peter, from all of whom 
he experienced the greatest kindness 
and repeated proofs of affection, as 
he frequently mentions with gratitude 
in his correspondence. Still the con- 
fidence reposed in him and the com- 
nanionship of so many holy and eru- 
dite men failed to satisfy the cravings 
of his soul or reconcile him to his en- 
forced exile. Of a highly sensitive 
and even poetic nature, his patriot- 
ism and attachment to his family 
were second only to his love for 
learning and religion, and his mind 
was constantly tormented by the ac- 
counts daily received in Rome of 
the barbarities practised on his com- 
patriots and co-religionists by the li- 
centious soldiery of the English Com- 
monwealth. In writing to Father 
Spada, in 1656, on the occasion of 
he death of his friend and counsellor 
‘ather Scarampo, he exclaims in 
he bitterness of his spirit : 


“God alone knows how afflicting his 
death is to me, especially at the present 
time, when all Ireland is overrun and laid 
waste by heresy. Of my relations, some 
are dead, others have been sent into exile, 
and all Ireland is reduced to extreme 
misery: this overwhelmed me with an in- 
expressible sadness, for I am now depriv- 
ed of father and of friends, and I should 
die through grief were I not consoled by 
the consideration that I have not alto- 
gether lost Father Scarampo ; for I may 
say that he in part remains, our good God 
having retained your reverence in life, 
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who, as it is known to all, were united 
with him in friendship and in charity and 
in disposition, so as even to desire to 
be his companion in death, from which, 
though God preserved you, yet he did 
not deprive you of its merit.” 


But, notwithstanding his own af- 
flictions, he was ever ready to succor 
by his slender purse and powerful 
influence such of his destitute young 
countrymen who sought an opportu- 
nity in Rome to procure an educa- 
tion, of which they were so systema- 
tically deprived at home ; and it was 
doubtless from a just perception of his 
great repute and thorough acquain- 
tance with ecclesiastical affairs in 
Rome that, in the early part of 1669, 
he was requested by the Irish bishops 
to act as their representative at the 
Papal Court, an office which he 
cheerfully accepted and filled to the 
entire satisfaction of his venerable 
constituency, 

But he was not long allowed to 
occupy this subordinate position in 
connection with the church in Ire- 
land, nor even to retain his chair in 
the Propaganda. He had now en- 
tered on his fortieth year, his mind 
fully developed and stored with all 
the sacred and profane learning be- 
fitting one called to a higher destiny, 
and his soul imbued with a zeal so 
holy and so far removed from world- 
ly ambition that no temptation ‘was 
likely to overcome his faith, and no 
persecution, no matter how severe, to 
shake his constancy. He was there- 
fore appointed Archbishop of Armagh 
and Primate of all Ireland, to suc- 
ceed Dr. Edmond O'Reilly, recently 
deceased in Paris. Like the great 
apostle of his country, of whom he 
was about to become the spiritual 
successor, he had spent a long pro- 
bation in the society of men remark- 
able for the purity of their lives and 
the extent of their knowledge, and 
as St. Patrick longed to revisit the 
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land of his adoption, he also yearned 
to be once again among the Irish 
people. Yet his appointment to the 
primacy of Ireland was neither sought 
nor anticipated by Dr. Plunket at 
this time, as we learn from a letter 
from the Archbishop of Dublin to 
Monsignor Baldeschi, Secretary of 
the Propaganda, in which he says: 


“ Certainly, no one could be appointed 
bettter suited than Dr. Oliver Plunket, 
whom I myself would have proposed in 
the first place, were it not that he had 
written to me, stating his desire not to 
enter for some years in the Irish mission, 
until he should have completed some 
works which he was preparing for the 
press.” 


The names of many clergymen 
distinguished for piety, devotion, and 
learning had been forwarded to 
Rome, from which to select a fitting 
successor to Dr. O’Reilly ; but, while 
their various merits were under dis- 
cussion, the Holy Father, Clement 
IX., it is said, simplified the matter 
by suggesting Dr. Plunket as the per- 
son best qualified to fill the vacant 
see, and to govern by his experience 
and force of character the hierarchy, 
and, through it, the priesthood of 
Ireland. The views of the Pope met 
with unanimous approval, and, the 
selection being thus made, it was out 
of the power of Dr. Plunket, no mat- 
ter how diffident he might have been 
of his own abilities to fill so elevated 
a position, to decline. We have 
seen how this important decision of 
the Sacred Congregation was viewed 
by Dr. Talbot, of Dublin, and his 
opinions seemed to have been shared 
by all the bishops and priests in Ire- 
land. Dr. O’Molony, of St. Sulpice, 
Paris, afterwards Bishop of Killaloe, 
writes : 


“You have already laid the founda- 
tions of our edifice, erected the pillars, 
and given shepherds to feed the sheep 
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and the lambs; but, now that the wort; 
should not remain imperfect, you have 
crowned the edifice, and provided a pas. 
tor for the pastors themselves, appoint. 
ing the Archbishop of Armagh, for jt js 
not of the diocese of Armagh alone that 
he has the administration, to whom the 
primacy and guardianship of all Ireland 
is entrusted. One, therefore, in a thou. 
sand had to be chosen, suited to bears 
great a burden. That one you have 
found—one than whom none other bette, 
or more pleasing could be found ; with 
whom (that your wise solicitude for ou 
distracted and afflicted country should 
be wanting in nothing) you have been 
pleased to associate his suffragan 

Ardagh, a most worthy and grave man.” 


The Bishop of Ferns, also, in 
addressing the Secretary of the Sa- 
cred Congregation, says: “ Applaud- 
ing and rejoicing, I 


ten- 


have has 
ed hither from Gand, to the Most 
Reverend and Illustrious Internun- 
zio of Belgium, to return all pos- 
sible thanks to Holy Father, 
in the name of my countrymen, for 
having crowned with the mitre of 
Armagh the noble and distinguished 
Oliver Plunket, Doctor of Theology ;’ 
and Dr. Dowley, of Limerick, adds 
“ Most pleasing to all was the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Plunket, and | 
doubt not it will be agreeable to the 
government, to the secular clergy, and 
to the nobility.” 

These warm expressions of esteem 
and regard, if known to the new pri- 
mate, must have inspired him with 
renewed courage to accept the grave 
responsibilities imposed upon hin, 
and truly, if ever man required the 
support of friends to nerve him to 
encounter dangers and unheard-of 
opposition, he did. But he seems to 
have had within himself a courage 
not of this world, but superior to all 
earthly considerations. It is record- 
ed on the very best authority that, 
when about to leave Rome, he was 
thus accosted by an aged priest, 
“ My lord, you are now going to 


our 
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shed your blood for the Catholic 
faith.” ‘To which he replied, “ I am 
unworthy of such a favor; neverthe- 
less, aid me with your prayers, that 
this my desire may be fulfilled.” * 
The condition of the country to 
which the primate was hastening ful- 
ly justified this prophecy. It was to 
the last degree forlorn and full of 
discouragement. ‘The sufferings of 
the Irish people at this period defy 
description; and were it not that we 
have before us the penal acts of par- 
liament, numerous authenticated state 
papers, and the published statements 
of some of the highest officials of 
the crown and the agents of the 
Commonwealth, we would be inclin- 
ed to believe, if only for the credit 
of human nature, that the relation 
of the atrocities at this time perpe- 
trated by English authority on the 
Catholics of Ireland was the work 
of some diseased mind that delight- 
ed in horrors and revelled in the con- 
templation of an imaginery pande- 
monium. ‘The Tudors and the Stu- 
arts as persecutors of Catholics were 
bad enough, but their ineffectual 
fires paled before the cool atrocity 
and sanctimonious villany of the 
followers of Cromwell; men, if we 
must call them such, who, arrogating 
to themselves not only the honorable 
title of champions of human liberty, 
but claiming to be the exemplars of 
all that was left of what was pure 
and holy in this wicked world, per- 
petrated in the name of freedom and 
religion a series of such deeds of 
darkness that not even a parallel can 
be found for them in the annals of 
the worst days of the Roman empe- 
rors. So deep indeed has the detes- 
tation of the barbarities of Cromwell 
taken root in the popular mind of 
Ireland, that, though more than two 
centuries have elapsed since his 


* Marangoni: Life of the Servant of God, 
Father Buonsignore Cacciaguerra. 
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death, his name is as thoroughly and 
as heartily detested there to-day as 
if his crimes had been committed in 
our own generation. Previous to 
the Reformation, though wars were 
frequent and oftentimes bloody be- 
tween the English invaders and the 
natives, they were generally conduct- 
ed in a certain spirit of chivalry and 
with some degree of moderation, 
which usually characterize hostile 
Catholic nations even in times of 
the greatest excitement. Churches 
and the nurseries of learning and cha- 
rity were respected, or, if destroyed 
through the stern necessities of war- 
fare, were apt to be replaced by oth- 
ers. But the followers of the new 
religion knew no such charitable 
weakness, for from the first they 
seemed actuated, probably as a pun- 
ishment for their sin of wilful rebel- 
lion against the authority of God’s 
law, with an unquenchable hatred 
of everything holy, and a craftiness 
in devising measures to destroy the 
faith and pervert the minds of the 
Catholics so preternatural in its in- 
genuity that we can only account 
for it by supposing it the emanation 
of the enemy of mankind. That 
any people stripped of all worldly 
possessions, debarred so long from 
religious worship and the means of 
enlightenment, outlawed by the so- 
called government, ensnared by the 
spy and the magistrate, and ground 
to dust beneath the hoofs of the 
trooper’s horse, should not only have 
preserved their existence and the 
faith, but have multiplied amazingly, 
both at home and abroad, is one of 
the most remarkable incidents in all 
history, as well as one of the strong- 
est proofs of the enduring and un- 
conquerable spirit of Catholicity. 
There were probably at this time 
in Ireland nearly a million and a 
half of Catholics, though Sir William 
Petty estimates their number at about 
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1,200,000; the native population 
having been fearfully reduced by the 
late war and the pestilence and fa- 
mine which succeeded it, by the emi- 
gration of forty or fifty thousand 
able-bodied men to Spain and other 
countries, and by the deportation of 
an equal number of women and chil- 
dren, as slaves, to the West Indies 
and the British settlements on our 
Atlantic coast. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the immense loss of life occasion- 
ed soon after by the Williamite war, 
the constant drain on the adult male 
population in the latter part of the 
seventeenth and the first half of the 
eighteenth centuries, to fill up the 
decimated ranks of the Catholic ar- 
mies of Europe, amounting, it is said, 
io three-quarters of a million, the 
periodical famines to which the pea- 
santry were constantly exposed, and 
the great famine of 1846-7 and 
1848, which swept away at least two 
millions, the Irish Catholics of to- 
day and their descendants in all quar- 
ters of the globe number at least fif- 
teen million souls. It is a singular 
and interesting fact that the Irish 
Catholics resident in London out- 
number the entire population of the 
city of Dublin; that in the cities and 
towns of England and Scotland there 
are more Catholics of Irish birth than 
existed in every part of the world 
two hundred years ago; and that, 
while the children of St. Patrick count 
nearly five millions on the soil which 
he redeemed from paganism, many 
more millions of them and their de- 
scendants born within the present 
century are planting the cross of 
Christ everywhere in America and 
Australasia. This indestructibility 
of the Irish race seems to have rais- 
ed an insurmountable barrier against 
the designs of the reformers. James 
I. having planted part of Ulster 
with some success, the Long Parlia- 
ment determined to follow his exam- 
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ple on a more comprehensive scale, 
and to utterly exterminate the peo- 
ple who persisted in adhering to their 
ancient faith. Accordingly, in 1654, 
all Catholics were ordered under the 
severest penalties to remove before a 
certain day from the provinces of U]- 
ster, Leinster, and Munster, and take 
up their abodes in Connaught, the least 
fertile and most inaccessible division 
of the island. In their front a strip 
of land some miles in width, follow- 
ing the sinuosity of the sea-coast, and 
another in their rear along the line 
of the Shannon, were reserved for 
the victors and protected by a cor- 
don of military posts, the penalty 
of passing which, without special li- 
cense, was death. 

ed by the stormy 
broad 
hostile settlements, 


Thus encompass- 
Atlantic and the 
an inner belt of 
it was fondly hop- 
ed that the remnant of the gall 
Irish nation, completely segregated 
from the world, would speedily per- 
ish, unnoticed and unknown, among 
the sterile mountains of the west. 
A more diabolical attempt on the 
lives of a whole people is not to be 
found recorded in either ancient or 
modern history, and, to do but jus- 
tice to the canting fanatics who con- 
ceived the plan, no means were left 
untried to carry it out to a successful 
But Providence, with whose 
designs the Cromwellians assumed 
to be well acquainted, decreed other- 
wise, and no sooner had their leader 
sunk into a dishonored grave, and 
the legitimate sovereign been restor- 
ed to the throne, than every part of 
the country swarmed again with Ca- 
tholics, who seemed to spring, as if 
by magic, from the very soil. The 
people, it was found, had actually 
increased in numbers, and the clergy, 
who it was supposed had been ef- 
fectually destroyed by expatriation, 
famine, or the sword, still amounted 
to over sixteen hundred seculars and 
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regulars, as devoted as ever to the 
spiritual interests of their flocks. 

The restoration of Charles II. in 
1660 was hailed by the Catholics as 
a favorable omen. They had faith- 
fully supported his father, and had 
lost all in defending his own cause, 
and hence they naturally expected, 
if not gratitude, at least simple jus- 
tice. But Charles was a true Stuart. 
Opposed to persecution from a con- 
stitutional love of ease and pleasure, 
as much as from any innate sense of 
right, he had neither the capacity to 
plan a reform nor the manhood to 
carry out the tolerant designs of oth- 
ers. He was, moreover, weak-mind- 
ed, vacillating, and insincere, more 
disposed to conciliate his enemies by 
gifts and honors than to reward his 
well-tried friends by the commonest 
acts of justice. The greatest favor 
that the Catholics could obtain was 
1 toleration of their worship in re- 
mote and secret places, and even 
this qualified boon was dependent on 
the whim of the viceroy, and was 
soon withdrawn at the command of 
parliament. 

But the evils of the English Prot- 
estant system did not stop here. The 
death or involuntary exile of most of 
the Irish bishops and the dispersion 
of the clergy created a relaxation of 
ecclesiastical discipline, particularly 
among the regulars, and the impossi- 
bility of obtaining proper religious in- 
struction at home, and the difficulty 
of procuring it elsewhere, necessarily 
lowered the standard of education 
among the priests of all ranks. Left 
for the most part to their own guid- 
ance, and only imperfectly trained 
for the ministry, many friars, partic- 
ularly of the Order of St. Francis, so 
illustrious for its many distinguished 
scholars and eloquent preachers, 
were disposed to rebel against their 
superiors when the least restraint was 
placed upon their irregular modes of 
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living, and some were found base 
enough to lend the weight attached 
to their sacred calling to further the 
designs of the worst enemies of their 
creed and country. Ormond and 
other so-called statesmen, while avow- 
ing unqualified loyalty to their sov- 
ereign and a secret attachment to the 
church, were insidiously betraying 
the one by placing him in a false 
position before Catholics and Prot- 
estants, while vainly endeavoring to 
strike a blow at the other by using 
these apostates to create a schism in 
her ranks. In the latter scheme they 
signally failed, and their defeat was 
mainly due to the untiring energy 
and profound foresight of the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh during the ten 
years of his administration. The 
very announcement of Dr. Plunket’s 
appointment seems to have struck 
terror into the secret enemies of the 
church in Ireland, and to have given 
new hope to the friends of religion. 
This event occurred on the gth of 
July, 1669, when the bulls for his con- 
secration were immediately forwarded 
to the Internunzio at Brussels. Dr. 
Plunket was desirous of receiving the 
mitre in Rome, and even made a 
strong request to be granted that 
privilege, but the prudential motives 
which induced the Sacred Congrega- 
tion to select Belgium in the first in- 
stance still remained, and the favor 
was reluctantly refused. As his first 
act of obedience, the archbishop 
bowed cheerfully to this decision, 
and after presenting his little vine- 
yard, his only real property, and a 
few books to the Irish College, he 
bade a final adieu to his Roman 
friends in the following month, and 
commenced his homeward journey— 
his first step to a glorious.immortality. 
He arrived during November in the 
capital of Belgium, and was cor- 
dially welcomed by the Internunzio, 
who was not unacquainted with his 
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extensive learning and unaffected 
piety. At the request of that pre- 
late, the Bishop of Ghent consented 
to administer consecration to Dr. 
Plunket, and the solemn ceremony was 
duly performed on the 30th of No- 
vember, in the private chapel of the 
episcopal palace in that ancient city. 
Dr. Nicholas French, Bishop of 
Ferns, one of the few persons pres- 
ent on the occasion, thus describes it : 


“IT present a concise narrative of the 
consecration of the most illustrious Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. His excellency the 
Internunzio wrote most kind letters to 
the bishop of this diocese requesting him 
to perform it, and he most readily acqui- 
esced. But I, on receiving this news, 
set out at once for Brussels to conduct 
hither his Grace of Armagh, bound by 
gratitude to render him this homage. A 
slight fever seized our excellent bishop 
on the Saturday before the Twenty-fourth 
Sunday after Pentecost, which had 
been fixed for Dr. Plunket’s conse- 
cration ; wherefore that ceremony was 
ceferred till the first Sunday in 
Advent, on which day it was de- 
voutly and happily performed in the 
capella of the palace, without noise, and 
with closed doors, for such was the de- 
sire of the Archbishop of Armagh. Re- 
maining here for eight days after his con- 
secration, he passed his time in despatch- 
ing letters and examining my writings.” 

After this short delay, the Primate 
continued his journey, stopping long 
enough in London to see his friends 
at the English court, and to present 
his credentials to the Queen, who 
was a devout Catholic, and who re- 
ceived him with great cordiality. 
He had also leisure to become some- 
what conversant with the policy and 
views of the leading public charac- 
ters in the English capital, and to 
study the workings and temper of the 
parliament. After a tedious and 
fatiguing journey, he at length landed 
in Ireland, in March, 1670, having 
been absent from that country a 
quarter of a century, where he was 
joyously received by his numerous 
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relatives and friends. Great was the 
change which had been wrought in 
his life during those twenty-five years, 
but, alas! how much greater had 
been the alteration in the circum- 
stances of his countrymen. As a 
lad he had left them in the full en- 
joyment of their religion in almost 
every part of the island, their nobility 
in the possession of their estates, the 
peasantry and farmers prosperous, 
the clergy respected and freely obey- 
ed, and all full of hope for the future, 
and sanguine of yet attaining their 
independence. As an _ archbishop 
and primate, he returned to find no- 
thing but desolation and ruin, sorrow 
and dejection. The nobility had 
either been banished or reduced to 
the condition of mere tenants on 
their own property, so that only three 
Catholic gentlemen in the province 
of Armagh, which embraces eleven 
dioceses, held any real estate; the 
original cultivators of the soil who 
had been spared by the sword and 
had not been transported or com- 
pelled to emigrate were formed into 
bands of plunderers, and infested the 
highways under the name of “ovis, 
while such as remained of the bish- 
ops and clergy were to be found 
only in bogs and mountains or in 
the most obscure portions of the 
larger towns and cities. 

Undaunted by the scenes of woe 
and destruction around him,’ the Pri- 
mate, like a diligent servant of God, 
had no sooner set foot on his native 
soil than he proceeded to the per- 
formance of his pastoral labors. Wri- 
ting to Cardinal Barberini, Protector 
of Ireland, an account of his journey 
from Rome, he says: 


“ T afterwards arrived in Ireland in the 
month of March, and hastened imme- 
diately to my residence ; and I held two 
synods and two ordinations, and in a 
month and a-half I administered con- 
firmation to more than ten thousand per- 
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sons, though throughout my province I 
think there yet remain more than fifty 
thousand persons to be confirmed. I re- 
marked throughout the country, wher- 
ever I went, that for every heretic there 
are twenty Catholics. The new viceroy 
is aman of great moderation ; he will- 
ingly receives the Catholics, and he treats 
privately with the ecclesiastics, and pro- 
mises them protection while they attend 
to their own functions without intriguing 
in the affairs of government.” 


The nobleman here alluded to was 
Lord Berkeley, who held office in 
Ireland for a few years, and under 
whose politic and tolerant, if not 
yerv sincere, administration the Ca- 
tholics enjoyed at least comparative 
security. Personally, he, as well as 
his successor, Lord Essex, entertained 
a very high respect for the primate, 
and treated him with great kindness, 
when it was possible to do so with- 
out incurring the displeasure of the 
ultra-Protestant faction. Indeed, 
Archbishop Plunket, well aware of 
the difficulties which constantly be- 
set his path, and feeling the futility 
of defying the government authori- 
ties, set his mind from the first tc 
conciliate those whom he knew had 
the power to thwart or second his ef- 
forts, without yielding anything of 
his episcopal dignity or compromis- 
ing his character as an ardent patriot. 
His long probationary course in 
Rome and his intimate association 
with so many of the best and most 
accomplished minds at the Papal 
court must have eminently qualified 
him for dealing with the leading Bri- 
tish officials in Ireland. In his vo- 
luminous correspondence with the 
Holy See, he frequently alludes to 
his interviews with the lord-lieute- 
nant and other noblemen, and to 
the judicious use he was able to 
make of his influence with them for 
the benefit of his less fortunate or 
more demonstrative brethren in the 
ministry. In a letter addressed to 


Pope Clement, dated June 20, 1670, 
he says: 


“ Our viceroy is a man of great mode- 
ration and equity: he looks on the Ca- 
tholics with beneyolence, and treats pri- 
vately with some of the clergy, exhorting 
them to act with discretion ; and for this 
purpose he secretly called me to his pre- 
sence on many occasions, and promised 
me his assistance in correcting any mem- 
bers of the clergy of scandalous life. 
I discover in him some spark of religion, 
and I find that many even of the leading 
members of his court are secretly Catho- 
lics.” 


Again, to Dr. Brennan, his succes- 
sor as Irish agent, he writes: 


“Tn the province of Armagh, the clergy 
and Catholics enjoy a perfect peace. The 
Earl of Charlemont, being friendly with 
me, defends me in every emergency. Be- 
ing once in the town of Dungannon to 
administer confirmation, and the govern- 
or of the place having prevented me from 
doing so, the earl not only severely re- 
proved the governor, but told me to go 
to his own palace, when I pleased, to 
give confirmation or to say Mass there if 
I wished. The magistrate of the city of 
Armagh, having made an order to the ef- 
fect that all Catholics should accompany 
him to the heretical service every Sunday, 
under penalty of half-a-crown per head 
for each time they would absent them- 
selves, I appealed to the president of the 
province against this decree, and he can- 
celled it, and commanded that neither 
clergy nor Catholic laity should be mo- 
lested.” 


It is not, however, to be suppos- 
ed from these isolated instances of 
toleration that the new primate was 
allowed the full exercise of his func- 
tions in the land of his nativity, and 
where his flock so vastly outnumber- 
ed their opponents. On the contra- 
ry, we learn from a letter of Lord 
Conway to his brother-in-law, Sir 
George Rawdon, that even before 
Dr. Plunket reached Ireland orders 
had been issued by the lord-lieute- 
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nant for his arrest as being one of 
“two persons sent from Rome, that 
lie lurking in the country to do mis- 
chief ;” and even when he had taken 
possession of his see, his labors for 
the most part were perfurmed in se- 
cret or in the night time. This was 
more particularly so after 1673, when 
the persecution was renewed against 
the Catholics, that we have his own 
authority and that of his companion 
in suffering, Dr. Brennan, Bishop of 
Waterford, for saying that at the 
most tempestuous times he was oblig- 
ed to seek safety by flight, and fre- 
quently to expose himself to the hor- 
rors of a northern winter and almost 
to starvation in order to be amid his 
people, and ready to administer spi- 
ritual consolation to them. 


“ The viceroy,” he says, writing in Jan- 
uary, 1664, “on the Ioth or thereabouts 
of this month, published a further pro- 
clamation that the registered clergy 
should be treated with the greatest rigor. 
Another but secret order was given to 
all the magistrates and sheriffs that the 
detectives should seek out, both in the 
cities and throughout the country, the 
other bishops and regulars. I and my 
companions no sooner received intelli- 
gence of this than, on the 18th of this 
month, which was Sunday, after vespers, 
being the festival of the Chair of St. Pe- 
ter, we deemed it necessary to take to 
our heels ; the snow fell heavily mixed 
with hail-stones, which were very hard 
and large ; a cutting north wind blew in 
our faces, and the snow and hail beat so 
dreadfully in our eyes that to the present 
we have been scarcely able to see with 
them. Often we were in danger in the 
valleys of being lost and suffocated in 
the snow, till at length we arrived at the 
house of a reduced gentleman, who had 
nothing to lose; but for our misfortune 
he had a stranger in his house, by whom 
we did not wish to be recognized ; hence 
we were placed in a large garret without 
chimney and without fire, where we have 
been during the past eight days. May it 
redound to the glory of God, the salva- 
tion of our souls, and the flocks entrusted 
to our charge !” 


Aun Trish Martyr. 


So great indeed was the danger 
of discovery at this time, and ‘te 
watchful were the emissaries of the 
law, that he was compelled to write 
most of his foreign letters over the 
assumed signature of “ Mr. Thomas 
Cox,” and was usually addressed by 
that name in reply. He even tells 
us that he was sometimes obliged to 
go about the performance of his du- 
ties in the disguise of a cavalier with 
cocked hat and sword. 

Dr. Plunket is represented by his 
contemporaries as a man of delicate 
physical organization, highly sensitive 
in his temperament, and disposed 
naturally to prefer the seclusion of 
the closet to the excitement and tur- 
moil of the world. The contrast be- 
tween the scholastic retirement in 
which he had spent so many years 
of his life, and the circumstances by 
which he now found himself sur 
rounded, must have been indeed strik- 
ing, but like a true disciple he did 
not hesitate a moment in entering on 
his new sphere of usefulness. 
ly after his arrival in Dublin, on the 
17th of June, 1670, he called togeth- 
er and presided over a general synod 
of the Irish bishops, at which seve- 
ral important statutes were passed, 
as well as an address to the new vice- 
roy declaring the loyalty and _ ho- 
mage, in all things temporal, of the 
hierarchy of Ireland to the reigning 
sovereign. ‘Two synods of his own 
clergy had already been held, and 
in September following a provincial 
council of Ulster met at Clones, which 
not only reaffirmed the decrees of 
the synod of Dublin, but enacted 
many long required reforms in disci- 
pline and the manner of life of the 
clergy. In a letter from the assem- 
bled clergy of the province of Armagh, 
date October 8, 1670, and address- 
ed to Monsignor Baldeschi, they thus 
speak of the untiring labors of their 
metropolitan : 


SuI- 


Short- 
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“In the diocese of Armagh, Kilmore, 
Clogher, Derry, Down, Connor, and Dro- 
more, although far separated from each 
other, he administered confirmation to 
thousands in the woods and mountains, 
heedless of winds and rain. Lately, too, 
he achieved a work from which great ad- 
vantage will be derived by the Catholic 
body, for there were many of the more no- 
ble families who had lost their properties, 
and, being proclaimed outlaws in public 
edicts, were subsequently guilty of many 
outrages; those by his admonitions he 
brought back to a better course ; he more- 
over obtained pardon for their crimes, 
and not only procured this pardon for 
themselves, but also for their receivers, 
and thus hundreds and hundreds of Ca- 
tholic families have been freed from immi- 
nent danger to their body and soul and 


° ” 
I roperties. 


But the good pastor was not con- 
tented with these extended labors 
among the laity. To make his re- 
forms permanent and beneficial, he 
felt that he should commence with 
the clergy, who as a body had al- 
ways been faithful to their sacred 
trust, but, owing to the disturbed state 
f the country for so many years past, 
iad been unable to perform their al- 
lotted duties with that exactness and 
punctuality so desirable in the pre- 
sence of a watchful and unscrupu- 
lous enemy. He therefore ordained 
many young students, whom he found 
qualified for the ministry, and, taking 
advantage of the temporary cessation 
of espionage consequent on the arrival 
of Lord Berkeley, he established a 
college in Drogheda, in which he soon 
had one hundred and sixty pupils 
and twenty-five ecclesiastics, under 
the care of three learned Jesuit fa- 
thers. The expenses of this school 
he defrayed out of his slender means, 
never more than sixty pounds per 
annum, and frequently not one-fifth 
of that sum, with the exception of 
150 scudi (less than forty pounds 
sterling), annually allowed by the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda. 
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When, in 1674, the penal laws were 
again put in force in all their original 
ferocity of spirit, the college was of 
course broken up; but Dr. Plunket in 
his letters to Rome was never tired 
of impressing on the minds of the au- 
thorities there the necessity of afford- 
ing Irish students more ample facili- 
ties for affording a thorough educa- 
tion. His suggestions in regard to 
the Irish College at Rome, by which 
a larger number of students might be 
accommodated without increased ex- 
pense, though not acted upon at the 
time, have since been carried out, 
and it was principally at his instance 
that the Irish institutions in Spain, 
previously monopolized by young 
men from certain dioceses of Ireland 
only, were thrown open to all. 

In the latter part of 1671, we find 
Dr. Plunket on a mission to the Hebri- 
des, where the people, the descend- 
ants of the ancient Irish colonists, 
still preserved their Gaelic language, 
and received him with all the grati- 
tude and enthusiasm of the Celtic na- 
ture. In 1674, notwithstanding the 
storm of persecution then raging over 
the island, he made a lengthy tour 
through the province of Tuam, and in 
the following year we have a detail- 
ed report of his visitation to the 
eleven dioceses in his own province, 
every one of which, no matter how 
remote or what was the personal 
risk, he took pains to inspect, bring- 
ing peace and comfort in his foot- 
steps, and leaving behind him the 
tears and prayers of his appreciative 
children. 

If we add to this multiplicity of oc- 
cupations the further one of being 
the chief and almost only regular 
correspondent of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Propaganda in the three 
kingdoms, we may presume that the 
primate’s life in Ireland was fully and 
advantageously occupied. The num- 
ber of his letters to Rome on every sub- 
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ject of importance is immense, when 
we consider the difficulty and danger 
of communication in those days. He 
was also in constant correspondence 
with London, Paris, and Brussels, 
and, though he sometimes complains 
of the weakness of his eyesight, caus- 
ed doubtless by exposure and change 
of climate, he frequently regrets more 
his poverty, which did not enable 
him to pay the postage on all occa- 
sions. At one time, indeed, he avers 
that all the food he is able to pro- 
cure for himself is “a little oaten 
bread and some milk and water.” 
The last important act of the pri- 
mate was the convocation of a pro- 
vincial synod at Ardpatrick, in Au- 
gust, 1678, at which were present the 
bishops or vicars-general and apos- 
tolic of all the dioceses of Ulster. 
Many decrees of a general and special 
nature were there passed with great 
solemnity, and upon being sent to 
Rome were duly approved. It was 
upon this occasion that the represen- 
tatives of the suffragan diocese of 
Armagh, deeply impressed and edifi- 
ed as they were by the labors and 
sanctity of their archbishop, address- 
ed a joint letter to the Sacred Con- 
gregation, eloquently describing the 
extent and good effect of his constant 
solicitude for his spiritual charge. 


““We therefore declare (say those ven- 
erable men) that the aforesaid Most Illus- 
trious Metropolitan has labored much, 
exercising his sacred functions not only 
in his own but also in other dioceses ; du- 
ring the late persecution he abandoned not 
the flock entrusted to him, though he 
was exposed to extreme danger of losing 
his life ; he erected schools, and provided 
masters and teachers, that the clergy and 
youth might be instructed in literature, 
viety, cases of conscience, and other 
matters relating to their office; he held 
two provincial councils, in which salutary 
decrees were enacted for the reformation 
of morals; he, moreover, rewarded the 
good and punished the bad, as far as cir- 
cumstances and the laws of the kingdom 


allowed ; he labored much, and not 
without praise, in preaching the word 
of God; he instructed the people by 
word and example; he also exercised 
hospitality so as to excite the admi. 
ration of all, although he scarcely re. 
ceived annually two hundred crowns 
from his diocese ; and he performed a] 
other things which became an arch. 
bishop and metropolitan, as far as they 
could be done in this kingdom. In fine. 
to our great service and consolation, hy 
renewed, or rather established anew, 
at great expense, correspondence with 
the Holy See, which, for many years by 
fore his arrival, had become extinct. 

all which things we acknowledge ou 
selves indebted to his Holiness and ¢ 
your Eminences, who, by your solic 
provided for us so learned and vigilant a 
metropolitan, and we shall ever pray the 
Divine Majesty to preserve his holiness 
and your Eminences.” 


clesiastics who thus voluntarily testi- 
fied to the merits of their archbishop 
anticipated the awful catastrophe that 
was soon to remove him from them 
and from the world, they could not 
have epitomized his career in more 
truthful and concise language for 
the benefit of posterity. ‘The end, 
however, was now at hand. In the 
same year that the provincial synod 
was held, the persecution against the 
Catholics, intermittent like those of 
the early ages of the church, broke 
out with redoubled violence. Forced 
to the most extreme measures by the 
parliament, the English court sent 
the strictest orders to Ireland to 
have arrested and removed from the 
country the entire body of the bish- 
ops and the clergy. ‘The statute of 
2d Elizabeth, declaring it premu- 
nire or imprisonment and confiscation 
for any person to exercise the au- 
thority of bishop or priest in her do- 
minions, was revived, and liberal re- 
wards for the discovery of such of 
fenders were publicly offered, to stim- 
uiate the energy of that class of 
spies known as “ priest-hunters.” 


Had the distinguished body of e 
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Dr. Talbot, Archbishop of Dublin, 
was arrested and thrown into prison, 
where during a long confinement he 
languished and finally died. Dr. 
Creagh, Bishop of Limerick, the 
Archbishop of ‘Tuam, and several of 
the inferior clergy, were also impris- 
oned and subjected to many annoy- 
ances and indignities previous to 
being expelled the kingdom. Dr. 
Plunket, who hoped that the storm 
would soon blow over, while pru- 
dently seeking a place of safety in a 
remote part of his diocese, frequently 
avowed his determination never to 
forsake his flock until compelled to 
do so by superior force. Learning, 
however, of the dangerous illness of 
his relative and former patron, Dr. 
Patrick Plunket, he cautiously left 
his concealment, and hastened to 
Dublin, to be with the good old 
bishop during his last moments, and 
it was in that city, on the 6th of De- 
cember, 1679, that he was discovered 
and apprehended by order of the 
For the first six months 
after his arrest he was confined in 
Dublin Castle, part of the time a 
close prisoner, but, as the only charge 
openly preferred against him was, to 
use the expression of one of his rel- 
atives, “only for being a Catholic 
bishop, and for not having abandoned 
the flock of our Lord in obedience 
to the edict published by parlia- 
ment,” and as the punishment for 
this at the worst was expatriation, 
his friends did not fear for his life. 
They were not aware then that a 
conspiracy had been formed against 
him by some apostate friars under 
the patronage of the infamous Earl 
of Shaftesbury, the leader of the 
English fanatics, with the object of 
accusing him of high treason, and 
thus compassing his death. On the 
24th of July following, he was sent un- 
der guard to Dundalk for trial; but so 
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monstrous were the charges of treason 
against him, and so thoroughly was 
his character for moderation and 
loyalty known to all, that, though the 
jury consisted exclusively of Prot- 
estants, his accusers dared not ap- 
pear against him, and he was con- 
sequently remitted back to Dublin. 
But his enemies on both sides of the 
Channel were thirsting for his blood, 
and, in October, 1680, he was re- 
moved to London, ostensibly to an- 
swer before the king and parliament, 
but, actually, to undergo the mock- 
ery of a trial in a country in which 
no offense was even alleged to have 
been committed, where the infamous 
character of his accusers was un- 
known, and where he was completely 
isolated from his friends. The result 
could not be doubtful. Without 
counsel or witnesses, in the presence 
of prejudiced judges and perjured 
witnesses, and surrounded by the hoot- 
ing of a London mob, he was found 
guilty, and, on the 14th of June, 
1681, he was sentenced to be exe 
cuted at Tyburn, a judgment which 
was carried out on the 11th of July 
following, with all the barbaric cere- 
monies of the period. During the 
trial and on the scaffold, his bearing 
was singularly noble and courageous, 
so much so, indeed, that many who 
beheld him, and who shared the 
violent anti-Catholic prejudices of 
the hour, were satisfied of his perfect 
innocence. He repeatedly and em- 
phatically denied all complicity in 
the treasonable plots laid to his 
charge, but openly declared that he 
had acted as a Catholic bishop, and 
had spent many years of his life in 
preaching and teaching God’s word 
to his countrymen. His life in 
prison between the passing and the 
execution of the sentence is best de- 
scribed by a fellow-prisoner, the 
learned Benedictine, Father Corker, 
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who had the privilege of being with 
him in his last hours. In his nar- 
rative, he says: 


“He continually endeavored to im- 
prove and advance himself in the purity 
of divine love, and by consequence also 
in contrition for his sins past ; of his de- 
ficiency in both which this humble soul 
complained to me as the only thing that 
troubled him. This love had extinguish- 
ed in him all fear of death. Perfecta chari- 
tas foras mittit timorem: a lover feareth 
not, but rejoiceth at the approach of the 
beloved. Hence, the joy of our holy 
martyr seemed still to increase with his 
danger, and was fully accomplished by 
an assurance of death. The very night 
before he died, being now, as it were, at 
heart’s ease, he went to bed at eleven 
o'clock, and slept quietly and soundly 
till four in the morning, at which time 
his man, who lay in the room with him, 
awaked him; so little concern had he 
upon his spirit, or, rather, so much had 
the loveliness of the end beautified the 
horror of the passage to it. After he 
certainly knew that God Almighty had 
chosen him to the crown and dignity of 
martyrdom, he continually studied how 
to divest himself of himself, and become 
more and more an entire and perfect ho- 
locaust, to which end, as he gave up his 
soul, with all its faculties, to the conduct 
of God, so, for God’s sake, he resigned 
the care and disposal of his body to un- 
worthy me, etc. But I neither can nor 
dare undertake to describe unto you the 
signal virtues of this blessed martyr. 
There appeared in him something be- 
yond expression—something more than 
human ; the most savage and hard-heart- 
ed people were mollified and attendered 
at his sight.” 


About two years afterward, this 
pious clergymen, upon being liberated, 
disinterred the body of the late pri- 
mate, and had it forwarded to the 


Martyr. 


convent of his order at Lambspring 
in Germany; the trunk and legs he 
had buried in the churchyard attach- 
ed to that institution, and the right 
arm and head he preserved in sepa- 
rate reliquaries. ‘The former is stil] 
preserved in the Benedictine Con- 
vent; the latter is in Dundalk, in the 
Convent of St. Catharine of Sienna, 
a nunnery founded by the favorite 
niece of the martyred prelate. 

Dr. Plunket’s judicial murder was 
the source of great grief to the 
friends of the church throughout Eu- 
rope, and even many contemporary 
Protestant writers expressed their re- 
gret at his unmerited sufferings, while 
the unfortunate agents of his deat} 
becoming outcasts and wanderers, ge- 
nerally ended their lives on the scaf. 
fold or in abject poverty, bemoaning 
their crimes, to the pity and horror 
of Christendom. ‘The memory of Dr. 
Plunket, one of the most learned and 
heroic of the long line of Irish bi 
shops, is sacredly and loving preserv- 
ed in his own country and in the 
general annals of the church ; and let 
us hope, in the language of the Rev. 
Monsignor Moran, who has done so 
much by his researches to perpetuate 
the name and fame of his glorious 
countryman, “that the day is not 
now far distant when our long-afflict- 
ed church will be consoled with the 
solemn declaration of the Vicar of 
Christ, that he who, in the hour of 
trial, was the pillar of the house of 
God in our country, and who so no- 
bly sealed with his blood the doc- 
trines of our faith, may he ranked 
among the martyrs of our holy 
church.” 
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MARY CLIFFORD’S 


Ir was the day after a storm. The 
morning had been cool, almost cold ; 
banks of cloud were piled up on the 
horizon; the summits of the friendly 
Franconias were shrouded; the White 
Mountains were invisible, and the 
wind whistled and howled, reminding 
one of “the melancholy days” to 
come. By afternoon, however, there 
was a change. Every cloud had 
magically disappeared, the wind had 
g ne down, fields and young maples 
seemed to have renewed their early 
green, and everything stood out in 
clear relief, bathed and steeped in 
September sunshine. Not a red-let- 
ter day, but a golden day ; one to be 
remembered. 

I believe I shall remember it all 
my life, even if there should be days as 
bright and far happier in store for me. 
I wasin an open buggy with a gentle- 
man named Mr. Grey, I driving and 
he calling my attention to one thing 
after another, and both of us rejoic- 
ing in a light-hearted way in the 
sun, and sky, and yellow leaves, and 
roadside trees laden with crimson 

in the golden-rod, and pur- 
ple asters, and the bee-hives, and pic- 
turesque, bare-footed, white-headed 
children ; and in ourselves and each 
other, and in our youth and strength; 
and in the sunny present, and the 
mysterious, enchanted future. 

“T never knew the animal go so 
well before,” said Mr. Grey; “ you 
seem to understand how to make 
him do his best. Only remember 
that the faster we go, the sooner we 
shall get home. Will you not sacri- 
fice your fancy for fast driving, to 
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my enjoyment of the drive? Give 
me time to realize how much I enjoy 
it.” 

* You always seem to feel as if 
stopping to think about it will make 
the time go slower,” I said. 

“Tt does to me, I assure you, at 
least at the moment. Yet I do not 
find, in looking back, that this past 
month has flown any less fast, for all 
my little arts to detain it. Here 
comes the stage, crowded as usual, 
inside and out. I wonder whether 
we make a part of the picture to 
them, and whether they will remem- 
ber us with it? The mountains be- 
fore them—look back, Miss Clifford, 
and see ; that crimson maple on your 
side of the road; and this green hill 
with its firs and rocks on mine.” 

I laughed. “I don’t believe they 
will ever think of us again.” 

“Then they are not appreciative. 
Don’t think I mean to take any of 
their supposed notice to myself, ex- 
cept so far as I am with you. To 
me, all the rest, all that we can see 
and admire, is the frame, the setting 
as it were, to your face. It has been 
so ever since I came here.” 

I found this somewhat embarrassing, 
of course, though Mr. Grey spoke in 
a simple, matter-of-fact way, that 
had the effect of veiling the compli- 
ment. He did not seem to expect 
an answer, and continued, “ That 
reminds me of ‘In Memoriam.’ Do 
you recall the lines about the ‘ dif- 
fusive power’ ?” 

“ No; I don’t know what you mean. 
Repeat them, won’t you ?” 

“T have no doubt you will find 
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them familiar, yet I will repeat them, 
because I like them so much,” And 
he recited these lines, which I write 
down, because they bring before me 
the whole scene, and I seem to hear 
again the low voice and the appre- 
ciating accent with which he spoke: 
“ Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 
1 hear thee where the waters run: 


Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 


* What art thou, then? I cannot guess; 
But, though I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee some diffusive power, 

I do not therefore love thee less. 


* My love involves the love before ; 
My love is vaster passion now ; 
Though mixed with God and nature thou, 
I seem to love thee more and more. 


* Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 
I have thee still, and I rejoice, 
I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 
I shall not lose thee, though I die.” 


“ Can you imagine feeling so about 
any one ?” asked Mr. Grey. 

“T can imagine it. Do you sup- 
pose that Mr. Tennyson’s friend was 
really so much to him ?” 

“ Perhaps,” he said gravely. “ I'll 
tell you, Miss Clifford, what I think 
about that. It is not right to feel so 
about anybody, because that is ex- 
actly the way we ought to feel about 
God. Don’t you see that itis? If 
everything reminded us of him, it 
would be just right.” 

“ T can’t believe it would be possi- 
ble to make God so personal to us. 
We think naturally of what we know 
and have seen, not of what we mere- 
ly believe in.” 

“ Ah! but God may be ‘ personal 
to us,’ as you say. You forget that 
he is near us, with us, and even in us. 
That would be the only way, it seems 
to me, of loving him with our mind, 
and soul, and strength, because we 
can’t help loving all this beauty in 
everything. Just as Tennyson says, 


* My love involves the love before, 
} seem to love thee more and more.’ ” 
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There was a bough of deep-red 
leaves overhead, and I looked long- 
ingly at it, for they were just the 
color that I liked to wear in my hair: 
yet I did not want to ask for it, lest 
Mr. Grey should think that I had 
not been attendingtohim. He must 
have seen the look, though, for he 
jumped out of the buggy and ran 
up the bank to get the branch. | 
stopped the horse, thinking, as ] 
watched the capturing of the prize, 
“ T might have known my wish would 
be anticipated. Every one but he 
waits to be asked and _ thanked,’ 
When he came back, I told him |] 
was tired of driving, and asked him 
to take the reins. 

“ May I spin the drive out?” he 
asked. ‘“ You are not in a hurry to 
have it over, are you? Do you 
know it is the only time we have 
ever driven together ?” 

“ Why, I thought we had taken a 
great many other drives. What are 
you thinking of ?” 

“We have driven often, as yov 
say, with parties of other people, but 
have we ever taken a drive by our- 
selves before ?” 

“ No,” I returned; “ you are right.” 

“Tt is a part of the whole,” 
tinued he. “I have been in a kind 
of dream for a month. I dread the 
awakening, though everything re- 
minds me of it now. It has been a 
new experience to me, this boarding 
with other people and seeing them 
so familiarly. There is no way of 
getting into easy and friendly rela- 
tions with others in a very short 
space of time so effective as this; 
and, as the household has happened 
to be a very pleasant one, I have 
enjoyed the experiment greatly; 
though it is strange to think that I 
may never see any of our number 
again,” 

“You are really very flattering, 
Mr. Grey,” I said, a little hurt. 
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«Then I am never to see you again ! 
I am glad you have given me warn- 
ing, or I might have invited you to 
visit us in Boston, next winter.” 

« You are kind, very kind,” he an- 
swered hastily ; “nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than to meet 
you. but I shall not be in America 
next winter. I hope to bein Rome.” 

“ Really!” I exclaimed. “ Why 
are you going to Rome? Tobea 
priest ?” 

“No, I am not so fortunate as to 
have that vocation. I am going 
abroad to try to find a wife, singular 
as it may appear.” 

“Tt does seem strange that a man 
with such strong American feelings 
as you should wish to have a foreign 
wife.” 

“JT want to marry a Catholic,” he 
said, switching off the tops of the 
golden-rod with the whip. 

“And are there no Catholic wives 
to be obtained here ?” I asked, smil- 
ing. 

“No doubt; though I have not 
yet found the one I am looking for. 
Among converts there are girls who 
suffer for their faith, who are called 
upon to make sacrifices, to lose posi- 
tion, and the approbation, even the 
affection, of their friends. ‘It is so 
odd!’ they say, ‘so unnecessary, to 
break away from early associations, 
and from forms of worship which 
have been sufficient for all their 
friends—and very good people too— 
and embrace a foreign religion.’ 
Haven’t you heard such remarks ?” 

I acknowledged that I had, add- 
ing, “ And I don’t wonder at it.” 

“Among these brave girls,” he 
continued, not noticing my remark, 
“one meets heroism, fervor, and a 
practical recommendation of the re- 
ligion for which they are proud to 
suffer; but I also want to see what 
I shall find in other countries—wo- 
men who have grown up in a Catho- 
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lic atmosphere, and acquired their 
faith unconsciously, as the breath of 
their lives. These have developed 
into beautiful forms of grace and 
piety, as delicate as flowers, and, 
like them, breathing innocence and 
purity such as no other education 
can give or even preserve.” 

“Do you mean to say that inno- 
cence and purity cannot be found 
among Protestant girls?” I asked 
sarcastically. 

“JT am sure I hope they can,” he 
answered earnestly ; “ yet’ do not be 
offended if I say, not in the same 
You cannot conceive, Miss 
Clifford, of the beauty of a soul 
which has been guarded and sustain- 
ed from infancy by the graces and 
sacraments of the church, and has 
kept its baptismal whiteness without 
stain. It is not often found, even 
within the church, and is, [ believe, 
nearly impossible outside it.” 

“T hope you'll find this angel next 
winter. Please let me know when 
you discover her, for I should like to 
see her.” 

He was silent, and as I was think- 
ing about a good many things, we 
drove on very quietly for some time. 

It may seem strange that I should 
remember so well what Mr. Grey 
said to me that golden September 
afternoon, and as I think I know the 
reason of it, I will write it down as 
frankly as I have written the descrip- 
tion of our drive so far, and as I 
mean to put down all I recall of it 
to the end. 

Mr. Grey had boarded for a month 
in the same house with me and my 
sister, and a dozen other people, all 
of whom we met for the first time. 
My sister and I were the only per- 
sons whose society he seemed to seek, 
and as she, not being strong, was ob- 
liged to keep quiet, I had seen more 
of him than any one else. He was 
very polite and pleasant to every one, 
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and the whole household liked him; 
yet he never talked to the other la- 
dies as he did to me, nor paid them 
the same watchful little attentions. 
He thought me pretty, and had a 
curious, unconscious way of alluding 
to it that did not seem offensive like 
common flattery, and there was a de- 
licacy and appreciation about his 
treatment of me that was original 
and very, very pleasant. 

True, he was a Catholic, and a 
very devout one, having his religious 
books and papers always with him, 
and talking of his faith with real en- 
joyment to any one who showed the 
smallest interest. Rose, my sister, 
had talked with him once or twice, 
and to her he very soon expressed 
his disapproval of marriage between 
Catholics and non-Catholics (as he 
called them), and declared his deter- 
mination never to marry at all if he 
could not have a Catholic wife. 
Rose had alluded to this in my pre- 
knew that I under- 
stood what his intentions were. On 
account of this understanding, there 
was more freedom and less constraint 
in our intercourse than would other- 
wise have been; and as he was a 
gentleman, and an educated one, I 
found great pleasure in being with 
him and in his sympathy. His at- 
tentions, unobtrusive, thoughtful, and 
constant, were not only acceptable to 
me, but in that short month I had 
come to depend upon them more 
than I was aware of, forgetting that 
when they ceased it would be hard- 
er for me than if I had never receiv- 
ed them. 

Mr. Grey had never talked to me 
exactly in the way that he did that 
afternoon, and because I thought it 
unusual I have been able to recall 
what he said in nearly his very 
words. 

We were on our way home, walk- 
ing up a long hill, when he said: 


sence, so he 
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“T have thought a good deal of 
you lately, and of a feeling I have 
had about you from the first—as jf jt 
were a great merit in you to be so 
lovely, and sweet, and charming, and 
that any one who felt and appre iat- 
ed your loveliness as I have owed 
you a kind of debt, as it were, which 
it would be an honor and a kh: ppi- 
ness to try to pay.” 

His face was turned from me, and 
he trailed the whip-lash in the road, 
while I, leaning back, could not hel 
looking at him, and, because |] did 
not know what to say, I laughed. 

He continued: “ Yet with tl 
thought came the realization of its in- 
justice; for you cannot help your 
prettiness, and you are clever be ause 
it is natural to you; and I thought, 
‘ Now, if I am just, I shall pay 
debt not to her, who did not mak 
herself, but to God, who made her. 
I shall love not only the beauty, | 
also the Giver and Perfecter of i 
Would not that be better, Miss Clif 
ford ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. I understand 
what you mean. Only, then, why 
have you been so good to me ?” 
had to look away, for my voice trem- 
bled and my eyes were suddenly full 
of tears. 

“Why? Because it has made me 
happy, and I have been unjust ; 
cause I have said to myself, ‘ This is 
a dream—a sweet and charming 
dream. I shall wake and g 
back to real life ; for the present, let 
me be weak and enjoy it.’” 


Soon 


The glory of the sunshine was de- 
parting, the hills were in deep sha 
dow, and the slanting rays were no 
longer warm and cheering. Mr. Gre} 
wrapped my shawl round me, just as 
I remembered that I had 
case I should need it. 

When I could speak steadily, I re- 
marked: “Something that you have 
said makes me think of the parable 
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of the talents. It has always per- 
plexed me. Will you tell me if you 
think I have a talent, and what I am 
to do with it? I don’t'want to bury 
it in the ground.” 

“ Your talents are clear enough, I 
am sure,” he answered. “ Your pow- 
er of pleasing and making yourself 
ioved is one.” 

‘And what am I to do with it ?” 

“Why, do good with it. 
have done me good.” 

« Ah! but that is because you are 
sood, not because I am,” I said sadly. 
~ «IT am not good, though perhaps 
the reason why you have done me 
cood lies more with me than you. 
[ don’t suppose—forgive me for say- 
ing it—that your beauty was given 
you only to win men’s hearts, because 


You 


that does not make them happy, or 
better.” 

“You are thinking, I suppose, of 
Mr. Falconer. I am sure I did not 
want him to fall in love with me, and 
make such a fuss. It was very un- 
comfortable.” 

“ And don’t you think you might 

- helped it ? 


Clifford ?” 


Really, now, Miss 


“Well, yes, I might perhaps have 
stopped him if I had been rude and 
lisagreeable to him.” 

‘IT don’t believe you are ever that 
toany one. You try to please every- 
ody. 

“There ! that is just it !” I exclaim- 

“ Why, isn’t that using my tal- 
ent, taking for granted I have it? 
What ought I to do with it ?” 

“T know what a Catholic girl 
would think of, because Catholics 
are taught in all things to acknow- 
ledge God, and to refer all to him. 
Think what this gift of beauty is— 
the key to all hearts; it challenges 
and receives love as soon as seen. 
Don’t you feel instantly attracted by 
a beautiful face, and turn with plea- 
sure and affection toward the posses- 
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sor, before she has given any evi- 
dence of other claims to be ioved ?” 

“Yes; and for a person who can’t 
help wanting to please and to be 
loved, it is an advantage, isn’t it ?” 

“ It is more than that, it is the gift 
of God; and therefore intended for 
good. ‘The saints were in the habit 
of saying, ‘ God created all this beau- 
ty in order to lead me to love him.’ 
Now, if a woman thinks of this, she 
will not prize her beauty for the pur- 
poses of vanity, but to lead her ad- 
mirers to something higher than her- 
self.. I grant you this isnot common, 
nor would a woman think of it, un- 
less she had been taught to think of 
God as the first principle of her life. 
But I will not preach any more.” 

“ You remind me of my little ‘ Mrs. 
Barbauld.’ How long it is since I 
have thought of it! ‘The rose is 
beautiful ; but he that made the rose 
is more beautiful than it. It is beau- 
tiful ; he is beauty.’ ” 

_“T have been unusually serious, 
perhaps because I have felt the end 
of the dream drawing very near. Iam 
going away the day after to-mor- 
row.” 

The sunset clouds had faded away, 
and the stars were coming out above 
our heads. We had reached the top 
of one more long hill, and there was 
the little meeting-house before us, 
and we saw beyond our own white 
cottage, with a light in the parlor- 
window, showing that tea-time was 
passed. Mr. Grey spoke again. 

“Have you enjoyed this drive ?” 

“ T have very much.” 

“ Have I said anything to hurt or 
offend you ?” ys 

“ No, indeed, Mr. Grey. On the 
contrary, you have given me some- 
thing to think about. No one ever 
spoke to me in this way before.” 

“ And do you think you shall be 
likely to remember this afternoon ? 
and with pleasure ?” 
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“T shall not be likely to forget it.” 

“ Well, then, I have an odd fancy, 
and it is this. I want you to pro- 
mise me, after I have left this beau- 
tiful place and you, that you will 
write a description of this drive, as if 
to an unknown third person, with the 
details and necessary explanations. 
I will do the same. Then, if we 
meet again, you can read mine and 
I yours, if we like, and look back to 
this time. Will you promise ?” 

I considered a minute, and then 
said, “I think I can see that such 
a description will not be an easy 
thing to me; yet, if it is your wish, of 
course, Mr. Grey, I promise.” 

* We may meet after many years, 
you an old lady and I an old 
man; and these accounts will bring 
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back to us this perfect day, and all 
that we have seen and felt.” 

I looked at him andsmiled. “ Mr. 
Grey, I have been invited to spend 
a year abroad with some friends, 
and my father says I may go if | 
choose. We may meet next winter, 
in Rome.” 


And in Rome we did meet, sure 
enough—that Rome to which “all 
roads lead.” I began to take one 
of those roads soon after Mr. Grey’s 
departure. I found it a road “so 
plain that a fool could not err there- 
in,” a “path of peace.” And when 
we stood side by side in the Rome 
of the Seven Hills, he made up his 
mind to share the seventh sacrament 
with a “ convert girl.” 





THE PRESENT 


TRANSLATED FROM THE “ 


So great and painful are the suf- 
ferings and terror now weighing upon 
the nations of Europe that, setting 
every other subject aside, it is toward 
that the mind necessarily turns, and 
we will accordingly lay before our 
readers the deeply rooted convictions 
we entertain, not merely in reference 
to the year gone by, but to that on 
which we are just entering. These 
convictions take within their scope 
the present most deplorable and 
shameful condition of Europe, and a 
future that cannot be very far distant. 
But which of these subjects shall we 
undertake to discuss? Or, were we 
to satisfy the necessity there seems 


AND 


THE FUTURE. 


CARITA.”’ 


for the treatment of both, should we 
be thereby exceeding the limit of our 
obligation as journalists? Nothing 
is easier, nothing more agreeable in 
our case, than to satisfy both the one 
and the other. For, if we place be- 
fore our readers our reflections on 
the present and future of the Chris- 
tian nations of Europe, we shall be 
at the same time defining and speci- 
fying the principal field of our stu- 
dies. 

I will then examine into the rea- 
sons of the present condition of the 
church and of civilization, and I will 
do so with a mind as free as may be 
from prejudice and the heat of pas- 
sion. After judging of events by the 
great laws of history, I will endea- 
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vor to trace out the path which ideas 
and facts must follow at no distant 
period. My words will indeed be 
addressed in an especial manner to 
the true children of the church, but 
I do not doubt that they will indi- 
rectly reach some who are removed 
and even separated from us. Neith- 
er do I deny that I am animated by 
the hope of helping to sustain the 
courage of my brethren, so that each 
one may be able to say td himself, 
Modica fidei quare dubitasti, 


Il. 


Towarps the close of the year 
1869, and the commencement of the 
year that followed, two solemn utter- 
ances resounded through Europe and 
agitated the nations of the universe. 
The first of these proceeded from the 
Roman Pontiff, the convener of the 
(Ecumenical Council; the other was 
the cry of modern civilization, pro- 
claiming its own power and its ideas 
of universal progress. Both utteran- 
ces were of solemn import, but the 
one was in contradiction to the other. 
The first, or that of the Pontiff, with 
all the weight of his divine authority, 
laid open to view the true principles 
of the other, and strove to reclaim it 
to Christ with the new and more 
effulgent light of truth and the more 
ardent fire of charity. Such words 
ought indeed to have found an echo 
and penetrated through every fibre 
of the universe, for they were in sub- 
stance the language of love; from 
love they came, and to love they 
tended. Had they thus been accept- 
ed by the nations, we should not 
have had now so many sufferings to 
undergo, nor been menaced by a fu- 
ture still more calamitous. The oth- 
er utterance, that of modern civiliza- 
tion, inspired by the idea that it was 
an invincible and independent power, 
spurned the thought not merely of 
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supernatural aid, but even of super- 
natural authority. Moreover, in proof 
of its power, it collected then under 
distinct heads all the evidences of 
the progress of the present age, prof- 
fering them as an infallible guarantee 
of new and still greater progress in 
the immediate future. Thousands 
listened with credulity to such lan- 
guage, and, opening their hearts to 
glorious dreams of the future, exult- 
ed over the hopes they had conceiv- 
ed with a joy whose folly was unques- 
tionable, though it would be hard to 
pronounce whether it proceeded most 
from impiety or pride. It is, howev- 
er, a satisfaction to speak with bold- 
ness and candor, calling things by 
their right names : such joy was fool- 
ish, because it was at once both 
proud and impious. The words of 
the Supreme Pontiff were derided, and 
abuse and calumnies of every de- 
scription were heaped with a lavish 
hand on the acts of the Gicumenical 
Council, 

Now, assuming the active opposi- 
tion of these two powers, what con- 
sequences must result from it in the 
domain of facts? The problem is 
unquestionably an important one, and 
we must treat it by first going back 
and tracing it downward from first 
principles. 


III. 


Tue decree of the Pope when sum- 


moning an (E£cumenical Council 
may be defined as the supreme exer- 
cise of his authority; and the coun- 
cil so assembled is the greatest and 
most universal act of the power of 
good with which the church has been 
invested ; she who is the City of God, 
yet a pilgrim upon earth. Reason- 
ing on these same questions, a year 
ago, I recollect having thus express- 
ed myself: “ Assuming that the life 
of the Catholic Church is charity 
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both in its source and its organiza- 
tion, and that the Papacy is the cen- 
tral seat of charity; what, then, is the 
(Ecumenical Council, that supreme 
act of the Papacy and the church ? 
The answer is not difficult: it is the 
supreme act of charity peculiar to 
Catholicity, and is therefore that pow- 
er of supernatural love which is alone 
strong enough to combat with and 
put to flight the gigantic and many- 
sided egotism of the times we live 
in.” 

Now, such an act of this all-pow- 
erful charity did the church initiate 
on the 8th day of December, 1869— 
a day that will live for ever in the 
memory of posterity, and never fail 
to be spoken of with blessings. To 
the eyes of Catholics, the Council 
of the Vatican appeared—and such 
it is—a new and living fountain of 
hope. It seemed as if the yearnings 
of three centuries and many genera- 
tions were at last to be gratified by 
this council. It seemed, in a special 
manner, as if the tendencies and 
wants of the nineteenth century con- 
verged toward this council, like rays 
to a common centre. And here, the 
better to understand the truth of 
these sentiments, we trust it will not 
be unacceptable to our readers if we 
lay before them what we ourselves— 
partakers in and witnesses of the uni- 
versal conscience—published on the 
very day on which the GEcumenical 
Council opened in the Vatican: 


“ And, in truth, what is the council in 
relation to the nineteenth century? It is 
the desire of all, a something longed and 
sighed for by all minds and all hearts, 
the ideal of the noblest and most gene- 
rous aspirations that now assert their 
sway over the spirit of man. Nor is it 
that only, but it is likewise what was 
needed to meet the most urgent and wide- 
spread want of our age. It will doubtless 
appear strange to very many that the 
council should be styled the desire of 
all men, but such is nevertheless the 
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fact; consciously or unconsciously, al] 
longed for it: all, those who hail it anq 
those who curse it, those who believe j; 
it and those who despise it. Yes, all; ] 
who exalts our age, and he who bewail 
its errors, he whose heart is rejoiced, ar 
he who sheds tears over the events of 
our century; princes and people, 
priesthood and the laity, religion 
civilization, faith and science. Assu 
ly, were any additional proof neces 

to demonstrate to conviction, by the ey 
dence of reason and history, that the P. 
pacy is the heart of humanity, th: 

in which all the aspirations of hum 
converge and unite, here would b 
proof in the summons that convened t 
(Ecumenical Council. For, from th 
rious and judgments | 
upon our age, some in adulation, other 
in blame, one thing is evident, and a 
agree in admitting it, that the tenden 

of our directed by a twofold 
traction toward union and liberty. The 
guiding 


opposite 


age are 


influences are in  themsel 
most powerful, noble, and exalte 
cause they mirror the infinite, abs 
and supreme unity of God. Lib« 
the image and proof of the Infinite 
ing, for he alone is truly free, an 
spirit which tends by love toward him 
adorned with liberty, and possesses tl 
power of reducing its free will to 
Union is the shadow and effect of 
divine union, because the one God 
Truth, one Good, one Beauty, can 


sweetly and strongly bring into a 


the wills and understandings of men 
and cause them to harmonize in the limi 
less range of space, and the vicissitude 
and diversity of time.” 


Now, two such qualities and ten 
dencies of humanity, acting in an es 
pecial manner, or, in other words, 
more powerfully and universally thai 
ever before, rule over and exalt ow 
age. He who should say that these 
two tendencies, naturally common t 
all men, all times, and all places, had 
become the passions of the age, and 
even its most ardent passions, woul: 
express our ideas on this subject, an: 
give an adequate description of the 
times in which we live. 

Liberty, then, and union, are the 
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cry from every quarter, the thought, 
desire, hope, strength, and occupa- 
tion of all intellects, of all classes, of 
everything that belongs to man, from 
the highest to the lowest. Trades, 
business, and commerce cry aloud 
for liberty, and for union with liberty. 
The free co-operation of the indus- 
trial arts and workmen’s societies, of 
societies of merchants and banking- 
houses, are ideas and facts so com- 
mon in these days that the dominion 
of the two tendencies referred to 
above is clearly made manifest in the 
lower order of civilization. And this 
order, quickened by such ideas and 
making use of such aids, becomes the 
instrument of new liberty and still 
greater union. ‘Thus, the power of 
steam triumphing over the obstacles 
of matter, and the speed of electricity 
overcoming the resistance of space 
and time, favor the free expansion of 
nation toward nation, and make, I 
might aimost say, one single society 
out of the most distant nations. 
Rising from this lower order of 
civilization, the industries of every 
kind, to what is far nobler, that of 
science, we observe the same aspira- 
tions, perhaps more universally dif- 
fused and more passionate in degree 
toward liberty and union, Freedom 
of thought, freedom of education, 
freedom of speech and of the press, 
seem to be the idols of the day ; for, 
strange to say, freedom of the intel- 
lectual life is deemed by very many 
not as the dowry of science, but the 
fundamental principle of all human 
instruction. ‘There exists, also, with 
this desire for intellectual freedom, a 
craving after union. Scientific con- 
gresses, either general or confined to 
some particular branch of knowledge, 
succeed each other at no distant in- 
tervals, sometimes in one place and 
sometimes in another, so as to unite 
men of intellect whom distance of 
space had kept asunder. The lite- 
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rary journals, whose number is so 
great as to excite amazement, have 
become the arena for the free diffu- 
sion of thought; they keep alive the 
work of the scientific congresses, and 
spread its knowledge—spreading it 
in such a manner as to complete the 
intellectual union of the human race, 
by making the speculations of the 
great men of science familiar to the 
most ordinary intellects. 

Turning our gaze from the indus- 
trial and intellectual to the moral 
life, that is to say, to the life of socie- 
ty, the two aspirations appear strong- 
er and more manifest ; so strong and 
manifest that we might be tempted 
to call them insane and mischievous. 
To the cry of liberty, the civilized 
nations of earth respond with trans- 
port, and rise in rebellion against 
whatever can be shown to be in any 
way opposed to freedom, Never in 
previous times were such _ social 
changes witnessed, so unexpected, so 
general, so. profound, and carried 
through with so much enthusiasm, as 
those just enacted and initiated with 
the cry of liberty. The political 
organization of nations, the adminis- 
trative control of provinces and mu- 
nicipalities, have all been regulated 
by the principle of free election, 
freedom of vote and opinion. The 
slavery of man to man, a lamentable 
relic of paganism, has been abolished 
in many places by legal enactment, 
and is universally looked on with 
more repugnance than _ heretofore. 
After the hard-fought battles in North 
America on the question of slavery, 
the negroes there have been raised 
to the dignity of freemen. 

No less vigorous and resistless has 
been the tendency. toward social 
union. The principle of nationality 
has traversed all Europe with the ra- 
pidity of lightning, kindling as it pass- 
ed the minds of men, exciting and 
agitating them in a wonderful man- 
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ner. Even as we write, the cry for 
unions still more comprehensive—the 
union of races—strikes upon our ears. 

It is, then, an indisputable fact, a 
fact whose evidence is clear to all 
and is admitted by all, that the as- 
pirations of our age are towards 
union and liberty. 

We shall therefore hail the council 
as the final goal of these aspirations 
of the human race. And yet, in say- 
ing this, we have not stated all that 
the council implies; for it serves 
also to satisfy an essentially human 
want that equals those twofold aspira- 
tions, or, to speak more correctly, is 
still stronger and more universal than 
they. What, then? Shall it be said 
that the aspirations and wants of the 
human mind are not directed to the 
same object? Most assuredly; the 
end, but not the immediate object, is 
the same. They proceed from differ- 
ent impulses: the one arises from the 
tendencies of the age, but without 
any regard to the good or evil quali- 
‘ies inherent in such tendencies; the 
other is the result of a vice that mod- 
ifies and corrupts such tendencies, a 
vice that may prove fatal to nations, 
alluring them by the cry of liberty 
and union to slavery and desolation. 
‘The want we refer to argues a vice 
to be corrected, an infirmity to be 
healed, a danger to be shunned, ex- 
press it as we will; but let us not 
deny the fact, a most sad and painful 
one, for which the council furnishes 
a sovereign and most 
remedy. 

But what, it will be asked, is this 
vice which degrades the noble aspi- 
rations for liberty and union, and 
causes such misery to nations ? It 
is the rejection of-authority—a rejec- 
tion absolute and unlimited, that has 
penetrated into every relation of 
human life. The better, however, to 
make our sentiments clear on this 
subject, and to bring under consider- 
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ation, not the existence of such a 
vice, but the cause that produced it, 
we must trace the question. back to 
its source. 

The fundamental dogma of the 
Protestant Reformation gave birth at 
the same instant to a double nega- 
tion—the rejection of liberty and « f 
union—so that the servitude of the 
human will and individualism were 
exalted to the dignity of a principle. 
It seems like a contradiction that the 
basis of Protestantism, namely, pri- 


vate interpretation, which is the re- 


jection of a supreme authority, should 


have led in its consequences to sery- 
itude. But the contradiction disap- 
pears when we reflect that so ne- 
cessary is authority to man that he 
will bow to fatalism or force if he has 
no legitimate authority to which t 

turn. History bears evidence that 
two centuries and a half of debasing 
servitude and cruel separations fol- 
lowed. Such a long period of slum- 
ber must necessarily have had an 
awakening ; for the innate tendencies 
of humanity may for a time grow 
faint or dormant, but they can never 
be extinguished. Moreover, should 
they, for any length of time, be 
checked in their natural expansion, 
this necessity grows to gigantic pro- 
portions, till it sweeps before it every 
obstacle like a torrent in its impe- 
tuous course. Such was the result to 
be expected, and which really took 
place, at the close of the eighteenth 
century. But the minds of men 
having been seduced by the sophis- 
tries of the Reformation, the new era 
of liberty and union must of necessity 
reflect its deceitful philosophy. There- 
fore, liberty and union, when they 
arose, cast aside the principle of au- 
thority, as Protestantism had done at 
its first appearance. Liberty rejected 
religion to become atheistical, and 
fraternity or union affiliated itself tc 
pantheism. 
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And, in truth, atheism and panthe- 
ism—two systems that harmonize be- 
cause they are convertible—have pe- 
netrated into and made conquests in 
every condition of life. Fourierism 
and the abuse of industrial unions, 
while rejecting authority, have touch- 
ed materialism on the one side and 
communism on the other, and are 
the atheistic and pantheistic forms of 
labor. Freedom of speculation, by 
spurning at every authoritative princi- 
ple, has ended in rationalism ; the sys- 
tematizing of science has fallen into 
pantheism or syncretism; rational- 
ism and syncretism are the atheistic 
and pantheistic forms of the intel- 
lectual life. The modern code of 


morality and justice, by stripping lib- 
erty and the brotherhood of mankind 
of legitimate authority, have ended 
in naturalism and socialism, the athe- 
istic and pantheistic forms of society. 

Now, these two vices, atheism and 
pantheism, the leading errors of the 


day, have changed the universal 
movement toward liberty and union 
into matter for the deepest and keen- 
In the midst of the im- 
mense riches that our age has been 
accumulating through its free and as- 
sociated industries, there seems to be 
nothing that man touches that can 
cheer or console him in the solitude 
of his heart, and, free lord as he is of 
matter, yet he feels himself its slave, 
because he has made it the grave of 
his noblest aspirations. It might al- 
most be said that matter, subjugated 
in so many ways by the liberty and 
union existing among men in these 
days, was secretly tyrannizing over 
and dividing them, denying man’s 
avithority over it because man has 
himself cast off the true and supreme 
authority raised over him. In the 
same manner, in the life of thought 
all our knowledge is felt to be, as 
was said of old, but vanity, and a 
vanity that crushes and keeps us 
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asunder from one another. Many’ 
yes, very many, agree in crying loud- 
ly for liberty and the union of intel- 
lect, but theirs are merely outward 
words—words which do not respond 
to the real life of man’s intellectual 
powers. We shall proclaim openly that 
it is a falsehood, and a falsehood by 
which man strives to deceive himself, 
and, if possible, conceal his sorrow. 
Without fear of error, we can say 
that modern science tyrannizes in 
secret over the intellects of men, and 
divides them, because liberty and 
the union of intellects rejected or 
rather usurped the supreme control 
over the minds of men. Rationalists 
and pantheists cannot deny this; we 
appeal to the truthful testimony of 
their own consciences and of histo- 
ry; we appeal to the candid avowal 
of Frederick Schelling. Is it not 
true that, beneath the pompous ap- 
pearances of liberty and union, the 
inner powers of thought are under 
the grievous yoke of so-called sys- 
tems, and, in addition, are slaved 
and tormented by secret and con- 
stant doubts? Is it not true that 
great differences exist among men of 
intellect, who reject to-day what was 
believed yesterday, and that there is 
no agreement whatever in the great- 
est and most important principles ? 
To sum up: the intellectual life of 
the nineteenth century has neither in- 
terior liberty nor union, because with 
Protestantism it has denied the prin- 
ciple which could alone give freedom 
and unity to the minds of men, and 
this denial is the only instance of that 
liberty and union of which it makes 
so great a boast. 

Neither in regard to the moral and 
social life of nations is the case in 
any way different. From the atheis- 
tical liberty of an independent moral- 
ity has resulted the interior servitude 
of the will, which means the truly 
despotic empire of passions most de- 
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grading to the mass and the indivi- 
dual and the despotic atheism of 
states. And from the pantheistic 
union exhibited in the practice of 
centralization and the theory of so- 
cialism, there resulted a sanguinary 
war in the heart of Christendom: a 
war of the state with the church, of 
the people with monarchy, a war of 
everything in subjection against 
everything in .authority. Hence we 
in the most civilized countries 
the despair of its noblest citizens, 
men like the younger Brutus and Ca- 
to; hence the despondency of the 
higher station, blended with scorn 
and indignation; hence the frantic 
aims of the populace breaking forth 
into rebellion; hence the enormous 
standing armies; hence amidst the 
shouts for liberty and fraternity the 
nations are arming, and every citi- 
zen is enrolled a soldier. 

If such, then, is the condition of 
the age and the ferment in the minds 
of men, if such is the condition of 
the populations, what, let us ask, is 
at present the great, the urgent want 
of mankind? ‘To contradict the sen- 
timent of union and liberty would be 
madness; to contradict the atheism 
of liberty and the pantheism of un- 
ion is wisdom and true charity, and 


see 


therein safety is to be found; for, 


take away pantheism from union, and 
atheism from liberty, there will re- 
main union and true liberty both 
exteriorly and interiorly. And as- 
suming that the deadly principles of 
atheism and pantheism sprang from 
Protestantism, which rejected the Pa- 
pacy, the supreme personification of 
power, the return to authority, the 
true and only source of liberty and 
union, is the great and universal 
want of the present age. 


IV. 


To satisfy so great a want, the 
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City of God, exercising the most per- 
fect act of its power of goodness and 
love, convoked the Council of the Va- 
tican. But in opposition to the City of 
God in its exercise of this supreme act 
of love and goodness, stands the City 
of Satan, which has always combat- 
ed it, and will continue to do so to 
the end of time. It was, therefore. 
an easy matter to predict that the 
City of Satan would assuredly put 
forth its utmost powers of evil in 
Opposition to that supreme effort of 
the church of Christ. Such a con- 
clusion would be warranted both by 
reason and history. By reason, in- 
asmuch as humanity may well be 
likened to a battle-field, wherein the 
powers of good and evil contend for 
mastery, falsehood, and truth, the 
old Adam and the new, Cain 
Abel, Satan and Christ, so that a state 
of warfare may be said to be the law 
of this life; and as no real progress 
can be made but as the result of < 
hard-won victory, it follows logical- 
ly that our own age, being subject 
to the same law, must pass through 
a terrible conflict. History bears 
evidence to the same effect, how at 
critical times the whole powers of 
evil rose up in terrible conflict against 
the great undertakings of the church. 
And I will add that as the work of the 
Vatican Council was to bring to light 
in a special manner the naturalism of 
modern civilization, which 
its origin from atheism and panthe- 
ism, and afterwards to strengthen 
and exhibit in a clearer light the su- 
preme authority of the 
on the other hand, modern civiliza- 
tion had to put forth all the strength 
it derived from naturalism to crush 
the Papacy. 

All this might have been and was 
foretold. Two periods are to be 
distinguished in the brief existence 
of the Vatican Council: they are 
those which correspond to the two 
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sessions which the Pope presided over 
in person. The first was directed 
specially against those monster errors 
from which naturalism springs ; the 
second, after not a hasty but a long 
and comprehensive discussion, de- 
creed the universal supremacy of the 
papal authority, the supremacy of 
his teaching, that is, the infallibility of 
the Pope, when he speaks (to use 
the language of the schools) ex cathe- 
dré. You might have said, then, that 
the great task of the council was 
ended, and time will perhaps show 
that you would not have judged 
amiss. 

However, the City of Satan was 
meanwhile no idle spectator, but ex- 
erted its powers in many and various 
ways, yet so that it may be said with 
truth that two of these corresponded 
singularly to the two important pe- 
the council. In the first 
place, there was witnessed a great 

portentous gathering of free- 
tl from all countries of the 
earth, and to this was assigned the 
title of Anticouncil, to signify in the 


most 
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open way possible the war 
h the naturalism of the day is 
aging against the church and the 
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Papacy. But this gathering failed 
to accomplish anything, so that, as 
was justly said, the infant cries of 
the new-born Anticouncil were also the 
last gasp of its mortal agony. In 
vain, besides, were all the efforts of 
the irreligious press, its sarcasms and 
calumnies; in vain the intrigues of 
antichristian diplomacy. In_ vain, 
too, was that last effort, those ap- 
peals of discord flung into the camp 
of the assembled bishops. Nor do I 
say all when I affirm that such guilty 
efforts accomplished nothing against 
thecouncil. I might have added, and 
I do so without hesitation, that they 
shed additional lustre on it. For, if 
they prove nothing else, they prove 
at least these two truths: first, that 
all the efforts of the world and hell 
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shall not prevail against the church ; 
et porte inferi non prevalebunt adver- 
sus eam ; secondly, that the freedom 
and fulness of discussion that took 
place in the council before defining 
dogmatically was greater than its 
adversaries expected or even desired. 
A new proof, were any such needed, 
that the church of Christ is neither 
an opponent nor a weakener of the 
powers of human reason, but is the 
harmonizer of the human element 
with the divine, of science with faith, 
of liberty with supernatural autho- 
rity. 

This was the first great effort of 
the adversaries of the council, but 
there soon followed a second. Peace- 
ful opposition having failed, it was 
easy to foresee that modern civiliza- 
tion would change its mode of war- 
fare, and instead of moral force would 
call to its aid physical force and vio- 
lence. But for this it was necessary 
that some opportunity be given, and 
the invasion of Rome by ruffian 
bands as contemplated was too ha- 
zardous an undertaking, so long as 
the French eagle cast the shadow of 
its protection over the Vatican. The 
opportunity wanted was not long in 
presenting itself. Strange coincidence! 
At the very time when papal infalli- 
bility was added to the dogmas of 
faith, and almost on the very day, 
war broke out unexpected between 
France and Prussia. How Satan 
must have exulted with ferocious joy 
at that terrible hour! Such a war 
seemed to supply his city with the 
means of renewing its assaults on 
the City of God. 

The Prussian minister Bismarck, the 
chief representative of modern civili- 
zation, had been fora long time in clos- 
est alliance with the double atheism 
of authority and modern liberty, that 
is to say, with the autocracy of Rus- 
sia and modern revolution, which both | 
desired the triumph of the German 
arms. In consequence of this alli- 
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ance, France came _ single-handed 
into the contest, while Prussia drew 
with her all Germany. The North- 
ern armies won astonishing victories, 
and their allies shared in the advan- 
tagesof them. Preponderance in the 
East was again made practicable to the 
atheism of authority, and the atheism 
of liberty took possession of Rome 
Rome from whose walls, through a 
blunder or a crime, the French gov- 
ernment had withdrawn its troops. 
As a consequence, the Pope 
stripped of his temporal power, 
the council suspended. 

This was the result of the war 
against the Papacy; this was the 
crowning effort of the City of Satan 
against the City of God—an effort in 
relation to which modern civilization 
showed more clearly than before 
both its character and the end at 
which it aimed. All the organs of 
the press that have sold themselves 
to the false spirit of the age—and their 
number is very great—all with unani- 
mity of sentiment and in one chorus 
extolled the shameful outrage to the 
skies, and made it the subject of a 
senseless triumph. And what de- 
serves notice, in as far as it goes to 
show the truth of our opinions, is 
that all pronounced this exploit as 
the greatest victory of modern civili- 
zation against Catholic superstition 
and the theocracy of the middle ages. 

Was it a real victory? And will 
it be lasting ? Will it be in our pow- 
er, reverentially and with due timidi- 
ty, to withdraw a little the veil that 
covers the designs of Providence in 
reference to these facts, and predict 
the future? The answer to these 
questions cannot be briefly given, 
and must therefore form the subject 
of a future article. Nevertheless, to 
close this article and prepare the 
minds of our readers for what is to 
follow, I think it necessary to draw a 
conclusion from the matters discuss- 
ed, and it is this: that our brethren 
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in the faith have no reason in the 
world to be astonished at the painful 
events happening in these times, 
Such things were necessary—so nec- 
essary were they that we ourselves, a 
year ago, ventured to predict this 
contest, when the political atmo- 
sphere was still unclouded, and all 
around breathed an air of peace, 
“ This new year,” said we on the first 
day of January, 1870, “ will be doubt- 
less one of the most memorable of all 
recorded in history. In it, not two 
but two great meet 
and trace broadly their distinction 
one from the other—an era that is 
closing, and one that is about to be- 
gin. And in this same year, a momen- 
tous struggle will correspond to the 
meeting of the two eras—the struggle 
of two contrary principles which aim 
at the conquest of the human race. 
The two eras are, that of Protestantism 
religious and civil, and that of Chris- 
tian revival in all the orders 
relations of the Catholic Church 
The two principles are egotism and 
charity—egotism, which begot and 
animates Protestantism, and charity, 
which is the life of Catholicity.” The 
conflict, fierce, terrible, and waged 
under different forms, was a necessity ; 
why, then, be astonished that what 
was to take place has really happen- 
ed? Is not the spouse of him who 
espoused her with his sacred blood 
sent forth to combat? Had this 
conflict not taken place, we should 
have been tempted to say that it 
would be necessary to call in ques- 
tion the great law of human history 
—/progress through suffering. 

Away, then, with astonishment, 
which would be folly! Away with 
vain fears! The church has combat- 
ed and overcome all the moral force 
brought to bear against the Papacy 
and the council, and shall it tremble 
before brute force ? Is not the first 
victory a most certain pledge of the 
second ? 
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OF YORKE, 


CHAPTER VIL. 


DRAMATIS 


One Saturday evening in June, the 
Seaton mail-coach, with two passen- 
cers, drove out of the city of Bragon 
on its way eastward. Both 
passengers were gentlemen, and both 
young. One was large and _ light- 
complexioned ; the other, slight and 
dark. The large one had a hard, 
white face, whose only expression 
seemed to be a fixed determination 
to express nothing. Such a look is 
provoking. Let us read a little of the 
man in spite of himself. People 
have no right to shut themselves up 
in that way. One would say imme- 
diately that he is what is called a 
very good man, one of those good 
men whom we praise, and avoid: 
that is, he does not offend against 
the decalogue nor the revised statutes. 
But there is a law radiant with a 
tenderer glory, dropped, verse by 
verse, through the Scriptures, taught 
constantly by the church, attested to 
human hearts by the very need of it, 
and that law he keeps not. One 
wonders at such a man, and, in 
softer moods, fancies pitifully that he 
aches under that icy coating, and 
that down in the depths of his heart 
some little unfrozen spring perpetual- 
ly troubles his repose by its protest- 
ing, half-stifled murmur. One is also 
exasperated by him. “In his socie- 
ty,” as Miss Clara Yorke said after- 
ward, “one’s thoughts and feelings 
become all puckered up.” He is in- 
deed a powerful moral astringent. 

As if conscious of our observation, 
he turns stiffly away, and looks out of 
the window at his elbow, entertaining 
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his mind with a view of the spiders 
that hang from the beams of the 
covered bridge through which they 
are driving. We are not to be baf- 
fled, however, but can pursue our 
scrutiny. He has large, heavy white 
hands, his broadcloth is of the finest, 
and in the breast-pocket of his coat 
is a2 manuscript sermon. He would 
like to have us listen to that sermon, 
but will not. 

The gentleman who sits at this 
person’s left is as different as could 
well be. He has a thin face, a long 
nose inclining slightly upward to- 
ward the end, and haggard, bright 
eyes. His forehead is high, and all 
the hair is brushed straight back 
from it, and falls on his neck. He 
has a small mouth, with lips so vivid- 
ly red that they seem to be painted. 
In his breast-pocket is a bottle of 
laudanum, which seems to be very 
much at home there. 

These gentlemen had never met 
before they stepped into the coach 
together; and it would be safe to 
say that they had no ardent desire to 
meet again. They were very slow, 
indeed, to improve the opportunity 
afforded them to form an acquain- 
tance, and probably would have 
maintained a very formal demeanor 
toward each other, had not circum- 
stances forced them into a most un- 
dignified intimacy. There had been 
a succession of pouring rains, and 
the roads were frightful, heavy with 
mud, and full of pitfalls. After the 
coach got out of the town and into 
the woods, their situation became 
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very trying to the passengers. To 
say nothing of the pain of bumps 
and bruises, their dignity and sense 
of propriety were constantly being 
outraged by their being thrown into 
each other’s arms, or having their 
heads knocked violently together. 
Under such difficulties, silence be- 
came impracticable. Apologies be- 
came necessary, and exclamations ir- 
repressible. He of the sermon never 
said anything worse than “ Bless me!” 
but the other had occasionally to 
stifle an ejaculation which would not 
have been so pleasant to hear. 

The coach was due at Seaton at 
four o’clock in the morning; but as 
hours passed, and still their motion 
was chiefly lateral and perpendicu- 
lar, their prompt arrival receded 
from a probability to a possibility, 
and thence became impossible. They 
had started at nine o’clock; and at 
three of the next morning they yet 
lacked nearly a mile of reaching the 
half-way house where they were to 
change horses. At that point one of the 
wheels suddenly slipped into a deep 
rut. The four steaming horses strain- 
ed and tugged till they started the 
coach, when it immediately gave a 
lee-lurch, and went into a hole at 
the other side. At the same mo- 
ment, something, whatever it is which 
holds horse and carriage together, 
snapped, and the quadrupeds started 
off on their own account, leaving the 
coach and the bipeds to follow at 
their leisure. The driver, having 
the reins in his hands, was of course 
‘pulled off the box ; but the road re- 
ceived him softly. The passengers 
need have suffered no damage, but 
that the tall one, having, curiously 
enough, the impression that they 
were being run. away with instead of 
from, jumped out of the coach with 
more haste than discretion. The 
spot he sank into was the rut from 
which the front wheel had just been 
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drawn, and the result was 


that he 


emerged upon the road-side in a de- 
plorable masquerade, being clad jn 


a complete domino 
clay and water. 
was quite severely sprained. 

* You'll have to walk to the h 
way house, gentlemen,” the driver 
said, calmly wiping the mud from 
his face. He had 
road too many times to be much dis 
turbed at any mishap of the kind, 
Having spoken, he shouldered the 
mail-bags, and started in 
It was full three minutes before the 
other passenger appeared, and, when 
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he did, his face was perfectly grave 
He threw a 
ket he had found inside out into th 


got a cushion, w 
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road, and stepped on to 


reached in and 


the mud, then walked over them 
unstained as Queen Elizabeth 
Raleigh’s mantle, and stepped 
shod in the neatest of 
the rim of the 
spread its carpet a 


which he completed the bridge across 


boots on to 
delicate 
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side under the trees. Having land- 
ed safely, he turned toward his com- 
panion, who was trying to wash him- 


self in a brook and scrape his cl 
with sticks. “I 
sir,” he said, ‘ to 
the house, and get a complete change 
of clothing. It 
clean those.” 

The 
seemed too much stupefied to do 
thing more than obey. 

Morning was just breaking, cloud- 
less and beautiful, the forest was fresh 
with June, and through it could be 
heard the elfish laughter of brook 
While the travellers had through tl 
night been racked and _ tormented 
conscious only of misery and mud, 
all around them nature had reposed 
in her loveliness and purity, with her 
birds sweetly nestled, her flowers dew- 
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washed, her streams crystal-clear, 
Their road had been like a foul 
thread woven across a beautiful web. 

When they reached the half-way 
house, the tall traveller was in a per- 
fectly abject state. His pride had 
quite disappeared, his dignity was no- 
where to be seen. He allowed him- 
self to be arrayed in a suit of rough 
jarming-clothes a good deal too short, 
in which he beheld himself without 
a smile, and humbly begged 
fellow-traveller to message 
from him to his expecting friends in 
Not only his toilet, but his 
ankle would prevent his 
proceeding on his journey for some 
hours at least. His name was Con- 
way; he was a Baptist minister, and 
was expected to preach in Seaton 
that day. Would the gentleman be 
to send word to the 
church, as soon as he arrived, that 
their looked-for candidate had met 
with an accident ? He was not per- 
sonally acquainted with any one in 
therefore could not direct 
presumed that the driver 
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bear a 
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so good as 
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him, b 


The gentleman with the bright 
eyes cordially promised, then asked 
for breakfast and a clothes-brush, and 
the other withdrew to rest. 

“There’s not time to cook any- 
lord said. ‘“ Passengers never stop 
here to breakfast; and the driver is 
going on in fifteen minutes. But I'll 
do the best I can for you.” 

In ten minutes all was ready. The 
traveller brushed his clothes scrupu- 
lously, combed his hair back in a 
silken wave, bathed his face and 
hands, gave himself one more look 
to be sure that his toilet was correct, 
then seated himself at table. The 
principal dish before him was an eel 
fried in sections, then carefully put 
together, and coiled round the plate. 

“Not much of a breakfast,” the 
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landlord said. “ But we haven’t any 
market here.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed the traveller in 
a deep voice, “ I asked for fish, and 
you give mea serpent! I would as 
soon—I would sooner eat of an ana- 
conda than an eel.” 

“T’m sorry you do not like it, sir,” 
the man replied. “If we raised 
anacondas here, you should have 
one; but we don’t.” 

The traveller drank his coffee, and 
found it not bad. “I will try to do 
without snakes, this morning,” he 
remarked. 

There were twelve miles yet to 
travel; but the road improved slight- 
ly as they went on. Still it was te- 
dious work ; and when at last they 
dreve into the town, it was past ten 
o’clock, and the bells were ringing 
for Sunday service. 

When the coach reached the post- 
office, in the centre of the town, the 
traveller jumped out, and asked to be 
directed to the Universalist meeting- 
house. “ And please send word to 
the Baptist people of the accident 
which befell their minister,” he said. 
“It will be impossible for me to do 
so now.” 

The driver promised, and directed 
the stranger. “Go over the bridge 
here, and up the hill, and you will 
come to a white meeting-house with 
green blinds,” he said. 

The traveller hastily followed the 
direction, and soon came to a house 
answering the description given. The 
congregation were all in their seats; 
and as the new-comer breathlessly 
entered, he heard a voice from the 
pulpit. “My beloved brethren,” the 
voice said, “I am sorry to inform 
you that the minister who was to 
have preached for us to-day will not 
probably come. The stage has not 
come in, and has, most likely, met 
with an accident. But since you 
have all gathered together here to- 
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day, it seemed to me a pity that you 
should go away without hearing the 
word of life. I have therefore 
brought a volume of sermons by the 
reverend— ” 

Here the deacon stopped at sight 
of the stranger hurrying up the aisle, 
made an awkward gesture, took out 
his pocket-handkerchief, and, finally, 
descended sheepishly at one side of 
the pulpit as our belated traveller 
went up the other. 

The minister seated himself on the 
red velvet sofa, which in the temple 
occupied the place of an altar, fum- 
bled a while in the hymn-book for a 
hymn he could not find, wiped his 
heated face, finally read at random. 
Presently there was heard from the 
gallery over the entrance the faint 
twang of a tuning-fork, then a man’s 
voice feeling for the key, which he 
had to transpose from A to C. Pounc- 
ing upon it at length in a stentorian 
do, he soared gradually up through 
dominant to octave, the choir caught 
their parts, and the hymn began. 
Unfortunately, however, in their haste 
they had selected a common metre 
tune for a long metre hymn, as they 
discovered at the end of the second 
line, where they found themselves in 
difficulty by reason of two syllables 
which were unprovided for by the 
music, yet could not well be left out. 

While they were extricating them- 
selves, and finding a more fitful tune, 
the minister took breath, and looked 
round on his congregation. They 
disappointed him. He had been in- 
formed that his hearers were to be 
the young, progressive spirits of the 
town ; and these looked anything but 
young and progressive. They were 
nearly all old and antiquated, and 
their faces struck a chill through 
him. They seemed to be the faces 
of people who believe that one of 
the chief pleasures of heaven consists 
in looking over the celestial battle- 
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ments and witnessing the torments of 
the condemned, rather than of those 
who hold the comfortable doctrine 
of universal salvation. Stern, fateful. 
stolid, they sat there, not even pro- 
voked to a passing smile by the ludi- 
crous contretemps of the choir. The 
minister frowned. He was tired, he 
had been irritated by his travel. 
ling companion, and now he was bit- 
terly disappointed. Seaton was a 
growing town that would soon be 
a city, and he had looked forward 
with pleasure to the prospect of be- 
ing settled there. There seemed no- 
where else for him to go, and he was 
not rich, and he was homeless. The 
sight of this congregation, which he 
saw at once he could never reconcile 
himself to, disturbed him greatly. 
Moreover, in his haste he had forgot- 
ten to take his morning dose of lau- 
danum; and, altogether, but for ; 
glimpse he got of two faces near 
the pulpit, he might have marched 
down, and left the deacon to read as 
many sermons as he chose. These 
two reconciling faces belonged to Miss 
Melicent Yorke and her brother Owen, 
who were visiting the different Seaton 
churches. The fair, tranquil face of 
the lady, her delicate dress, her fold- 
ed hands, even the wreath of violets 
that rested on her flaxen hair, al 
made a pleasant picture for the culti- 
vated glance that swept over it. Of 
Owen he saw only the top of the 
head, and the hand that covered his 
face. But his attitude showed that 
he was hiding a laugh; and any- 
body who could laugh in that con- 
gregation was balm to the minister's 
eyes. In those two he felt sure of 
sympathy. 

The hymn over, the minister read 
a psalm and repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

The congregation listened with 
lengthening faces. In fact, the disap- 
probation was mutual. In the first 
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place, they were shocked that the 
candidate for their pulpit should 
travel on the Lord’s day ; in the next 
place, his looks and manners were 
too little like those of their former pas- 
tor, the Rev. Jabez True; thirdly, 
they had never before had the Our 
Father foisted on them for a prayer. 
They were accustomed to hear a long 
and explicit address to the Deity, in 
which their wishes and thoughts were 
explained to him, and their praises 
and thanks duly meted out—a 
prayer which they could talk about 
afterward. Elder True had been 
gifted in prayer, and would some- 
times pray half an hour without a 
moment’s hesitation. It was certain- 
ly a very shabby thing to put them 
off with the Lord’s Prayer. 

Then came the sermon. Only two 
persons present knew that the text 
was from the Koran. It was a story 
of a certain good man who had a 
plantation of palm-trees, to which he 
used to call the poor, and give them 
such fruit as the knife missed or the 
wind blew off. He died; and his 
sons felt too poor to give anything 
away. So they agreed to come ear- 
ly in the morning, and gather the 
fruit when the poor could not know. 
But in laying their plans, they omit- 
ted to add, “If it please God!” In the 
night a storm passed over the gar- 
den, and in the morning it was as 
one where the fruit had all been gath- 
ered. 

There are various ways in which 
such a text could be treated. Our 
speaker, changing his plan at the last 
minute, irritated by the cold and un- 
sympathizing faces about him, and 
by his personal discomforts, chose to 
enforce this thought: there are those 
who fancy that all the fruits of grace 
are theirs, that they are the elect, 
and that those outside of their walls 
shall perish with hunger while they 
are feasting. Behold, the whirlwind 
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of the wrath of God shall sweep away 
the good they only seem to have, 
and leave them poorer than Lazarus. 
It was a forced interpretation; but 
the speaker was dextrous, and made 
himself appear consecutive even 
when he rambled most. With passion- 
ate vehemence, he denounced those 
sanctimonious souls who mistake a 
curvature of the spine for humility, and 
a nasal twang for an evidence of 
grace. “I love not,” he said, “ those 
cold and heavy souls that never take 
a generous fire. One wonders if they 
ever will burn—under any future cir- 
cumstances. They flatter themselves 
that they are good and just and rea- 
sonable because they are emotionless. 
It isnot so. No heart is pure that 
is not passionate; no virtue safe that 
is not enthusiastic. Is the diamond 
less fine because it is brilliant? Has 
the sea no depth because it sparkles 
on the surface? Would the cannon- 
ball go further flung by the hand 
than it does when shot from the can- 
non’s mouth? Is truth always a 
mountain crowned with snow? It 
may be a volcano. A strong and 
sweet thinker has said, ‘ The wildest 
excess of passion does not injure 
the soul so much as respectable sel- 
fishness does ;’ and he says rightly. 
I protest against the apotheosis of 
phlegm. There are many phases 
of good, and each has his way ; but, 
for my part, I prefer the faults of 
heat to the faults of cold. The form- 
er are often generous faults, the lat- 
ter neverso. The faults of the form- 
er are on the surface, and can neith- 
er be denied nor hidden ; those of the 
latter are deep-rooted, and may be and 
often are mistaken for virtues. Who 
were the great saints? Look at the 
reckless Magdalen, the vehement St. 
Paul, the hasty St. Peter. St. John 
of the Cross quotes as an axiom in 
theology the saying that God moves 
all things in harmony with their con- 
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stitution; and the history of the 
world shows that, when he wanted to 
kindle a grand and holy conflagration, 
he took for workers combustible men 
and women. Among the apostles, 
the only one who was cold and cal- 
culating enough to count money 
and think of the purse when the 
Lord was near enough to set all their 
hearts on fire was Judas, and not 
the worst Judas in the world either. 
For since his time many a pretended 
follower has weighed the Holy One 
in a balance, and sold him for a 
price, and has lacked the after-grace 
to hang himself.” 

“ Let us pray !” 

It was only when Miss Yorke and 
her brother rose, that the astonished 
and scandalized congregation under- 
stood that the sermon was really 
over, and they were to stand up and 
listen to a prayer. 

The minister spoke in a voice yet 
vibrating with excitement: “ O Lord 
God of morning and evéning, of 
storm and sunshine, of the dew that 
bathes the violet and the frost that 
cracks the rock—God of the east 
and the west, and all that lies be- 
‘tween them—God of our souls and 
our bodies, of bliss and of anguish— 
O God, who alone rewardest failure, 
who for thy mantle, which eludes our 
grasp, givest us thy hand to clasp 
—may all thy creatures adore thee! 
Our praise goes up like the note of 
the small bird in the branches; but 
thou hast made us weak. All power 
is thine! Our hearts swell and 
break at thy feet as the waves break 
upon the shore; but thou hast set 
our limit. Space is in the hollow of 
thy hand! We lift our eyes toward 
thee, and their gaze is baffled; but 
thou, who seest all things, hast 
sealed their vision. Glory and 
honor and power be unto thee, in- 
scrutable Wisdom, for ever and ever. 
Amen!” 
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“And he calls that a_ prayer!” 
thought the congregation. ’ 

“ Why, it is like a Catholic pray- 
er!” whispered Melicent to her broth- 
er. “And he quotes St. John of the 
Cross, and the Koran, and Ecce Hp. 
mo. He must be an eclectic minis. 
ter.” 

The congregation went out with 
very glum faces, and scattered to 
their various homes. Only the deacon 
waited in the porch, as in duty bound, 
to invite the minister home to dinner. 

“‘ T suppose you will go home with 
me, Brother Conway,” he said, freez- 
ingly. 

“ Conway!” echoed the minister, 
“You mistake, sir! My name is 
Griffeth.” 

The deacon stared. “ We were 
expecting the Reverend John Con- 
way to preach to-day, as a candidate 
for our pulpit,” he said, eyeing Mr. 
Griffeth suspiciously. “ Doyoucome 
in his place ?” 

An expression of perplexity, in- 
stantly succeeded by one of poig- 
nant amusement, passed over the 
minister’s face. Then he became 
grave. “It seems that I have come 
in his place,” he said, “ but most un- 
willingly. Brother Conway met with 
an accident which delayed him. He 
sent his regrets to you by me, and 
hopes he may be here this afternoon. 
Good-morning, sir! I will not burden 
your hospitality to-day.” 

The deacon’s face cleared. It 
was a blessed relief to find that they 
would have no more to do with this 
man. 

The stranger crossed the portico 
to where Melicent and Carl still lin- 
gered, having overheard this conver- 
sation. “I beg your pardon!” he 
said. “ But will you have the kind- 
ness to tell me of what denomination 
the church is in which I have been 
preaching ?” 

“It is Baptist,” Carl replied; “of 
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the kind, I think, they call ‘ Hard- 
shelled.’ ” 

«“ God be praised !” ejaculated the 
minister. “I have got into the 
wrong pulpit !” 

Melicent immediately insisted on 

his going home with them. “We 
can at least protect you from the 
Hard-shells until your own friends find 
you,” she said. 
' The invitation being cordially giv- 
en, and seconded by Carl, the minis- 
ter thankfully accepted it, and they 
started on their homeward way. 
“ My blunder is likely to give great 
offence to one-half the town, and 
great amusement to the other half,” 
he said, as they went along. “I am 
ruly thankful to find a refuge from 
both.” 

Mrs. Yorke received her unexpect- 
ed guest with the greatest kindness ; 
Mr. Yorke, wjth the greatest cour- 
tesy. It was one of the pleasantest 
families in the world to visit. Not 
easily accessible to everybody, nor 
quick to form intimacies, whomever 
they did receive, they made at once 
athome. There was a charming 
ease in their company. Your sole 
reminder that they understood the 
proprieties of life was the fact that 
they never sinned against them. 

Seated in the midst of the family, 
who gathered about him, the min- 
ister related the adventures of the 
last twenty-four hours to his smiling 
auditory. Only two persons present 
were grave. Edith could perceive 
nothing ludicrous in the circum- 
stances. It was a most sad and un- 
comfortable fact that Minister Con- 
way should have got into the mud, 
she thought; and, as to preaching 
in the wrong pulpit, that seemed to 
her a very awful mistake. The other 
solemn face belonged to little Eugene 
Cleaveland, five years old, Major 
Cleaveland’s youngest son. The 
child was a pet of the Yorkes, and 
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always stayed with them when his 
father was away from home. He 
had quite adopted them as his rel- 
atives. Mr. and Mrs. Yorke were 
his aunt and uncle. The others were 
all cousins. Leaning on Clara’s lap, 
quite unmindful of her caressing 
hand in his hair or on his cheek, he 
gazed with large, bright black eyes at 
the minister, drinking in every word, 
and thinking his own thoughts. 

“ Isn’t your God as good as their 
God is?” he asked suddenly in the 
the first pause. 

“We have all the same God, my 
child,” the minister replied ; and im- 
mediately added to the others, “I 
perceive that we had better change 
the subject, lest the little ones should 
be scandalized. I fancy I even read 
reproof in the eyes of your niece, 
madam. And, by the way, she looks 
like some solemn, medieval religious.” 

“ It is odd she should suggest that 
thought- to you,” Mrs. Yorke said. 
“The child is a Catholic. Come, 
my dear, and show Mr. Griffeth what 
a pretty prayer-book you have. It 
was given me by a very lovely and 
zealous French lady whom I knew 
in Paris. I thought it would do 
Edith most good.” 

Edith approached the minister with 
hesitation, half-pleased with him, 
half-doubtful. But while he talked 
pleasantly to her, glancing over 
the book without a sign of pre- 
judice, explaining and praising here 
and there, her doubts were forgotten. 
What the child instinctively felt was, 
that the man had no religious con- 
victions; but, her reason being unde- 
veloped, she could not understand 
what he lacked. When he learned 
that she was half-Polish, he delighted 
her by telling how, in the glorious 
days of Poland, when the nobles 
heard Mass, they unsheathed their 
swords at the Gospel, to show that 
they were ready on the instant to do 
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battle for the faith, and he promised 
to procure for her a little handful of 
earth from the sacred soil of Praga. 
He then repeated and translated for 
her an anonymous hymn to the Holy 
Innocents, written in the fourth cen- 
tury, and, at Mrs. Yorke’s request, 
copied it into the prayer-book. It 
was this: 


Salvete, flores martyrum, 
Quos lucis ipso in limine, 
Christi insecutor sustulit, 
Ceu turbo nascentes rosas. 
Vos, prima Christi victima, 
Grex immolatorum tener, 
Aram ante ipsam, simplices, 
Palma et coronis luditis.” 


Miss Yorke presently excused her- 
self with the smiling announcement 
that she must prepare the dessert for 
dinner, and Clara went out to gather 
flowers for the dinner-table, taking 
Eugene Cleaveland with her. 

They roamed about the edge of 
the woods, finding wild-roses and 
violets ; they ventured into wet places 
for the blue flower-de-luce; they 
gathered long plumes of ferns, and 
ina dusky cloister where a brook 
had hidden one of its windings, they 
found a cardinal-flower lighting the 
place like a lamp. 

Suddenly the little boy cried out, 
and began to dance about. There 
was a bug gone away up in his 
jacket, he declared. 

Clara searched him, but found no- 
thing. 

“There’s nothing on you, little 
dear!” she said. “ Come home, now. 
It is dinner-time, and you must help 
me to arrange the flowers. There is 
no bug, child; it is all your imagi- 
nation.” 

“Does my imagination wiggle?” 
he cried indignantly. “There !” 

The last exclamation referred to 
a creeping at his throat; and out 
hopped an active little frog, which 
had been circumnavigating the child 
ever since he pulled the last blue lily. 
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They went homeward with their 
baskets of flowers, and encountered 
on the way Boadicea Patten with her 
baby in her arms. She had come to 
see her son and daughter, and was 
trying to keep out of sight of the 
front windows, where she 
stranger. 

Clara Yorke immediately seized 
upon the infant. No baby ever 
escaped her caresses; and this one 
the young ladies had taken under 
their especial charge. They sup- 
plied its wardrobe, and went to see 
it, or had it come to them every 
week. It was a pretty child, bright, 
white, and well-mannered, with 
lordly air of taking homage as if it 
were due. 

When Clara entered the parlor, 
found only the gentlemen and Edith 
there; but that did not prevent her 
insisting on her little one being re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. She calle 
attention to the wonderful dimpled 
shoulders and elbows, pulled its eye- 
lids down pitilessly to display the 
long lashes, uncurled its yellow locks 
and let them creep back into rings 
again, and crowned it with violets, 
quoting Browning : 


Saw a 


“ Violets instead of laurel in the hair, : 
As those were all the little locks could bear 


Then she consigned the child to 
her brother. “ I have domestic cares 
to attend to,” she said, “and you 
must amuse my beauty while I am 
gone. ‘What must you do?’ Talk 
to it, of course. ‘What shall you 
say ?’? Why, Owen, do not be stupid! 
Say whatever you can think of that 
is suited to the darling’s capacity. 
Come, Eugene, we have important 
affairs on hand.” 

Carl looked at his charge with im- 
mense good-will and not a little per- 
plexity, and it stared back solemnly 
at him, waiting to be entertained. 
Something must be said. 
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« What is your opinion concerning 
the origin of ideas ?” asked the young 
man, at length, with great politeness. 

Instantly the little face brightened 
with delighted intelligence ; the lips 
became voluble in a strange lan- 
suage, and the dimpled hands caught 
at Carl’s sunny locks. 

“Qh! for an interpreter,” he ex- 
claimed. “If we had an interpre- 
ter, we could confound the savants. 
Clara,” to his sister just returning, 
« what is this little wretch saying ?” 

“ He is saying that he loves every- 
body in the whole world !” she cried, 
catching the babe in her arms, and 
half-stifling it with kisses. “ And, 
now, please come to dinner.” 

“Tt is not a bad solution,” mused 
the minister, as he and Carl went out 
last. ‘“ Perhaps love is the root from 
which our ideas grow. Undoubtedly 
the kind of ideas a person has de- 
pends on the nature and degree of 
his loving.” 

“You see that here we stand not 
upon the order of our going,” Clara 
laughed back frem the doorway ; 
“or, rather, we follow the style of 
ecclesiastical processions, and place 
the principal person last.” 

There wes a cluster of yellow 
violets by Mr. Griffeth’s plate. His 
eyes often turned on them, and 
always with a grave expression. 
“ They remind me of a brother I have 
lost,” he said at length to Mrs. Yorke. 
“Philip used to paint flowers beau- 
tifully, and a bunch of yellow violets 
was the last thing he painted. If 
you were not new-comers in Seaton, 
I should think it possible that you 
might have seen or heard of him. 
He went to school here to an old 
minister, Mr. Blake, the predecessor, 
I believe, of Dr. Martin.” 

“Philip Griffeth !” Mrs. Yorke ex- 
claimed, blushing with surprise, 
* Why, I went to school with him. I 
recollect him perfectly. This is my 
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native place, Mr. Griffeth. Yes, 
Philip was the favorite of every one, 
teacher and pupils. He used to 
help me with my Virgil. Mr. Blake 
made us all study Latin, and the 
boys had to study Greek. The min- 
ister thought that no person should 
be admitted into polite society who 
did not know one at least of these 
languages. I recollect him, a small, 
pompous man, with an air of fierce- 
ness very foreign to his character. 
He wished to be thought a stern and 
fateful personage, while in truth he 
was the softest man alive. When he 
used to come to our house, and ex- 
tend his awful right hand to me, I 
always knew that the left hand, hid- 
den behind his back, held a paper of 
candy.” 

The discovery of this mutual friend 
formed a strong tie between the min- 
ister and his new acquaintances, so 
that they seemed quite like old 
friends, The family pressed him to 
stay till evening, when they would 
send for some of his people to come 
for him; and he, nothing loth, con- 
sented. 

“ But, I warn you,” he said to the 
young people, when they had returned 
to the parlor, “that, unless you allow 
me to see you often, this hospitality 
will be a cruel kindness. I should 
find it harder to lose than never to 
have had your society. I could not 
console myself with less than the 
best, as this pretty rustic did,” taking 
up an illustrated copy of Maud Mill 
fer that lay at his elbow. “ But 
what a perfect thing it is!” he added. 

Mrs. Yorke was just passing 
through the room on her way to take 
an afternoon siesta. She paused by 
the table, and glanced at the book. 
“Tt is perfect all but the ending,” 
she said; “ that is too pre-Raphaelite 
for me. Doubtless it would have 
happened quite so ; but I do not wish 
to know that it did.” 
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“ But should not art be true to 
nature ?” asked Mr. Griffeth. He 
liked to hear and see the lady talk. 
Her gentle ways and delicate, pa- 
thetic grace, all charmed him. 

“ Art should be true to nature 
when nature is true to herself,” she 
replied. “I am not a pre-Rapael- 
ite. I believe that the mission of art 
is to restore the lost perfection of na- 
ture, not to copy and perpetuate its 
defects. Otherwise it is not elevat- 
ing; and what it makes you admire 
chiefly is the talent which imitates, 
not the genius which sees. I believe 
that genius is insight, talent only out- 
sight. My husband defines genius 
as artistic intuition, Why should 
the poet have cheated us into loving 
a fair, empty shape? If the girl had 
been disappointed, and had lived 
apart and lonely to the end of her 
days, the picture would have been 
lovely and pathetic. But now it is 
revolting.” 

“JT agree with mamma,” Miss 
Yorke interposed. “If Maud Miiller 
had married the judge, she would 
never have appreciated him. If she 
had been capable of it, she could 
not have condescended to the other 
after having seen him.” 

“T should believe,” the minister 
said, “ that, if she had possessed true 
nobleness of soul, she could not 
have so lowered herself, even if she 
had seen nothing better. To my 
mind, people rise to their proper level 
by spontaneous combustion, needing 
no outward spark, women as well as 
men. ‘The philosophy of the Comte 
de Gabalis may be very true as to 
gnomes, sylphs, and salamanders ; 
but for women I think that such rad- 
ical changes never occur. That the- 
ory belongs to those men who, as 
Mrs. Browning says, believe that ‘a 
woman ripens, like a peach, in the 
cheeks chiefly.’ ” 

“So we have disposed of poor 
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Maud Miller,” said Mrs. Yorke. «] 
repent me of having been so harsh 
with the sweet child. Let us say 
that the poet wronged her; that in 
truth she faded away month by 
month, and grew silent, and shadowy, 
and saint-like, not knowing what was 
the matter with her, but feeling a 
great need of God’s love; and so 
died.” 

With a sigh through the smile of 
her ending, Mrs. Yorke passed noise- 
lessly from the room. ‘The shadows 
of the vine-leaves seemed to strain 
forward to catch at her white dress, 
and the sunlight dropping through 
turned her hair to gold. Then 
shadow and sunlight fell to the floor 
and kissed her foot-steps, missing her. 

Mr. Yorke was out walking about 
his farm, inquiring of Patrick how 
many months it took in that country 
for plants to get themselves above 
ground ; if green peas were due early 
in September; if cucumbers were 
not in danger of freezing before they 
arrived at maturity; if their whole 
crop, in short, did not promise to 
give them their labor for their pains ; 
and making various other depre- 
ciatory comments which his assistant 
inwardly resented. The young peo- 
ple sat in the parlor and improved 
their acquaintance. Soon they found 
themselves talking of personal mat- 
ters and family plans, especially those 
relating to Owen. 

Mr. Griffeth strongly urged his 
remaining in Seaton. “I think it 
would be better to remain if you 
should conclude to study law,” he 
said. “You could pursue your stud- 
ies here without the distractions of 
a city life, and you could begin prac- 
tice with a clearer field. You would 
at once be prominent here, but in the 
city there would be a crowd of able 
and experienced practitioners in your 
way.” 

“¢T would rather be second in 
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Athens than first in Euboea,’” Carl 
objected. ; 

“ Undoubtedly!” was the imme- 
diate response. “But you might 
save time by trying your wings in 
Eubeea before essaying your flight in 
Athens.” 

The sister eagerly seconded the 
proposal, delighted with any plan by 
which they could keep their brother 
with them and yet not injure his 
prospects. Carl listened with favor. 
His new friend had completely cap- 
tivated him; and, sure of such con- 
genial companionship, Seaton ap- 
peared to him a tolerable place to 
live in. 

“Of course, I am not quite disin- 
terested,” Mr. Griffeth said. “I 
want you to stay. But, also, it does 
seem to me well. The place is pro- 
mising. Iam told that it has some 
superior people, and that it is grow- 
ing rapidly. My own coming was a 
chance, and already I rejoice in it. 
One impulse pushed me toward the 
south, another toward the north: 
obeying a philosophical law, I came 
east, and here I shall stay. I recog- 
nized a Providence in it. May not 
you the same ?” 

“Oh! do stay, Owen,” Hester 
said, laying her hand on his arm. 

“What can I do when the evening 
star pleads with me ?” said Carl with 
asmile. When he was pleased with 
his youngest sister, he called her 
Hesper. 

“And you know, Carl, you pro- 
mised to teach me to spell, this sum- 
mer,” said Clara. “I cannot spell !” 
she confessed to the minister. 

“Madam, I congratulate you!” 
he replied. 

“ But it isnot ignorance,” she said, 
blushing very much, ‘English 
spelling is nothing but memory, you 
know. Now, my memory is situated 
in my heart, not my head, andit retains 
only what I love or hate. You do 
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not expect me to be fond of vowels 
and consonants, or enamored of poly- 
syllables, surely.” 

The minister protested that he 
was always enchanted to meet with 
an educated person who could not 
spell. It was, he said, the mark of a 
mind which catches so ardently at 
the soul of a word that it misses 
the form. “I have no doubt,” he 
said, “that you might talk with a 
person a hundred times, and compre- 
hend his character perfectly, yet not 
be able to tell the color of his eyes 
nor the shape of his nose. You 
could also go unerringly to a place 
you had once visited, though you 
could not direct a person there. 
You do not gather your knowledge 
like corn in the ear, but in the gol- 
den grain; and when anybody wants 
the cob, you have to go searching 
about in waste places for it.” 

Mr. Yorke came in, and presently 
Mrs. Yorke, with’ a little sleep-misti- 
ness hanging yet about her. 

“ Where have you been, auntie ?” 
cried Eugene Cleveland, running to 
her. He had his hands full of dan- 
delion curls, which he began hanging 
in her ears, having thus adorned the 
young ladies. 

“JT have been to the land where 
dreams grow on trees,” she said soft- 
ly. 

“Mr. Griffeth says that I am a 
little man,” the child announced, 
with an air of consequence. ‘The re- 
mark had been made an hour before, 
and was not yet forgotten. The lad 
had indeed an exceedingly good 
opinion of himself, and never forgot 
a word of praise. 

Clara called him to her. “ You 
are no more a man,” she said, “ than 
potato-balls are potatoes.” 

He sobered instantly, and went 
about for some time with a very for- 
lorn countenance. After awhile, 
when she had forgotten the remark, 
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he came back to her. “Cousin 
Clara, do potato-balls ever grow 
into potatoes ?” he asked anxious-ly. 

In the evening the Universalist de- 
putation arrived, and took their min- 
ister away with them. 

* Now, Pat, you mark my words,” 
said Betsey, as she saw the family 
stand on the moonlight veranda to 
watch their visitor down the avenue: 
“that man will marry one of the 
Yorke girls.” 

Betsey considered the speedy mar- 
riage of the young ladies a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. 

Patrick was still smarting under the 
insults offered to his garden, and 
would not in any case have hailed 
the alliance of a minister with the fa- 
mily. “Oh, bali! they wouldn’t look 
at him!” he replied crossly. “A 
rogue of a minister, with his nose in 
the air!” 

“T have eyes in my head,” said 
Betsey with dignity. 

“ And a bee in your bonnet,” re- 
torted the man. 

Betsey went into the house, bang- 


ed the door behind her, and began 
setting the kitchen to rights with 
great vigor. She swept up the hearth 
so fiercely that a cloud of ashes came 
out and settled on the mantelpiece, 
and put the chairs back against the 
wall with an emphasis that made 
them rattle. 

Patrick put his head in at the 
door, prudently keeping his body 
out, and looked at her with a depre- 
cating smile. ‘Now, Betsey!” he 
said. 

“You needn’t speak to me again, 
to-night,” she exclaimed, looking se- 
verely away from him. “ You've said 
enough for one time.” 

“ And what have I said to you, 
Betsey ?” 

She faced him. “I wonder if in 
your country it is considered a com- 
pliment to tell a woman that she has 
a bee in her bonnet,” she said. 

“Ah! is that where you are?” 
said Pat, coming half into the room. 
“ T never meant the least harm in my 
life. And, sure, Betsey, did ye ever 
see a bonnet without a J?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


FATHER 


ONE summer morning, Mr. Yorke 
appeared at the breakfast-table with a 
very sour face. He was bilious, and 
he had not slept well. Even Hes- 
ter’s cooing ways failed to mollify 
him. 

“Why, you are feverish, papa,” 
she said. “Your hand is hot and 
dry.” 

He moved his chair impatiently. 
“Yes, your mother insisted on my 
vaking charcoal instead of calomel, 
and I think she must have slily ad- 
ministered a lucifer-match with it: I 
radiate heat.” 

Mrs. Yorke took these complaints 
very quietly. She knew that nothing 
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could be further from her husband’s 
heart than to be dissatisfied with any- 
thing she did. “We were disturbed 
by that fearful noise,” she said quietly, 
taking her place at the table. 

Owen began to laugh. The Sea- 
ton “ cast-iron band” had been out 
the night before, and the young man 
found himself very much amused by 
it. 

“Do you like lawlessness, sir?” 
demanded Mr. Yorke. 

“ That depends on what the law 
is,” the son replied pleasantly. 

“ Well, sir, in this case it is the law 
of common decency, of respect for 
the clergy, and courtesy to strangers. 
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Father Rasle, the Catholic priest, 
came here yesterday, and that Babel 
of cow-bells, and sleigh-bells, and 
mill-saws, and tin trumpets, and wood- 
en drums, and I know not what else, 
was before his door. I call it a 
shameful outrage.” 

«So do I,” Owen replied promptly. 
«J had no idea what it meant.” 

The young ladies all exclaimed in- 
dignantly ; but Edith dropped her 
eyes and was silent. Theology was 
nothing to her, and as yet her faith 
had no life in it. She was deeply 
ashamed of that religion which all 
seemed to scoff at save those who 
tolerated it for her sake. Only her 
promise held her to it. That the 
voice of the people is not always, 
is very seldom, the voice of God, she 
could not be expected to know; nei- 
ther could she be expected to love 
that church which as yet she had 
heard spoken of only by its enemies. 
She did not dream of forsaking the 
religion of her mother; but her con- 
stancy to it seemed to her of the 
same nature as Mrs. Rowan’s con- 
stancy to her drunken husband. 

After breakfast, her uncle bade her 
dress to go with him to call on Father 
Rasle. She obeyed, though with a 
shrinking heart. She had heard 
priests spoken of in the street and 
by the school-children with contempt 
and reviling, and her impression was 
that they must be very disagreeable 
persons to meet. But the religion 
was hers, and she must stand by it, 
never confessing to a doubt nor al- 
lowing any one to reproach it un- 
challenged by her. And if she stood 
by the religion, she must stand by the 
priest, 

Father Rasle, being only a mis- 
sionary there, had no house in Sea- 
ton, but stopped with a decent Irish 
family. It was a poor place, and 
the room in which he received Mr. 
Yorke and his niece was as humble 
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as could well be imagined. But 
there needed no fine setting to show 
that he was that noblest object on 
earth, a Christian gentleman. His 
age might have been a little over 
forty, and his manner was almost 
too grave and dignified, one might 
think at first; but it soon appeared 
that he could be genial beyond most 
men. 

Mr. Yorke presented his niece, and, 
before explaining their errand, apolo- 
gized for the insult that had been of- 
fered the priest the night before. 

“Oh! I certainly did not expect 
the honor of a serenade,” said Father 
Rasle, laughing pleasantly. “ But, if 
it gratified them to give it, I am not 
in the least offended. It is, perhaps, 
a loss to me that I did not care; for 
I might have derived some profit 
from the mortification. On the con- 
trary, I own to you, sir, that I enjoy- 
ed that concert. It was the most 
laughable one I ever heard.” 

Mr. Yorke looked at the speaker 
in astonishment. Here was a kind 
of pride, if pride it could be called, 
which he could not understand. In 
such circumstances, his own impulse 
would have been to shoot his in- 
sulters down instantly. What he 
despised he wanted to crush, to rid 
the earth of, to spare himself the 
sight of; what the priest despised 
he pitied, he wished to raise, to ex- 
cuse, to spare God and the world 
the sight of. It was admirable, his 
visitor owned, but inimitable by him. 

Not being able to say any more on 
the subject, he then stated Edith’s 
case. “You will know what she 
needs,” he concluded, “and I shall 
see that she follows your directions.” 

The father questioned his young 
catechumen, and found her in a state 
of the most perfect ignorance. “The 
child is a heathen!” he said, in his 
odd, broken English, his smile taking 
the harsh edge off the words. “She 
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must study the catechism—this little 
one—and see how much of it she 
will have to say to me when I come 
here again ina month. I will then 
prepare her for her first confession.” 

Edith uttered not a word, except 
to answer his questions. She was 
not sure whether she liked him or 
not; she was only certain that he 
did not offend her. 

There was a little more talk, then 
Mr. Yorke rose to go, cordially invit- 
ing the priest to visit him. As they 
were going, “I think, Edith,” he 
said, “that you should kneel and 
ask Father Rasle’s blessing.” 

She knelt at once, for her mother’s 
and her uncle’s sake, with a murmur- 
ed, “ Please to bless me, sir!” But 
when he had given the blessing, lay- 
ing his hand upon her head, and 
looking down into her face with that 
expression of serious sweetness, she 
felt a dawning sense of reverence and 
confidence, and perceived dimly some 
sacredness in him. 

She went to Mass the next day in 
the little chapel that had been dese- 
crated. The picture-frames still hung 
on the walls, with the rags of the 
stations in them. There was enough 
left to show how Christ the Lord 
had suffered, and this new insult was 
but a freshening of the original text. 
Mr. Yorke sat on the bench beside 
his niece, and she stood, or knelt, or 
sat with the rest, not in the least un- 
derstanding what it all meant, but im- 
pressed by the gravity and earnest- 
ness of those around her. When 
Mass was over, the priest, who had 
seen them, sent for them into the 
sacristy. . He had some books for 
Edith, and wanted to point out the 
lessons she was to learn first. 

“And I have a present for you,” 
he said, giving -her an ormolu cruci- 
fix, with a broken foot that showed 
marks of violence. “This is the 
crucifix that was torn from our taber- 
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nacle. I want you to keep it; and 
whenever you are called upon to suf- 
fer, and feel disposed to complain, 
look at this, and remember that our 
Lord was not even allowed to hang 
upon his cross in peace.” - 
She took the crucifix from his 
hand silently, and held it against 
her breast as she went out. She did 
not propose to endure suffering; she 
desired and looked for happiness; 
but something in this relic stirred 
her to a strange pity, mingled with 
anger. The idea that lay behind it 
was to her dim and vague; but, fail- 
ing to grasp that, she would have 
defended with her life the symbol of 
that monstrous wrong and that heart- 
breaking patience. Reaching home, 
she went directly to her own cham- 
ber and hung the crucifix beneath 
the picture of her father, then stood 
and looked at it awhile. There was 
a wish in her heart to do something 
—to offer some reparation to the real 
Sufferer behind this image of pain. 
She kissed with soft lips the broken 
foot of the cross, and a tear fell 
where she kissed. She took it down, 
and pressed the rough edge against 
her bosom till the sharp points pier- 
ced the skin and brought a stain of 
blood. ‘Then, hearing some one call 
her, she hastily replaced it, and 
brought as an offering to it a pre- 
cious bouquet of ribbon-grasses, that 
Carl had gathered that morning to 
fasten in her hair. She had meant 
to keep it because of some sweetness 
with which it was offered, but now 
she gave it up to that unseen Pa- 
tience and Love. Her instinctive 
action proved that the feeling and 
precept of the church only sanctifies, 
but does not change the impulse of 
a pure and tender nature. 
Meantime, the child was being dis- 
cussed down-stairs. 
“T observe that Edith has an in- 
clination to stay alone a good deal,” 
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Mr. Yorke said, “and I do not wish 
to have that encouraged. It isnota 
wholesome disposition. Her father 
was a visionary, her mother was a 
visionary, and she is—” 

“ A vision!” concluded Mrs. Yorke, 
as Edith appeared, with the thoughts 
of the last few hours still in her eyes 
and on her lips. 

About that time, Carl received a 
letter from Miss Mills which he read 
many times. ‘ You ask my advice,” 
she wrote, “and you tell me that I 
know better than you know yourself. 
I would not claim so much as that, 
but I think I may tell yousomething 
more clearly than you yourself per- 
ceive it, or confirm you in some 
thought which you doubt or wish 
to doubt. As to your choice of a 
profession and staying in Seaton for 
the present, you might well try the 
experiment ; but I cannot express any 
great confidence as to the result. It 
is almost a disadvantage to you that 
your powers are so various. There 
are a good many things which, with 
application, you could do excellent- 
ly; whether you have any specialty 
remains to be proved, and will be 
hard to prove; for, in order to find 
that out, you must concentrate your 
powers, and that you hateto do. If 
this world were but a playground, 
then you would have nothing to do 
but follow in the trail of every new 
beauty which calls you; but life is 
earnest, and you must work, or you 
notonly lose what you might accom- 
plish, but you lose yourself. You 
are one of those whom the devil finds 
worth fighting for, and, lacking faith 
to your armor, you have all the more 
need of labor. Qui laborat orat, 
might have a sort of truth even for 
one without faith. 

“Let me warn you against two 
dangers: one is, that you may be 
injured by flatterers. Not that you 
like flattery in itself, but it will soothe 
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your painful sense of not having 
reached your own ideal, It will 
seem to you that your best must 
have transpired at least, and that you 
must have done better than you 
thought. Notso; receive that sooth- 
ing praise only when you have striven 
hard, even though you failed, but 
never when you have tried weakly or 
not at all. What the flatterers like 
in you is not your best, but your 
worst. They have no wish for you 
to rise above them; they praise you 
to keep you low. 

“T warn you, too, against your 
excessive love for the beautiful, in 
which you are an ultra-pagan. The 
infinite beauty is alone worthy of 
that passion with which you seek 
and admire; and infinite beauty is 
infinite truth. Seek truth first, and 
you will always be rewarded by the 
vision of beauty; but, if you seek 
beauty first, you will find to your 
sorrow, possibly to your ruin, that it 
is often but the mask of falsehood. 

“ Lay aside some of your fastidi- 
ousness, my dear friend, and take up 
your life strongly with both hands. 
Do something, even if it should prove 
to be the wrong thing. Wrong work 
done honestly prepares us for right 
work. Strengthen your will, and be 
manly, as a man should be. Disci- 
pline yourself, and you will escape 
much pain and loss of time, for, let 
me assure you, Carl, you need either 
an immensity of resolution or an im- 
mensity of suffering. 

“ My lecture is done, and I am 
Minerva no longer. My thoughts 
follow you with solicitude and indul- 
gence. On the night after you left, 
which you spent on the sea, I went 
to the quiet chapel near me, and 
placed you under the protection of 
Stella Maris. But life has waves and 
gulfs more fearful than those of the 
sea, and my prayers for you do not 
cease with the end of your journey. 
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“ Look well at Robert Yorke’s 
child, remembering what the story 
of my life is; and then, if you think 
that I could love her, kiss her on the 
forehead for me, and tell her that I 
send a loving greeting.” 

Owen folded the letter, and hid it 
in his bosom. He had been walking 
in the woods, and he returned thought- 
fully homeward. ‘The afternoon was 
sultry and still, The low brooks 
hissed along like white flames, the 
branches drooped over the birds that 
murmured, and the flowers hung 
wilted. All about the house was 
silent as he entered. Going through 
the kitchen, he saw Betsey sitting in 
the northern window reading a novel. 
Betsey was the most romantic soul 
alive, and, having got hold of David 
Copperfield, was crying her eyes out 
over poor little Dora. Passing on 
to the sitting-room, he found his father 
sitting asleep in a deep wicker-chair, 
a copy of Religio Medici lying open 
on his knee. The quiet tone of the 
book, familiar by many readings, had 
lulled him into a pleasant slumber, 
and his hand had dropped with the 
finger pointing to a passage on which 
he had closed his eyes: “I love to 
love myself in a mystery, to pursue 
my reason to an O altitudo/” From 
that the reader had gone out into 
the mystery of sleep with a smile 
lingering on his face. 

“Tt is the castle of indolence,” 
muttered Owen, stepping noiselessly 
on. He paused at the foot of the 
stairs and listened. No sound came 
down. His sisters, in white wrap- 
pers, each with a pillow under her 
head, were lying on the cool matting 
in the north chamber, too much ex- 
hausted to talk. He went out into 
the portico, and stood there a mo- 
ment, seeing no one. Then, turning, 
he beheld Edith asleep on a bench 
in the shadow of the vines, her arms 
thrown up over her head. Smilingly 
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he approached her, literally to obey 
the command of his friend, and look 
well to see if his uncle’s deserted 
mistress could love his uncle’s child, 
She was fair enough to love, for all 
the roughness of her former life had 
passed away. The bloom of the lily 
was in her face, warmed now to a 
rose by the heat, and her hair had a 
shine of gold. 

“ Dear little cousin,” he said, “a 
friend of yours sends loving greet- 
ing.” 

She stirred, her face grew troubled, 
and she started up with a cry: “Dick, 
come back. I did not mean to!” 

She sighed on seeing Owen. “[ 
was dreaming that I had hurt Dick, 
and he was going away angry,” she 
said. 

* Are you, then, so fond of him ?” 
Carl asked, seating himself by her. 

“ O Carl !” she said earnestly, “ yon 
have no idea how fond he is of me.” 

“ And you of him, then, of course,” 
said Carl. 

“Why, of course!” she echoed, 
with a look of surprise. “If I were 
to do anything to Dick to make him 
unhappy, I should never forgive my- 
self, never! I have written him a 
letter to-day, and told him I want 
him to be a Catholic.” 

“You have!” said Carl with a 
faint smile. “ Do you think he will 
obey you ?” 

“Oh! yes,” she said confidently ; 
“T told him some good reasons why 
he should.” 

And may I ask what the good rea- 
sons were, Edith ?” was the smiling 
question, 

“Why, in the first place, I want 
him to.” 

“Excellent!” laughed the young 
man. “The doctors couldn’t do 
better.” 

Edith blushed deeply. “No; the 
good reasons were the reasons why | 
wanted him to,” she said, 
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SAINT 


CECILIA. 


HER INFLUENCE ON LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 


FROM THE REVUE GENERALE, 


WHILE the great men who have 
dreamed of distinguishing _ their 
names die and are forgotten, or at 
least, as Juvenal said of Alexander, 
become the idle theme of a rhetori- 
cal recitation, those who in this world 
have lived and suffered for God 
leave behind them, through all ages, 
an immortal memory. 

The work for which each of us has 
been sent into the world has been 
conspicuously accomplished by the 
saints. This makes them our right- 
ful masters; and, while we rarely 
imitate them, we can at least under- 
stand that such heroism must elevate 
the soul, and we admire them all the 
more that we feel ourselves unable to 
follow in their steps. Nor is sucha 
recognition a useless sentiment. 
From the mansion of glory whence 
they see all things, the saints never 
cease to interest themselves in the 
affairs of the world, and among the 
dogmas of the Catholic Church 
which our estranged brethren have 
rejected, the communion of saints is 
one of the most touching and 
sublime. 

There is indeed between the two 
worlds, visible and invisible, a strange 
but undeniable communication. Each 
of us, in investigating his own soul, 
will find there certain phenomena 
which have their origin neither in 
ourselves nor in the outer world: 
sadness from no apparent cause, in- 
explicable sensations of internal 
happiness, bursts of enthusiasm or 
sudden inspirations which Plato at- 
tributed to superior intelligences. 


Many of us, recalling some miracu- 
lously escaped danger, and profound- 
ly touched by this heavenly protection, 
will bear willing witness, unless check- 
ed by dread of worldly criticism, to 
this influence of the saints and angels 
on our human career. “The people,” 
with the good sense which so happily 
inspires them (at least, where the 
sophists have not succeeded in cor- 
rupting them)—*“ the people ” believe 
in it; and when the peasant or the 
poor working-woman gives a name 
in baptism to the child just entering 
on the struggles of life, she believes, 


in her simple, lucid faith, that she 


is securing a patron for it. It is not 
in vain, they say, that a young girl 
is called Mary; surely she will the 
more readily share in the sweetness, 
the self-denial, the incomparable 
purity, of the Queen of Virgins; the 
name of Agnes will be a pledge of 
innocence; that of Theresa promises 
a heart of fire; that of Cecilia, a soul 
gentle yet strong, eager for harmony ; 
while the name of Francis recalls 
heroic isolation; those of Paul and 
of John, indefatigable zeal and per- 
fect charity. If it is not always thus, 
it is because the human soul is free 
to resist grace; but these occasional 
rebellions do not prevent a harmony 
between heaven and earth as mys- 
terious as it is sure. 

These thoughts have frequently 
passed through our mind; but one 
day last October, while visiting the 
church of St. Cecilia in Rome, they 
monopolized it. 

In such moments, we persuade 
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ourselves very easily that we can 
express them in writing. Undoubt- 
edly, they are not new; but, if the 
life of this great saint, one of the 
giories of Rome, is well known, it is 
a story which will bear repetition : 
really fine old melodies never lose 
their charm, and, if they thrill one 
human soul with a divine emotion, 
who will complain of hearing them 
again ? 


HISTORY OF SAINT CECILIA. 


In the year 250 after Christ, in 
the reign of Septimus Severus, at a 
time when the Roman Empire was 
still the most formidable power of 
the world, there lived in Rome a 
young - girl who will be famous when 
the imperial glories shall be for- 
gotten. 

Beauty, the reflection of heaven 
in the human countenance; grace, 
mysterious charm whose origin is in- 
visible; modesty, that exquisite re- 
serve of a virgin soul; nobility, 
precious perfume of the past; and, 
above all, the power of loving, the 
most magnificent and the most 
powerful present of the Creator to 
the created: all these gifts were 
united in the daughter of Cecilius. 
It was an illustrious family: in the 
records of the Republic it counted 
eighteen consuls and several con- 
querors, nor had it degenerated under 
the Empire. 

To-day, when the traveller, weary 
from a day spent in the galleries of 
Rome, setting forth from the city 
towards sunset, wanders pensively 
down the long Appian Way, while he 
contemplates with emotion the out- 
lines of the aqueducts with their 
broken arches, the Sabine mountains 
gilded by the light, and all that cele- 
brated landscape of the environs of 
Rome, majestic and melancholy as a 
fallen queen, he finds upon his right, 





rising like a great tower, the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella. There slept of yore 
the long-forgotten ancestress of her 
who will render immortal, for time 
and for eternity, the name of 
Ceecilius, 

Cecilia was eighteen. The Roman 
poor knew her charity. Often had 
they seen her in the caves of the 
martyrs alone, or only accompanied 
by a faithful servant. Her father, 
although he respected her religion, 
did not share it: he hoped, indeed, at 
a suitable time to marry his daughter 
to some distinguished husband, and 
to see himself, through her, live again 
in her beloved children. But Cecilia 
had raised her heart above this 
world, and night and day prayed that 
the palm of virginity she had dream- 
ed of should not be taken from her. 

He whom her parents had chosen 
for her seemed not unworthy of the 
honor. Though still a pagan, Va- 
lerian possessed at least those natural 
gifts which prepare the soul for faith, 
hope, and charity, the supernatural 
gifts of Christ crucified. Neverthe- 
less, who can express the fears of the 
young Christian? Had not God 
accepted all her heart as she had of- 
fered it? Could a pagan understand 
this mystery, and would not this 
union of the soul with an invisible 
spouse seem a strange folly to a man 
still living in the world of the senses? 
More than one Christian soul has felt 
these chaste doubts. It is honorable 
to hesitate before making for a mortal 
a sacrifice for which a young girl 
sometimes can never console herself. 
Cecilia felt these terrors most acutely, 
but she loved God well enough to 
feel perfect confidence in him. So 
she poured forth her whole soul in 
prayer, and, against all hope, trusted 
in his aid. 

So, when, towards evening, already 
married in the eyes of the world, she 
found herself alone with her hus- 
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band, she said to him in that incom- 
parable conversation whose charm 
has come down to us in her life: 

“There is a secret, Valerian, that 
I wish to confide to you. I havea 
jover, an angel of God, who watches 
over me with jealous care. If you 
preserve inviolate my virginity, he 
will love you also as he loves me, 
and will overpower you with his 
favors.” 

Much astonished, Valerian wished 
to know this angel. 

“ You shall see him,” said Cecilia, 
“when you are purified.” 

“ How shall I become so ?” 

“Go to Urban. When the poor 
hear my name, they will take you to 
his sanctuary : he will explain to you 
our mysteries.” 

Drawn by an unknown power, the 
young man consented to go. We 


know the result of this decision—his 
interview with the Pope in the cata- 
combs, his conversion, and his bap- 


tism. Still dressed in his white robe, 
he returned to Cecilia. He could 
now understand the love of the angels, 
and its perfect beauty. In future, he 
loved Cecilia as his sister in God, to 
whom belong the heart and mind. 

In those Christian ages others loved 
as he did. Undoubtedly most of 
them carried their secret with them 
to the tomb; but among those whose 
genius has made them famous, Dante 
had his Beatrice; Petrarch sang of 
Laura: and these pure loves, un- 
known to the ancient pagans, and 
scoffed at by our modern pagans, will 
remain an Ornament to the soul, an 
act of faith in its immortality, and 
for us who read their history a breath 
of heaven on earth. 

No one knows what conversation 
took place, in those hours of rapture 
and prayez, between this pair, whose 
marriage was to be perfected in 
heaven; what thanksgivings they 
rendered to God, who in a moment 
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transforms hearts: nor would it be 
easy to describe. Of all the arts, 
music alone might perhaps dare to 
attempt it, and the revelation would 
require the genius of Handel or 
Beethoven. 

In his ardent zeal, Valerian, like 
Cecilia, understood the value of the 
soul. 

So, when the beloved brother 
Tiburtius sought them, what elo- 
quence they displayed to prove to 
him that his gods were only idols! 
Subdued by the mysterious charm of 
the Christian virgin, conquered by 
the eagerness of the convert, Tibur- 
tius also wished to see the angel 
who watched over Cecilia. If for 
this it was necessary to be purified, 
purified he would be; and thus be- 
came the first conquest of his brother, 
who had besought God for it. 

Such souls were too beautiful for 
pagan Rome. In the absence of 
Septimus Severus, Almachius, the 
governor, summoned Valerian and 
Tiburtius before his tribunal. The 
two young patricians avowed their 
faith in Christ, to the great scandal 
of the worldly and prosperous. Va- 
lerian went to his martyrdom as to a 
triumph. He went to wait for Cecilia 
in heaven. 

Tiburtius did not forsake him. On 
the Appian Way, four miles from the 
city, they were beheaded for having 
dared to worship a different God 
from those of the Empire. Cecilia 
piously reclaimed their bodies, and 
prepared to rejoin them. Called in 
her turn to answer for her conduct, 
she disconcerted the judge. Before 
such purity, innocence, and heroism, 
entreaties, artifices, and threats failed ; 
the daughter of Cecilius, convicted 
of loving the poor and a crucified 
God, was instantly confined in the 
bath-room of her own house, there 
to be suffocated in a hot vapor bath, 
But in the midst of this fiery atmo- 
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sphere she remained uninjured. The 
stupefied jailers related how they had 
discovered her singing the praises of 
God. Such a delusion could but 
provoke Almachius. The executioner 
was summoned. With a trembling 
hand, he inflicted three wounds on 
the neck of the virgin martyr, without 
succeeding in severing the head. 
Then, terrified himself, he fled. 
Stretched on the flags, bathed in 
her blood, Cecilia lived three days. 
The Christians gathered round her. 
She was able to bid farewell to the 
poor, to whom she had bequeathed 
her property. Then, feeling her 
strength fail, while Urban was in 
the act of giving her his blessing, she 
drew her robe around her, and, turn- 
ing her face away, gave back her soul 
to God. 

According to her last desire, the 
Pope transformed the house that had 
witnessed her martyrdom into a 
church, The bath-room became a 


chapel ; and by its arrangement bears 
witness to-day to the truth of the 


saint’s life. One can still see the 
mouth of the pipes which let in the 
vapor, covered with a grating; and 
on the same flags where the Roman 
virgin expired, the kneeling Christian 
can ponder in his heart the example 
of heroism that she has given to the 
world. He who has not had the good 
fortune to pray on the tombs of 
the martyrs cannot appreciate the 
strength one finds there, or what pre- 
cepts their relics give forth. The 
martyrs are the incontrovertible wit- 
nesses of the value of faith, of the 
power of love; and it is said that 
their beatified spirits lend to these 
bones, which were their bodies, an 
all-powerful eloquence. 

The remains of the young girl were 
taken down into the catacombs of St. 
Callixtus, and remained there six 
centuries. After the invasion of the 
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Lombards, most unhappily, all trace 
was lost of them till, in 822, the place 
where they were hidden was revealed 
to Pope St. Pascal. 

The long-sought coffin was placed 
in the basilica of St. Cecilia, which 
had been repaired by the Pope’s care, 
It was placed under the high altar, 
And even in our day the custodian 
points out to the pilgrim a curious 
fresco of the thirteenth century, repre- 
senting the apparition of the saint to 
the sleeping Pope. In 1599, Cardinal 
Sfondrate ordered the tomb to be 
opened with solemnity. To the great 
delight of Christian Rome, the corpse 
of the Roman virgin, respected by 
centuries, appeared, miraculously pre- 
served. 

The chaste folds of her dress were 
restrained by a girdle. At her feet 
were found the blood-stained cloths 
which had bound her wounds; and 
her arms, thrust forward, still seemed 
to serve asa veil. Three fingers of 
her right hand were open, only one 
of the left, as if even in dying she 
had wished to avow her belief in one 
God in three persons. Finally, so 
that she might not give to the world 
her last look, but think only of Christ, 
her spouse, by a supreme effort she 
had turned her head aside. 

Thus she reposes on her bier of 
cypress; thus extended on the flags 
she had died; and thus a great artist 
has faithfully represented her to us. 
The celebrated statue of Etienne 
Maderno, lying on its side, full of 
modesty and of grace, seems the 
dying virgin herself; and the white- 
ness of the marble, which so resembles 
the paleness of death, adds yet more 
to the illusion. Seen in this honored 
place, in this house which was the 
saint’s and has become God’s, this 
masterpiece of Christian sculpture, 
admirably executed and in exquisite 
taste, touches the heart profoundly. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ST. CECILIA ON 
LITERATURE. 


Such a beautiful story could not 
fail to be repeated. As long as the 
persecutions lasted, to strengthen 
their courage, the faithful passed from 
mouth to mouth these details which 
had been so affectionately collected. 
So great, indeed, was the enthusiasm 
for the memory of Cecilia that she 
obtained the great and rare honor of 
being mentioned in the canon of the 
Mass with Saints Felicitas, Perpetua, 
Agatha, Lucy, Agnes, and Anastasia. 
Thus for fifteen centuries, throughout 
the Catholic world, wherever the holy 
sacrifice is celebrated, her name is 
invoked; and, truly immortal, each 
hour, each moment perhaps, her 
memory rises from earth to heaven 
with incense and with prayer. 

Her acts, chronicled in the fifth 
century, have since then been the 
subject of several works. We shall 


only mention the Greek translation 
of Simeon Metaphrastes, the verses 
of St. Adhelme and of the Venera- 
ble Bede in England, the works of 
Flodoard at Rheims, and Rhoban 


Maur. Then, during that magnifi- 
cent efflorescence of philosophy and 
Catholic literature, we see Victor de 
Beauvais relate the story of St. Ce- 
cilia;* Albert the Great, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Bonaventure, preaching 
several sermons in her honor. In 
the fifteenth century, the eloquent St. 
Vincent Ferrer recited her praises; 
but the Reformation came soon after, 
and it is only in Italy now that they 
think of the glories of St. Cecilia. 

In vain her history is its own de- 
fence; in vain may it claim in its 
favor the imposing testimony of 
Christian tradition, in the East as in 
the West, during fourteen centuries ; 
in vain the liturgies of the churches 


*In his Speculum Historiale, lib. iv., chap. 22. 
VOL, XIII.—31 


of Rome, of Milan, of Toledo, of 
Greece, and of Gaul have inserted 
in the office for the 22d of November 
fragments of the text; in vain even 
the discovery of her body testified 
anew to its veracity. Towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
the Jansenist school rejected it. 

The historical works on the first 
centuries of Christianity which dur- 
ing the last forty years have been 
undertaken in France and Germany, 
by tracing out the original sources 
with scrupulous care, and taking ad- 
vantage of monuments, have dealt 
justly with this excessive criticism. 

But error is more prone to spread 
than easy to uproot. Launoy, that 
“ great demolisher of saints,’’ who, in 
attacking the most poetic beliefs of 
the faithful, strayed into the road to 
rationalism, made a school. Even 
now Feller’s Dictionary of Universal 
Biography, and, following him (for 
these works usually copy each other), 
those of Michaud and of F. Didot, 
have repeated, on the authority of Til- 
lemont and of Baillet, that the authen- 
ticity of the life of St. Cecilia is very 
doubtful, although the arguments 
cited in support of this thesis had 
been successfully refuted by Laderchi 
early in the eighteenth century,* and 
annihilated for ever twenty years ago 
by R. P. Dom Gueranger, in his ex- 
cellent book on St. Cecilia.t 

The touching story of St. Cecilia 
must also inspire poets. Without 


* See the notes of Jacques Laderchi in the life 
of St. Cecilia published by him, and the long list 
of memorials which he has collected in her honor. 
Sancta Cecilia, V. et M., acta: edidet Jacobius 
Laderchius. 2 vols. in 4to, Rome, 1723. The 
work is very rare, but may be found in the Im- 
perial Library, Paris. 

+ Justice and gratitude oblige us to acknowl- 
edge the great advantage we have received from 
Dom Gueranger’sbook. As well written as it is 
learned, it is still the best history of St. Cecilia. 
But the learned Benedictine has only touched 
slightiy on the influence of St. Cecilia on the 
fine arts, and we have been obliged to fill out 
these notes by personal research and observations 
made inarecent journey to Italy. 
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mentioning the ancient hymns to be 
found in the Italian, Spanish, and 
Gailic liturgies, several poems in her 
honor may be quoted. At the time 
of the Renaissance, Baptiste Spagn- 
uolo made it the subject of a real 
epic poem, where we find, as in the 
4ineid, the speeches of Venus and 
Juno, and the conspiracies of the in- 
habitants of Olympus against com- 
mon mortals. The god of pagan 
love, accompanied by his mother, 
comes sadly to Juno to complain of 
the disdain of Cecilia, who wishes to 
remain a virgin. Forgetting her re- 
sentment, the wife of Jupiter inspires 
the father of Cecilia with the idea of 
uniting his daughter to a pagan. 
Foiled in their attempt by the con- 
version of Valerian, the angry goddess 
instigated Mars to suggest to Alma- 
chius the plan of drowning in blood 
this Christian band, rebels against 
the Olympian gods. Among the 
nine hundred verses may be found 
some fine ones, but we must confess 
that these unfortunate pagan remin- 
iscences, so popular in the sixteenth 
century, ruin the poet’s work for us. 

Happily, the Roman virgin was to 
have her life, her death, and her 
glories sung in poems of purer in- 
spiration, Angelus Tangrinus, priest 
of Monte Cassino,* wrote on this 
subject a long epithalamium,t which 
lacks neither grace of expression nor 
of thought. 

The English poet Pope has also 
written an ode to St. Cecilia. The 
poem is elegantly versified, but cold 
and unmarked by any Christian feel- 
ing. The classic author recalls the 
magical effect of music in all ages, 
nor has he forgotten the adventure of 
Eurydice; he speaks with compla- 
cency of the Styx and of Phlegethon, 
of Ixion and of Sisyphus, of Proser- 


* Died 1593. 
+ See Laderchi, op. cit. t. ii., pp. 438-450. 
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pine and the Elysian Fields. Finally, 
feeling a pang of remorse, and re. 
membering that he had dedicated his 
ode to a virgin martyr, he asserts 
that the poets must instantly abandon 
Orpheus and proclaim Cecilia the 
queen of music; for if the musician 
of Thrace drew by his music a spirit 
from hell, Cecilia by hers raised the 
soul to heaven.* 

Very recently, Count Anatole de 
Ségur has published a dramatic 
poem, which seems to us the finest 
homage that poetry has yet offered 
to St. Cecilia. The style pure and 
musical, the interest sustained and 
engrossing, it merits the praises which 
the best judges have bestowed on it ;t 
and we should willingly quote some 
verses of this exquisite book, it did 
we not prefer to leave our readers 
the pleasure of perusing it as a whole. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SAINT CECILIA ON 
THE FINE ARTS. 


We have seen the story of St. Ce- 
cilia inspire eloquence and _ poetry, 
but it was destined to exercise a still 
greater influence on the fine arts. 
There are, indeed, some general 
rules for these intimate relations be- 
tween art and holiness that it would 
be well to remember. Besides, we 
may say that the saints were them- 
selves powerful artists. Who has 
sought the ideal more eagerly than 
these indefatigable lovers of heavenly 
things? But they have not con- 
tented therselves with seeking in- 
finite beauty in an abstract form; 
they have endeavored, as far as it 
was possible to human weakness, to 
realize it in their lives. As the sculp- 

*See Select Works of Alexander Pope. One 
vol. in r2mo, Leipsic, 1848, Tauchnitz edition. 
** Ode for Music on St. Cecilia’s Day.” 

+ He was decorated by the “Académie Fran- 
gaise”’ (Nov., 1869). 

t St. Cecilia, a tragic poem. By Count 


Anatole de Ségur. One volume folio, at Amb. 
Bray’s, Paris, 1868. 
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tor cuts into a block of marble to 
render it into beautiful forms, they, 
with obstinate labor, have sought to 
model their souls, to render them 
more pure, less unworthy of God. 
The contemplation of martyrdom, so 
habitual to the first Christians, gave 
them that serene dignity now be- 
come so rare. Asa bride prepares 
herself for the bridegroom, so did 
these souls of virgins, of mothers, of 
the young and of the old, endeavor, 
day by day, to grow in grace in the 
eyes of Jesus Christ, till the blade of 
the executioner harvested them for 
heaven. ‘The soul, grown beautiful, 
transfigures in its turn the body which 
it animates, and the living mirror of 
the countenance reflects strength and 
gentleness, peace and ardent zeal, 
purity and ecstatic rapture. Thus 
we may fairly conclude that Chris- 
tianity has offered to artists, through 
the saints, not only the perfection of 
form, but a type of human beauty 
elevated by an ever-constant love. 

But why was St. Cecilia singled 
out from such an innumerable band 
of the beatified to become especially 
dear to artists? Many others, gifted 
with all worldly advantages, in all 
the radiance of youth and beauty, 
died, like her, virgins and martyrs, 
without attaining her distinction. We 
will examine later the motives of the 
musicians in taking her for their pat- 
ron. As for the artists, they had no 
long discussion on the causes of this 
secret sympathy. Each one, when 
he dreamed of heaven, painted Ceci- 
lia, saying to himself, probably, that 
there was not in the world a young 
gitl’s face which could so perfectly 
express the rapture of the soul listen- 
ing to ineffable harmony. 

It would require time to glance 
even hastily over the long gallery of 
pictures of which our saint has been 
the subject. We will only mention 
the most celebrated. It is probable 
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that many, scattered through the 
many galleries of Europe, have cs- 
caped us; but we wish only to dis- 
cuss those which we have appre- 
ciated with our own eyes, and, also, 
the limits of this article would pre- 
vent our attempting to mention 
all. 

In order to preserve some regu- 
larity in this examination, and that 
it may not become an adventurous 
journey through all ages and coun- 
tries in search of pictures of St. Ceci- 
lia, we will separate these works into 
three classes, and, according to their 
nature and their predominant ten- 
dencies, we will class them, one by 
one, in the sensualistic, rationalistic, 
and mystical schools.* Neverthe- 
less, we must say that here, as in 
ail other classification, the confines 
of each class are very apt to mingle 
with each other. Sometimes, in- 
deed, in the same picture one figure 
will express sensuality and the others 
religious emotion.t 

But let us render judgment on the 
entire effect of the picture and its pre- 
dominant tendency. We must repeat 
here that in all artistic works we note 
two things: first, the idea of the art- 
ist, and, in consequence, the order of 
psychological effect—sensual plea- 
sures, spiritual joy, or heartfelt rap- 
ture—which the picture gives rise to 
in the souls of those who behold it ; 


* This is not an arbitrary philosophic divisior. 
It corresponds to the three worlds recognized by 
the greatest geniuses of antiquity or of moc- 
ern times—Plato, Aristotle, Bossuet, and Male- 
branche—the world of the senses, the world of 
human thought, and the divine world. 

+t So in Raphael's famous picture, the pearl of 
the gallery at Bologna; while its exacted symbol- 
ism and heavenly sentiment tempt us to class it 
among the masterpieces of the mystic school, it 
must be confessed that St. Magdalen has a very 
earthly look. We know, alas. how this noble 
form has been profaned by some artists; the vic- 
tim, even after her penitence, of the sensual 
tastes of the Renaissance, she remained a cour- 
tesan in the eyes of Titian and Correggio; and 
the pagans of the sixteenth century have turned 
our saint intoa nymph lying ina grotto, or stand- 
ing veiled only by the masses of her long hair. 
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Second, The rationalistic school, 
Of all the painters whom we class 
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faults of a picture. These are two 
widely different points of view; and, 
to be just, one should specify from 
which standpoint a picture is judged, 
for it might easily happen that the 
spirit of a picture would be really 
beautiful and the execution very fee- 
ble; the coloring perhaps unpleasing, 
the perspective faulty, or even the 
drawing incorrect. 

First, The sensual school. Among 
the greatest geniuses, Rubens, per- 
haps, falls oftenest into sensualism. 
It is to the senses, indeed, that he usu- 
ally addresses himself; hence the vi- 
vidness of his coloring, the brilliancy 
of the flesh, which seems palpitating 
with life and ready to rebound under 
the critic’s finger. But, indeed, except 
“The Descent from the Cross” and 
“The Elevation of the Cross,” no- 
thing could be less religious than 
most of his religious pictures. In 
vain his “St. Cecilia” passionately 
raises her eyes; her plumpness and 
her dress wake only worldly thoughts. 
Others may admire the intensity of 
the flesh tints, the lustre of the robes. 
We think such exuberant health little 
suited to the young Christian who 
watched and fasted the more entirely 
to give herself up to prayer. As for 
the pouting cherubs which frolic 
round her, they are not adapted for 
inspiring heavenly aspirations. 

But let us look no longer to the 
sensual school for a type of beauty 
which it cannot give us. Let us see 
how St. Cecilia has been understood 
by those artists who, without trou- 
bling themselves much to express 
(Christian ideas, have, at least, en- 
deavored to satisfy the intelligence 


most celebrated, or, at least, the one 
who has consecrated the most im- 
portant works to the glory of St. 
Cecilia. His frescoes in the church 
of St. Louis des Frangais, at Rome, 
are considered classics. There we 
see St. Cecilia distributing, from the 
terrace ‘of her house, her garments to 
a crowd of poor people, who, in pic- 
turesque groups, are disputing over 
them. Then, Almachius, on his 
judgment-seat, commanding, by an 
imperative gesture, the saint to sacri- 
fice to the idols. But she expresses 
with dignity her horror; and it is in 
vain for the priests to offer a goat, 
and in vain incense smokes on a tr- 
pod before a statue of Jupiter. Here 
Cecilia dies, surrounded by kneeling 
women; some watching her, others 
putting the blood from her wounds 
into vases by the aid of sponges. In 
the meanwhile, the Pope, Urban, 
gives her his blessing, and an angel 
brings her, from heaven, a crown 
anda palm. In yet another fresco, 
and Valerian. And last, on the ceil 
ing is painted the apotheosis of the 
saint supported in the arms of angels, 
and borne to heaven.* 

But Domenichino’s picture in the 
great gallery of the Louvre is more 
generally known than the frescoes 
of St. Louis. Here St. Cecilia is 
standing, and while she sings the 
glories of God, accompanying her- 
self on a violoncello, an angel of- 
fers her a music-book. But she does 
not heed it, and raises to heaven 


* The frescoes of St. Louis have been engraved 
by Landon in his great book on the life and works 
of celebrated painters. See Works of Domeni- 
chino, 3 Vols. in 4to, Paris, 1803. 
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eyes that seem just melting in tears. 
Undoubtedly the head is truly digni- 
fed and inspired, but we must regret 
that the religious sentiment is not 
more manifest in this fine picture, for 
without the nimbus round the head 
one might take the saint for a sibyl.* 

Guido, with his usual grace, has 
represented Cecilia dying, lying on 
her side, as in Maderno’s statue. 
She has, however, her arms crossed 
upon her breast, and the head is not 
tuned aside; two women staunch 
her bleeding wounds with cloths, and 
in the background an angel holds a 
palm, which he hastens to give her. 

To Annibal Carracci is usually at- 
tributed the St. Cecilia which is to 
be found in the Museum of the Capi- 
tol at Rome. At all events, one 
easily recognizes, by a certain shade 
of naturalism, a work of the Bologna 
school. As before, the saint is sing- 
ing and accompanying herself on an 
organ; but here, we see beside her 
the Blessed Virgin holding the in- 
fant Jesus in her arms, and a Do- 
minican priest—expressive faces, ap- 
parently enraptured with the celes- 
tial concert. 

The majority of French artists, 
above all in the reign of Louis XIV., 
belong to the rationalistic school. 
Their composition is clever, their 
drawing correct, the style dignified, 
sometimes almost theatrical. They are 
indeed almost always natural, but 
with the exception of some of Le- 
sueur’s, one rarely perceives in their 
works the inspiration of a superhu- 
man emotion. There are in the gal- 
leries of French art in the Louvre 
two pictures which do not contra- 
dict these observations. Jacques Stel- 
la, who lived during the first half of 


*There are two more pictures of St. Cecilia 
by Domenichino. One is in the Rospigliosi 
Palace at Rome; the other was in England at 
the beginning of this century. See the engrav- 
ings already mentioned in Landon. 
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the seventeenth century, has left us 
She is standing play- 
ing on an organ, her eyes modestly 
lowered, while two angels are sing- 
ing at her side. She wears a wreath 
of roses in her hair ; but, more charm- 
ing than inspired, resembles the por- 
trait of a young girl of the age of 
Louis XIII. with a taste for music. 
Mignard’s picture is, however, 
more celebrated. Of finished exe- 
cution, perfect in detail, so that 
even the glimpse of landscape seen 
through the pillars of the portico is 
treated with great care, it inspires 
artists with admiration also by the 
beauty of its coloring. The saint, 
richly dressed, and wearing a large 
turban, which gives her a very orien- 
tal look, is seated playing on the 
harp. No wonder that this picture 
pleased the king, or that he desired 
it to adorn his collection. Unfor- 
tunately, all this magnificence fails to 
move us. We see the Persian sibyl 
executing a prelude to her oracles, but 
nothing reminds us of Rome and the 
early martyrs, and neither in the pit- 
eous figures nor in those upraised eyes 
can we trace any Christian feeling.* 
Third, the mystical school. Beyond 
the region of the senses and of that 
which usually bounds the human 
spirit, opens the supernatural and di- 
vine world. One cannot enter here 
without a pure heart, and to enjoy 
its beauty we must by prayer and 
humility, those two wings of the soul, 
rise above ourselves and transitory 
things. Thus the mystical school of 
art, disdained by hypercritical con- 
noisseurs, requires a sort of moral 


* In this second school may be classed the pic- 
tures of Paul Veronese and of Garofolo in the 
Dresden Museum. As for Carlo Dolce’s St. Ceci- 
lia, it is far sweeter, and forms the connecting link 
between the rationalistic and mystic schools. We 
have not seen the picture, which is in the Mu- 
seum at Dresden, but it has become well-known 
through engravings, and has been published by 
Schulger at Paris. 
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preparation, and might write above 


its door, as a salutary warning, “ Let | 


none enter here save him who loves 
God entirely.” It is here that we 
must finally seek the type of St. Ce- 
cilia in all its supernatural beauty: a 
human face illuminated by ecstasy. 

We shall only mention, for the sat- 
isfaction of antiquaries, the St. Cecilia 
of Cimabue at the entrance to the 
magnificent U ffizi Gallery at Florence, 
This also is a type of the Byzantine 
virgin, not however without a certain 
majesty in its stiffness. Far more 
celestial is the impression left on us 
by the St. Cecilia of blessed Fra An- 
gelico da Fiesole, in that wonderful 
picture of the “ Incoronazione della 
Vergine,” which so worthily com- 
mences the great gallery of the 
Louvre. Cecilia is in the fore- 
ground, close to St. Magdalen, re- 
cognizable by her long golden hair. 
Entirely absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of Christ, and indifferent to the 
world, she turns away, so that one 
sees only the long blue mantle and 
the crown of roses, emblems of vir- 
ginity, which encircles her head. 
Nevertheless, the lost profile which 
we can only glance at is not without 
grace, and suggests a countenance 
radiant with love and purity. 

To the mystical school also may 
be attributed five little pictures by 
Pinturicchio in the gallery at Berlin, 
which were much admired by Dom 
Gueranger. Undoubtedly, Pinturic- 
chio has none of Cimabue’s stiffness; 
we willingly acknowledge his ease 
and natural grace; but how far he is 
from the angelic touch of Beato, or 
the perfection of Raphael! 

Perhaps Bologna contains the 
largest array of fine pictures. In 
the chapel of St. Cecilia, behind St. 
Giacomo Maggiore, ten admirable 
frescoes represent the entire history 
of St. Cecilia. By the hand of Fran- 
cesco Francia himself, we have her 
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marriage with Valerian, and her fu- 
neral; six other scenes were painted 
by his pupils, G. Francia, Chiodarolo, 
and Aspertini. The two frepresent- 
ing Pope Urban instructing Tiburtius, 
and the virgin distributing her pro. 
perty to the poor, are considered 
Lorenzo Casta’s masterpieces. But 
it is to the Museum one must turn 
to admire the St. Cecilia of Raphael, 
one of the most beautiful of pictures, 
and certainly the most splendid ho- 
mage offered by art to the Roman 
virgin. It was to be seen in Paris 
from 1798 till 1815, when it was 
taken back to Bologna; and it is 
well worth a voyage across the Alps, 
Letting fall the organ she still re- 
tains in her hands, St. Cecilia stands, 
seeming to listen in ecstasy to the 
concert of angels, contemplating this 
transporting choir, which the artist 
has revealed in the yawning skies. 
At her side stand St. John, St. Paul, 
St. Magdalen, and St. Augustine; 
at her feet lie the broken instruments 
of earthly music. Apparently Ra- 
phael wished to recapitulate on this 
sublime page the highest precepts of 
philosophy. Here is typified by the 
instruments of pleasure the world 
of the senses, whose bonds we must 
break and free ourselves from. But 
if it is well to know something of 
this material world, the realm of the 
human intellect, it is necessary some- 
times to know, like Cecilia, how to 
raise one’s self still higher and prepare 
to listen to the ineffable music of the 
soul. Do we accuse ourselves of 
being sinners? Here is Magdalen 
with her vase of ointment, and be- 
hind her Augustine. They may well 
inspire us with hope, they also have 
experienced the temptations of the 
senses and the proud rebellions of 
the will, but there they stand to prove 
that humility and penitence may con- 
quer these. Do you say that, oblig- 
ed to lead an active life, you daily 
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find yourself overwhelmed by a thou- 
sand cares? Behold St. Paul, the 
apostle of nations, who also expe- 
rienced pain, labor, shipwrecks, and 
dangers of all kinds; nevertheless, 
leaning on his sword, he meditates. 
Finally, are you philosophers or theo- 
logians? Behold St. John, the mas- 
ter of you all. Radiant, he contem- 
plates the enraptured saint, and seems 
to say, “Forget yourselves for a 
space ; turn from the sound of human 
words; like Cecilia, listen to the ce- 
lesticl harmonies of the Word. Look 
at this young girl. She has known 
how to find love, peace, and happi- 
ness.” * 

According to M. Passavant,f it was 
also the history of St. Cecilia, and 
not the martyrdom of St. Felicitas, 
as is usually believed, which formed 
the subject of Raphael’s fresco, for- 
merly to be admired in the chapel 
“De la Magliano” at Trastavere. 
In 1830, an unknown vandal of a 


proprietor bethought himself of cut- 
ting a huge gash through the centre 
in order to place a “pew, where he 
could hear Mass without mingling 


vith his servants!” Thus mutilated, 
the fresco was transferred to canvas 
in 1835, and has probably been 
bought by some more enlightened 
connoisseur ; but the most enthusias- 
tic appreciation cannot now repair 
such outrages. 

Among the moderns, we shall only 
mention, in Germany, the St. Cecilia 
of Molitor, whose attitude reminds 
us much of Raphael’s. Certainly it 
has not the same nobility of style, 
but we find there the charming 
grace of the Diisseldorf school. In 
France, we may mention with praise 
the St. Cecilia of Paul Delaroche. 


_ *Raphael has also represented St. Cecilia bear- 

ing witness to Christ atthe tomb. This may be 

seen at the Museum at Naples. Dom Gueran- 

ger considers the type of this picture far higher 

than any of the others.—C. F. Vasari, t. iii. p. 166. 
t Raphael d’Urbin, t. ii., p. 277. 
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Seated on an antique chair, dressed 
in a robe falling in long folds, the 
virgin with one hand restrains her 
mantle, bordered with a fringe of gold, 
with the other she touches a little 
organ presented to her by two kneel- 
ing angels, under the semblance of 
pure-faced boys. This sweet picture, 
full of poetry and grace, is a happy 
contrast to some others, and makes 
us the more regret the painter of this 
Christian martyr, so beautiful and 
chaste—night brooding on the face 
of the waters. 

But of one art St. Cecilia is espe- 
pecially the patron, and that is mu- 
sic. Why the Roman virgin was 
chosen from so many others, would 
be very difficult to explain with any 
precision. The mystic sense of the 
tradition which makes Cecilia the 
queen of harmony is now lost, and 
on this point we are reduced to con- 
jectures. Let us hope, however, that 
the conjectures we shall advance 
may seem probable after a little re- 
flection. 

Undoubtedly Cecilia, the daughter 
of a noble family, enjoying all world- 
ly advantages and instructed to please, 
was taught music. Without doubt, 
also, she consecrated to God a talent 
acquired for worldly ends; and in 
the meetings of the faithful in the 
catacombs she must have taken part 
in the psalms and canticles. But 
the most weighty argument in favor 
of this glorious patronage which the 
Christian ages have ascribed to our 
saint, is the sentence from her life in- 
corporated in the Roman Litany: 
“ Cantantibusorganis, Cecilia Domi- 
no decantabat: Fiat cor meum im- 
maculatum ut non confundar.” 

In January, 1732, a Jansenist cri- 
tic, otherwise entirely unknown,* re- 
marked, in the Mercury of France, 
“that the selection of St. Cecilia as 


* His name was M. Bottu de Toulmont, it ap- 
pears. 
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the patron of music was not a good 
choice.” Indeed, he says, a little far- 
ther oh, “we can easily see that this 
saint was very insensible to the 
charms of music; for on her wed- 
ding day, while they played on seve- 
ral instruments, she remained absorb- 
ed in prayer.”* Poor man! he could 
not get beyond the outer husks of 
things, and the material side of art. 
He did not know that elevated na- 
tures naturally respond to human 
music by prayer, that heavenly mu- 
sic. And undoubtedly, he had never 
heard those sublime melodies which 
a loving soul sings to itself, and of 
which the most beautiful concerts of 
this world are but a feeble echo. 

But the Christian people had a 
better inspiration. They understood 
that music, and, above all, religious 
music—the most beautiful of all, 
whose highest aim is to free us from 
the senses and lift us out of ourselves, 
in order to raise us to God—might 
well be protected by this young girl, 
whose soul had become like a lyre, 
from which the faintest breath will 
wake harmonious vibrations, and 
who, virgin and martyr—while for 
three days she lay on the bloody 
flags, seemed in a long song of love 
to render back her spirit. 

In Rome and Italy, musical socie- 
ties early placed themselves under 
the patronage of St. Cecilia. We 
find one in France, founded in 1571, 
at Evreux, “ by the choristers of the ca- 
thedral church, and other pious in- 
habitants of this city, for the purpose 
of learning music.” Henry III. 
gave letters patent to the “Society 
of Madame St. Cecilia,” establish- 
ed at Paris, in the church of the 
“Grands Augustins,” by zealous ar- 
tists and amateurs of music. These 
societies disappeared with many others 


* Dictionary of Plain Chant,in the Theologi- 
cal Encyclopedia at Migne, 256. 
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in the revolutionary troubles, but their 
charitable intentions have been reviy- 
ed. Every year, on the 22d of Novem. 
ber, the Association of Musical Artists 
gives in the great church of St. Eus- 
tache at Paris a musical mass,* whose 
proceeds are destined to relieve their 
sick and poor members. Undoubtedly 
one might often wish more religious 
music. These pretended masses are far 
too theatrical to seem much inspir- 
ed when compared to the oratorios 
which Handel and Beethoven have 
dedicated to St. Cecilia. Nor is it 
there that one could find pious medi- 
tation. Nevertheless, we may still 
rejoice that at a time when material- 
ism has corrupted so many hearts, 
these solemnities still attract crowds. 
Indeed, one may say of music as Ter- 
tullian said of the soul, that it is natu- 
rally Christian. To draw the soul from 
all that occupies it, weighs on it, and 
destroys it, to sustain it by prolong- 
ed melody, inspiring dreams of infini- 
ty, is also to elevate it above itself, 
and gently prepare it for the broken 
utterances of prayer. 

We know, then, that St. Cecilia is 
powerful enough in heaven to turn 
an idler into yet another Christian, 
Never in vain was she approach- 
ed while on earth, or her memory 
celebrated since she has reigned in 
heaven. She has held her court of 
littérateurs, poets, painters, and musi- 
cians, men with impassioned hearts, 


which she has gently drawn toward 
heaven. For each she has obtained 
some special grace. Let others 


come; for the treasures she distrib- 
utes are never exhausted. 

In the early Christians who read 
her history, she inspired love of puri- 
ty and a martyr’s strength; to the ar- 
tists who have striven to represent 
her, she has revealed a type of beau- 


* At Brussels this mass is sung in St. Gudule. 
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ty unknown on earth. For the most than this virgin? who is more alive 
humble of her servants, she has _ than she, who has been dead for six- 
smiles which heal the soul wonder- teen centuries? But, martyr to love, 
fully. Who hasinspired more master- she died for Christ, Js this really 
pieces? who has been more loved dying? 
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I BLusH that I am England’s son! 

Yet deemed her once the inviolate home 
Of matchless freedom nobly won: 

And little thought the hour would come, 
When, freer on an alien strand, 
My souf should scorn its native land. 


How mocks my ear the idle song 

That “ Britons never shall be slaves” 
These Britons have been slaves so long 

To fraud and falsehood, fiends and knaves, 
They spurn true freedom’s very name, 
And, self-duped, revel in their shame. 


O Albion! once the “Isle of Saints,” 
The “ Dower of Mary,” what thy crime ? 
Not sternest pen—not envy’s—paints 
The annals of thy golden time 
In aught but glory. Whence the call 
For such a vengeance, such a fall ? 


A tyrant’s lust, a woman’s pride, 

Could rend thee from the parent stem, 
And lay thee wither’d by the side 

Of barren branches—cursed with them ! 
Save that thy head was too elate, 
What hadst thou done for such a fate ? 


And oh! if thou hadst welcomed back 
The Christless worship of the Celt, 
Thy darkness were of hue less black— 

Were less like Egypt’s, “to be felt”! 
’Twere rather twilight of the morn: 
Another day might still be born. 


But no: more hellward yet thy fall ! 
To turn and trample in her blood 
The Mother who had brought thee all 
Thou ever hadst of highest good : 
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Behold a guilt—ay, deeplier dyed 
Than blinded Juda’s deicide ! 


And lo! a sleek usurper now— 
Meet tool of perjured royalty— 
Rears shameless her apostate brow : 
Her creed a sham, her claim a lie! 
The children’s bread no more divine, 
A hireling throws them husks of swine. 


This vaunted church, they built her stout : 
And if by dint of fellest strife 

She failed to crush and strangle out 
Her foe’s imperishable life, 

’Twas not, I ween, from lack of force, 

Or craft of state, or base resource. 


’Twas not that mildness ruled the day, 
And penal codes were voted down ; 
And fair the question, fair the play 
From chair and puipit, bench and crown; 
While forgery disdain’d to vie 
With slander in the dextrous lie. 


But more. As harlots aim to link 
A sister’s ruin with their own 

So thou, my England, couldst not drink 
The “ cup of devils ” quite alone, 

But needs must press it on.a shore 

The rival of thy light before. 


And Erin loathed it. There’s a prayer 
That kept her then, and triumphs still. 
’T will take thee more than hate may dare 
To break the Patrick in her will : 

Though treachery was the lurking sin 
That sold the soil thou couldst not win. 


And what, at last, has hate achieved ? 
For her, thy victim, such a name 
As points—and must, to be believed— 
To thy long parallel of shame: 
The Isle of Martyrs—peerless gem 

In Rome’s thick-rubied diadem. 


Nor this alone. Not vainly fled 
Her patriot sons thy cruel hand ; 
Not vainly to the West were led, 
Where the great future’s chosen land 
O’er thralless ocean beacon’d fair, 
To find God’s mission waiting there. 
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Thus, England, has thy baffled rage 
But spread the faith it sought to slay: 
And lo! the nations see thee wage 
The bigot’s combat ev’n to-day ! 
They cry: “ Her very pride is o’er: 
The lion in her wakes no more!” 


Fool—doubly fool! Art thou so strong 
No mightier arm can lay thee low? 
If patient heaven has linger’d long, 
This hour thy last—for weal or woe : 
And what ’twere penance to accord, 
Wilt thou but forfeit to the sword ? 


Enough. My heart is too much thine 
To curse thee, though I blush to own: 
Too fondly prized thee as a shrine, 
Too proudly hailed thee as a throne: 
And, turning from the bitter truth, 
Finds sweetness in the dream of youth, 


For memory gathers in that dream 
A fragrance as of morning dew: 
The freshness of the grove and stream, 
When Nature woo’d me first, and knew 
So well to draw me to her breast, 
And wed me to her love’s unrest. 


And if henceforth I twine my wreath 
To crown the land where now I sing, 
Content to pray in peace beneath 
The shadow of her eagle’s wing ; 
’Tis not that charms of clime and scene 
Estrange me from thy gentler mien. 


It is that truth is chainless here, 
And swift her march from shore to shore; 
And little need her children fear 
For coming days—though clouded o’er ; 
For God must shape a gracious plan 
Where truth is free, and man is man.” 
Juty, 1868. 

* Though the above lines were written before the disestablishment of the State Church in Ireland, 
their author’s indignation has been little appeased by that extorted act of justice. The measure was 
unaccompanied by any attempt at reparation for the past. At the very least, the old Catholic 
churches might have been returned o their lawful owners. And is there any sign to-day of full jus- 


tice ever being done or half-done? None—except in the event of divine vengeance forcing England 
to kneel to her generous victim ana ‘sue to be forgiven.” Fiat, fiat. 
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ORIGIN OF CIVILIZATION.* 


Sir Joun Lusspock, though his 
name is not euphonious, is, we un- 
derstand, an English scientist, highly 
distinguished and of no mean autho- 
rity in the scientific world, as his fa- 
ther was before him. He certainly 
is a man of large pretensions, and of 
as much logical ability and practical 
good sense as we have a right to ex- 
pect in an English scientist. He, of 
course, adopts the modern theory of 
progress, and maintains that the sav- 
age is the type of the primitive man, 

,and that he has emerged from his 
original barbarism and superstition 
to his present advanced civilization 
and religious belief and worship by 
his own energy and persevering ef- 
forts at self-evolution or development, 
without any foreign or supernatural 
instruction or assistance. 

One, Sir John contends, has only 
to study and carefully ascertain the 
present condition of the various con- 
temporary savage tribes, or what he 
calls the “ lower races,” to know what 
was the original condition of man- 
kind, and from which the superior 
races started on their tour of progress 
through the ages ; and one needs only 
to ascertain the germs of civilization 
and religion which were in their ori- 
ginal condition, to be able to compre- 
hend the various stages of that pro- 
gress and the principles and means 
by which it has been effected and 
may be carried on indefinitely be- 
yond the point already reached. 


* The Origin of Civilization and the Primitive 
Cimdition of Man: Mental and Social Condition 


a) Savages. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S., etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1871. 16mo, pp. 380. 


Hence, in the volume before us the 
author labors to present us a true 
picture of the present mental and so- 
cial condition of contemporary say- 
ages as that of the primeval man, 
He assumes that the mental and s0. 
cial condition is that of the infancy of 
the human race, and by studying it 
we can attain to the history of “ pre- 
historic ” times, assist, as it were, if we 
may be pardoned the Gallicism, at the 
earliest development of mankind, and 
trace step by step the progress from 
their first appearance on the globe 
upward to the sublime civilization of 
the nineteenth century—the civiliza- 
tion of the steam-engine, the cotton 
spinner and - weaver, the steamboat, 
the steam-plough, the railway, and 
the lightning telegraph. 

This theory, that finds in the sav- 
age the type of the primitive maz, is 
nothing very new. It was refuted 
by the late Archbishop Whately, by 
the Duke of Argyll in his Prime- 
val Man, and on several occasions 
by the present writer in THE Catuo- 
Lic WorRLD. The facts Sir John ad- 
duces in the support of this theory, 
as far as facts they are, had been 
adduced long ago, and were as well 
known by us before we abandoned 
the theory as untenable, as they are 
by Sir John Lubbock or any of his 
compeers. They may all, so far as 
they bear on religion, be found sum- 
med up and treated at length in 
the work of Benjamin Constant, Za 
Religion considerée dans sa Sourie, 
ses Developpements, et ses Formes, 
published in 1832, as well as in a 
mass of German writers. Sir John 
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has told us nothing of the mental and 
social condition of savages that we 
had not examined, we had almost 
said, before he was born, and which 
we had supposed was not known by 
all men with any pretension to seri- 
ous studies. In fact, we grow rather 
impatient as we grow old of writers 
who, because they actually have learn- 
ed more than they knew in their cra- 
dies, imagine that they have learned 
so much more than all the rest of 
mankind, No men try our patience 
more than our scientific Englishmen, 
who speak always in a decisive tone, 
with an air of infallibility from which 
there would seem to be no appeal, 
and yet utter only the veriest com- 
monplaces, old theories long since ex- 
ploded, orstale absurdities. We have 
no patience with such men as Herbert 
Spencer, Huxley, and Darwin. We 
ae hardly less impatient of the scien- 
tists who in our own country hold 
them up to our admiration and rev- 
erence as marvellous discoverers, and 
as the great and brilliant lights of 
We love science, we honor 
men who devote their lives to 
its cultivation, but we ask that it de 
science, not hypothesis piled on hy- 
pothesis, nor simply a thing of mere 
conjectures or guesses. 

The modern doctrine of progress 
or development, which supposes man 
began in the lowest savage, if not 
lower still, is not a doctrine suggest- 
ed by any facts observed and classi- 
fied in men’s history, nor is it a logi- 
cal induction from any class of 
known facts, but a gratuitous hypothe- 
sis invented and asserted against the 
Biblical doctrine of creation, of Provi- 
dence, of original sin, and of the su- 
pernatural instruction, government, 
redemption, and salvation of men. 
The hypothesis is suggested by hos- 
tility to the Christian revelation, pri- 
or to the analysis and classification 
of any facts to sustain it, and the 
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scientists who defend it are simply 
investigating nature, not in the inte- 
rests of science properly so-called, 
but, consciously or unconsciously, to 
find facts to support a hypothesis 
which may be opposed to both. 
Any facts in nature or in history, 
natural or civil, political or religious, 
that seem to make against Chris- 
tian teaching, are seized upon 
with avidity, distorted or exaggerat- 
ed, and paraded with a grand fan- 
faronade, sounding of trumpets, 
beating of drums, and waving of ban- 
ners, as if it were a glorious triumph 
of man to prove that he is no better 
than the beasts that perish; while the 
multitude of facts which are absolute- 
ly irreconcilable with it are passed 
over in silence or quietly set aside, 
as of no account, or simply declared 
to be anomalies, which science is of 


yet in a condition to explain, but, no 


doubt, soon will be, since it has en- 
tered the true path, has found the 
true scientific methods, and is headed 
in the right direction. Science is 
yet in its infancy. In its cradle it 
has strangled frightful monsters, and, 
when full-grown, it will not fail to 
slay the hydra, and rid the world of 
all its “chimeras dire.” But while 
we do not complain that your infan- 
tile or puerile science has not done 
more, we would simply remind you, 
men of science, that it is very un- 
scientific to reason from what you 
confess science has not yet done as 
if it had done it. Wait till it has 
done it, before you bring it forward 
as a scientific achievement. 

We confess to a want of confidence 
in this whole class of scientists, for 
their investigafions are not free and 
unbiassed ; their minds are prejudic- 
ed; they are pledged to a theory in 
advance, which makes them shut their 
eyes to the facts which contradict it, 
and close their intelligence to the 
great principles of universal reason 
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which render their conclusions inva- 
lid. There are other scientists who 
have pushed their investigations. as 
far into nature and history as they 
have, perhaps even further, who 
know and have carefully analyzed 
all the facts they know or ever pre- 
tended to know, and yet have come 
to conclusions the contrary of theirs, 
and find nothing in the facts or phe- 
nomena of the universe that warrant 
any induction not in accordance with 
Christian faith, eitheras set forth in 
the Holy Scriptures or the definitions 
of the church. Why are these less 
likely to be really scientific than 
they? They are biassed by their 
Christian faith, you say. Be it so: 
are you less biassed by your anti- 
christian unbelief and disposition ? 
Besides, are you able to say that these 
have not in their Christian faith a 
key to the real sense or meaning 
of the universe and its phenomena 
which you have not, and therefore 
are much more likely to be right 
than you? Do you know that it is 
not so? There is no science where 
knowledge is wanting. 

The unchristian scientists forget 
that they cannot conclude against 
the Biblical or Christian doctrine 
from mere possibilities or even pro- 
babilities. They appeal to science 
against it, and nothing can avail 
them as the basis of argument against 
it that is not scientifically proved or 
demonstrated. Their hypothesis of 
progress, evolution, or development 
is unquestionably repugnant to the 
whole Christian doctrine and order 
of thought. If it is true, Christianity 
is false. ‘They must then, before urg- 
ing it, either prove Christianity un- 
true or an idle tale, or else prove 
absolutely, beyond the possibility of 
a rational doubt, the truth of their 
hypothesis. It is not enough to prove 
that it may, for aught you know, be 
true; you must prove that it is true, 


and cannot be false. Christianity js 
too important a fact in the world’s 
history to be set aside by an unde. 
monstrated hypothesis. And it js 
anything but scientific to conclude its 
falsity on the strength of a simply 
possible or even probable hypothesis, 
not as yet indeed proved, and of 
which the best you can say is that 
you trust science will be able to 
prove it when once it is out of its 
nonage. You cannot propose it at 
all, unless you have scientifically de- 
monstrated it, or previously disproved 
aliunde the Christian revelation. So 
long as you leave it possible for me 
to hold the Christian faith without 
contradicting what is demonstrated 
to be true, you have alleged nothing 
to the purpose against it, and cannot 
bring forward your theory even as 
probable, far less as scientific; for, if 
it is possible that Christianity is true, 
it is not possible that your hypothe- 
sis can be true, or even scientifically 
proved. The scientists seem not to 
be aware of this, and seem to sup- 
pose that they may rank Christianity 
with the various heathen superstitions, 
and set it aside by an unsupported 
theory or a prejudice. 

Let the question be understood. 
Christianity teaches us_that in the 
beginning God created heaven and 
earth, and all things therein, visible 
and invisible, that he made man af- 
ter his own image and likeness, plac- 
ed him in the garden of Eden, gave 
him a law, that is, made him a reve- 
lation of his will, instructed him in 
his moral and religious dut;;, estab- 
lished him in original justice, in a 
supernatural state, under a superna- 
tural providence, on the plane of a 
supernatural destiny; that man pre- 
varicated, broke the law given him, 
lost his original justice, the integrity 
of his nature attached thereto, and 
communion with his Maker, fell under 
the dominion of the flesh, became 
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captive to Satan, and subject to 
death, moral, temporal, and eternal ; 
that God, of his own goodness and 
mercy, promised him pardon and de- 
liverance, redemption and salvation, 
through his own Son made man, who 
in due time was born of the Virgin Ma- 
ry, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, was dead and buried, and 
on the third day rose again, ascend- 
ed into heaven, whence he shall 
come again, to judge the living and 
the dead. This doctrine, in substance, 
was made to our first parents in the 
garden, was preserved in the tradi- 
tion of the patriarchs, in its purity 
in the synagogue, and in its purity 
and integrity in the Christian church 
founded on it, and authorized and 
assisted by God himself to teach it 
to all men and nations. 

According to this doctrine, the ori- 
gin of man, the human species, as 
well as of the universe and all its 
contents, is in the creative act of 
God, not in evolution or develop- 
ment. The first man was not a mon- 
key or a tadpole developed, nor a 
savage or barbarian, but was a man 
full grown in the integrity of his na- 
ture, instructed by his Maker, and 
the most perfect man of his race, 
and as he is the progenitor of all 


began not in “utter barbarism,” as 
Sir John asserts, but in the full de- 
velopment and perfection of man- 
hood, with the knowledge of God 
and Providence, of their origin and 
destiny, and of their moral and reli- 
gious duty. Ignorance has followed 
as the penalty or consequence of sin, 
instead of being the original condi- 
tion in which man was created; 
and this ignorance brought on the 
race by the prevarication of Adam, 
the domination of the flesh, and the 
power of Satan acquired thereby, 
are the origin and cause of barbar- 
ism of individuals and tations, the 
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innumerable moral and social evils 
which have afflicted mankind in all 
times and places. 

Now, to this doctrine Sir John op- 
poses the hypothesis of the origin of 
man in “utter barbarism,” and his 
progress by natural evolution or self- 
development. But what facts has he 
adduced in its support, or that con- 
flict with Christian teaching, that 
prove that teaching false or even 
doubtful ? He has adduced, as far 
as we can see, none at all, for all the 
facts that he alleges are, to say the 
least, as easily explained on the sup- 
position of man’s deterioration as on 
the supposition of progress, develop- 
ment,or continuous melioration. Some 
of the facts he adduces might, perhaps, 
be explained on his hypothesis, if 
there were no reason for giving them 
a contrary explanation ; but there is 
not one of them that must be so ex- 
plained. This is not enough for his 
purpose, though it is enough for ours. 
He must go further, and prove that 
his facts not only may but must be 
explained on his hypothesis, and can 
be explained on no other. If we 
are able to explain, or he is un- 
able to show positively that we 
cannot explain, all known facts in ac- 
cordance with the Christian doctrine, 
he can conclude nothing from them 
against Christianity or in favor of 
his naturalism. We do not, he must 
remember, rely on those facts to 
prove the Christian doctrine, but he 
relies on them to disprove it, by 
proving his hypothesis; and if he can- 
not show that they absolutely do 
disprove it, or positively prove his 
hypothesis, he proves nothing to his 
purpose. 

Sir John dwells at great length on 
the real or supposed rites, forms, and 
barbarous customs observed by out- 
lying savage tribes or nations, but, 
before he can draw any conclusion 
from them in favor of his theory of 
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progress, he must prove that they 
were primitive. He knows them on- 
ly as contemporaneous with what he 
would himself call civilized marriage: 
how then, without having first proved 
that the race began in “ utter barbar- 
ism,” conclude from them that they 
preceded civilized marriage? One 
thing is certain, we never find them 
without finding somewhere in the 
world contemporary with them the 
civilized marriage. ‘There is no his- 
tory, historical intimation, or tradi- 
tion of any custom or conception of 
marriage older than we have in the 
Book of Genesis, and in that we find 
the true idea of marriage was alrea- 
dy in the world at the earliest date 
of history, and the vices against it 
are plainly condemned in the Deca- 
logue, contemporary with these very 
usages, customs, and notions of sa- 
vages on which Sir John dwells with 
so much apparent delight, and which 
are barbarous, and lax enough to 
satisfy even our women’s-rights men ; 
and, so far as history goes, preceding 
them, the true idea of marriage as 
something sacred, and as the union 
of one man with one woman, was 
known and held, and therefore could 
not have been, at least so far as 
known, a development of barbarian 
marriages. 

The same answer applies to the ques- 
tion of religion. Contemporary with 
the savage and barbarous supersti- 
tions of the heathen, and even prior to 
them, we find practised in its fervor 
and purity the true worship of the true 
God. True religion is not develop- 
ed from the impurities and absurd su- 
perstitions of the heathen, and is by 
no means the growth of the religious 
sentiment becoming gradually en- 
lightened and purifying itself from 
their grossness, for it is historically as 
well as logically older than any of 
them. Men worshipped God the crea- 
tor of heaven and earth before they 
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worshipped the fetish, the elements, 
or the hosts of heaven. Religion js 
older than superstition, for superstition 
is an abuse of religion, as the theolo- 
gians say, by way of excess, as jr. 
religion is its abuse by way of de. 
fect; but a thing must exist and be 
entertained before it can be abused. 
Nothing can be more certain than 
that true religion has never been de- 
veloped from false religions, or truth 
from falsehood; for the true must 
precede the false, which is simply the 
negation of the true. Christianity is, 
if you will, a development, the fulfil- 
ment of the synagogue or the Jew- 
ish religion ; Judaism was also, if you 
will, a development of the patriar- 
chal religion; but in neither case a 
self-development ; and in neither case 
has the development been effected 
except by supernatural intervention. 
It would be absurd to suppose the 
patriarchal religion was a develop- 
ment of heathenism, since it is histo- 
rically prior to any form of heathen- 
ism, and every known form of heath- 
enism supposes it, and is intelligible 
only by it. So far was Judaism from 
being self-evolved from the supersti- 
tions of the heathen, that it was with 
the greatest difficulty that the Israel- 
ites themselves, as their history shows, 
were kept from adopting the idolatry 
and superstition of the surrounding na- 
tions, which shows that their religion 
was not self-evolved, and that it was 
above the level of the moral and reli- 
gious life of the people. Christianity 
develops and perfects Judaism, but 
by supernatural agency, not by the 
natural progress or self-development 
of the Jewish people; for if it had 
been, the bulk of the nation would 
have accepted it, and we know that 
the bulk of the Jewish people did not 
accept it, but rejected it, and con- 
tinue to reject it to this day. 

We know, also, that the progress 
of the heathen nations was very far 
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from raising them to the level of the 
Christian religion. Traces of some of 
its principles and several of its moral 
precepts may be found with the Gen- 
tile philosophers, as we should expect, 
since they pertained to the primitive 
revelation; but these philosophers 
were not the first, but rather the last 
to accept it. Nowhere amongst the 
heathen did any Christian communi- 
ties spring up spontaneously or were 
of indigenous origin. Christianity 
sprang out of Judea, and the nations 
adopted it, in the first instance, only as 
it was carried to them by Jewish mis- 

sionaries. And who were these mis- 
sionaries ? Humble fishermen, pub- 
licans, and mechanics. Who first re- 
ceived them, and believed their mes- 
sage? Principally the common peo- 
ple, the unlettered, the poor, and 
slaves of the rich and noble. “ For 
see your vocation, brethren,” says 
St. Paul (1 Cor. iv. 26), “that not 
many are wise according to the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble.” 
Were the fishermen of the Lake Ge- 
nesareth, and the slaves of the Ro- 
man Empire, we may ask with Mgr. 
Maret, “the most enlightened and 
advanced portion of mankind”? 
Who dare maintain it, when it is a 
question of natural development or 
progress? Had Christianity been 
the natural evolution of the human 
mind, or the product of the natural 
growth of human intelligence and 
morality, we should have first en- 
countered it not with the poor, the 
ignorant, the unlettered and wretch- 
ed slaves, but with the higher and 
more cultivated classes, with the phi- 
losophers, the scientists, the noble, the 
great generals and the most eminent 
orators and statesmen, the ¢/ife of 
Greek and Roman society, those who 
at the time stood at the head of the 
civilized world. Yet such is not the 
fact, but the fact is the very reverse. 


The Biblical history explains the 
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origin of the barbarous superstitions 
of heathendom in a very satisfactory 
way, and shows us very clearly that 
the savage state is not the primitive 
state, but has been produced by sin, 
and is the result of what we call the 
great Gentile apostasy, or falling 
away of the nations from the primi- 
tive or patriarchal religion. When 
language was confounded at Babel, 
and the dispersion of mankind took 
place, unity of speech or language 
was lost, and with it unity of ideas 
or of faith, and each tribe or nation 
took its own course, and developed 
a tribal or national religion of its own. 
Gradually each tribe or nation lost 
the conception of ‘God as creator, 
and formed to itself gods made in 
its own image, clothed with its 
own passions, and it bowed down 
and worshipped the work of its own 
hands. It was not that they knew 
or had known no better. St. Paul 
has settled that question. “For the 
wrath of God is revealed from heav- 
en against all impiety and injustice 
of those men that detain the truth 
of God in injustice. Because that 
which is known of God is manifest 
inthem. For God hath manifested it 
to them. For the invisible things 
of him, from the creation of the 
world, are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made: 
his eternal power also and divinity ; 
so that they are inexcusable. Be- 
cause when they had known God, 
they glorified him not as God, nor 
gave thanks ; but became vain in their 
thoughts, and their foolish heart was 
darkened ; for, professing themselves 
wise, they became fools. And they 
changed the glory of the incorrupti- 
ble God into the likeness of the 
image of a corruptible man, and of 
birds, and of four-footed beasts, and 
of creeping things. Wherefore God 
gave them up to the desires of their 
hearts, to uncleanness; to dishonor 
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their own bodies among themselves, 
who changed the truth of God into a 
lie, and worshipped and served the 
creature rather than the Creator, 
who is blessed for ever. Amen,” 
(Rom. i. 18-25.) 

St. Paul evidently does not believe 
Sir John Lubbock’s doctrine that the 
race began in “utter barbarism,” 
and have been slowly working their 
way up to the heights of Christian 
civilization. He evidently ascribes 
the superstitions, and consequently 
the barbarism, of the heathen to apos- 
tasy. Sir John, of course, does not 
accept the authority of St. Paul; 
but, if he cannot prove St. Paul 
was wrong, he is debarred from as- 
serting his own hypothesis, even as 
probable. If it is possible to explain 
the facts of the savage state on the 
ground of apostasy or gradual de- 
terioration, the hypothesis of devel- 
opment, of self-evolution or natural 
and unaided progress, falls to the 
ground as wholly baseless. His hy- 
pothesis becomes probable only by 
proving that no other hypothesis is 
possible. 

But all the known facts in the case 
are against our scientific baronet’s 
hypothesis. Take Mohammedanism. 
It sprang up subsequently to both 
Moses and the Gospel. It is a com- 
pound of Judaism and Christianity, 
more Jewish than Christian, how- 
ever, and is decidedly inferior to 
either. How explain this fact, if the 
several races of men never fall or re- 
trograde, but are always advancing, 
marching through the ages onward 
and upward? Many of the ances- 
tors of the present Mussulmans be- 
longed to highly civilized races, 
and some of them were Christians, 
and not a few of them Jews. Yet 
there is always progress, never de- 
terioration. 

But we need not go back to the 
seventh century. There has been a 
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modern apostasy, and we see right 
before our eyes the process of dete. 
rioration, of falling into barbarism, 
going on among those who haye 
apostatized from Christianity. The 
author regards as an evidence of the 
lowest barbarism what he calls “com. 
munal marriage,” that is, marriage 
in which the wife is common to all 
the males of her husband’s family, 
We do not believe this sort of mar. 
riage was ever anything more than 
an exceptional fact, like polyandry; 
but suppose it was even common 
among the lowest savage tribes, how 
much lower or more barbarous is the 
state it indicates, than what the 
highly civilized Plato makes the ma- 
gistrates prescribe in his imaginary 
Republic ? How much in advance 
of such a practice is the free love 
advocated by Mary Wolstonecraft and 
Fanny Wright ; the recommendation 
of Godwin to abolish marriage and 
the monopoly by one man of any 
one woman; than the denunciation 
of marriage by the late Robert Owen 
as one of the trinity of evils which 
have hitherto afflicted the race, and 
his proposal to replace it by a com- 
munity of wives, as he proposed to 
replace private property by a com- 
munity of goods; or, indeed, than we 
see actually adopted in practice by 
the Oneida Community? Sir John 
regards the gynocracy which prevails 
in some savage tribes as characteris- 
tic of a very low form of barbarism ; 
but to what else tends the woman’s- 
rights movement in his country and 
ours? If successful, not only would 
women be the rulers, but children 
would follow the mother’s line, not 
the father’s, for the obvious reason 
that, while the mother can be known, 
the father cannot be with any cer- 
tainty. Does not free love, the main- 
spring of the movement, lead to 
this? And are not they who sup- 
port it counted the advanced party 
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of the age, and we who resist de- 
nounced as old fogies or as the de- 
fenders of man’s tyranny ? 

Sir John relates that some tribes 
are so low in their intelligence that 
they have no or only the vaguest 
conceptions of the divinity, and none 
at all of God as creator. He need 
not go amongst outlying barbarians 
to find persons whose intelligence is 
equally low. He will search in vain 
through all Gentile philosophy with- 
out finding the conception of a crea- 
tiveGod. Nay, among our own con- 
temporaries he can find more who 
consider it a proof of their superior 
intelligence and rare scientific attain- 
ments that they reject the fact of 
creation, relegate God into the un- 
known and the unknowable, and 
teach us that the universe is self- 
evolved, and man is only a monkey 
or gorilla developed.* These men 
regard themselves as the lights of 
their age, and are so regarded, too, by 


no inconsiderable portion of the pub- 
li. Need we name Auguste Comte 
and Sir William Hamilton, among 
thedead; E. Littré, Herbert Spencer, 


J. Stuart Mill, Professor Huxley, 
Charles Darwin, not to say Sir John 
himself, among the living? If these 
men and their adherents have not 
lapsed into barbarism, their science, 
if accepted, would lead us to the 
ideas and practices which Sir John 
tells us belong to the lowest stage of 
barbarism. Sir John doubts if any 
savage tribe can be found that is ab- 
solutely destitute of all religious con- 
ceptions or sentiments, but, if we 
may believe their own statements, 
we have people enough among the 
apostate Christians of our day who 
have none, and glory in it as a proof 


of their superiority to the rest of 
mankind. 


* See The Descent of Man and Selection in 
Relation to Sex, by Charles Darwin 
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Sir John sees a characteristic of 
barbarism or of the early savage state 
in the belief in and the dread of evil 
spirits, or what he calls demonism. 
The Bible tells us all the gods of the 
heathens are devils ordemons. Even 
this characteristic of barbarism is re- 
produced in our civilized communi- 
ties by spiritism, which is of enlight- 
ened American origin. This spirit- 
ism, which is rapidly becoming a re- 
ligion with large numbers of men 
and women in our midst, is nothing 
but demonism, the necromancy and 
witchcraft or familiar spirits of the 
ancient world. Men who réect 
Christianity, who have no belief in 
God, or at least do not hold it ne- 
cessary to worship or pay him the 
least homage or respect, believe in 
the spirits, go to the medium, and 
consult her, as Saul in his desperation 
consulted the Witch of Endor. If 
we go back a few years to the last 
century, we shall find the most po- 
lished people on the globe abolishing 
religion, decreeing that death is an 
eternal sleep, and perpetrating, in the 
name of liberty, virtue, humanity, 
and brotherly love, crimes and cruel- 
ties unsurpassed if not unequalled in 
the history of the most savage tribes; 
and we see little improvement in our 
own century, more thoroughly filled 
with the horrors of unprincipled and 
needless wars than any other century 
of which we possess the history. In- 
deed, the scenes of 1792—3-4 are now 
in process of reproduction in Europe. 

We must remember that all these 
deteriorations have taken place in or 
are taking place in the most highly 
civilized nations of the globe, whose 
ancestors were Christians, and with 
persons many of whom were brought 
up in the belief of Christianity. Take 
the men and women who hold, on 
marriage and on religion, what are 
called “advanced views ”—free-lov- 
ers and free-religionists—remove them 
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from the restraints of the church and 
of the state, not yet up to their stan- 
dard, and let them form a communi- 
ty by themselves in which their views 
shall be carried out in practice ; would 
they not in two or three generations 
lapse into a state not above that of 
the most degraded and filthy sava- 
ges ? We see this deterioration going 
on in our midst and right before our 
eyes, as the effect of apostasy from 
our holy religion. This proves that 
apostasy is sufficient to explain the 
existence of the savage races, with- 
out supposing the human race began 
in “utter barbarism.” If apostasy 
in modern times, as we see it does, 
leads to “utter barbarism,” why 
should it not have done so in ancient 
times ? 

We might make the case still 
stronger against the author’s hypo- 
thesis, if necessary, by referring to 
the great and renowned nations of 
antiquity, that in turn led the civili- 
zation of the world. Of the nations 
that apostatized or adhered to the 
great Gentile apostasy, not one has 
survived the lapse of time. ‘To eve- 
ry one of them has succeeded bar- 
barism, desolation, or a new people. 
The Egypt of antiquity fell before 
the Persian conqueror, and the Egypt 
of the Greeks was absorbed by Rome, 
and fell with her. Assyria leaves of 
her greatness only long since buried 
and forgotten ruins, while the savage 
Kurd and the predatory Arab roam 
at will over the desert that has suc- 
ceeded to her once flourishing cities 
and richly cultivated fields. Syria, 
Tyre, Carthage, and the Greek cities 
of Europe and Asia have disappear- 
ed or dwindled into insignificance, 
and what remains of them they owe 
to the conservative power of the 
Christianity they adopted and have 
in some measure retained. So true 
is it, as the Psalmist says, “the wick- 
ed shall be turned into hell, and all 
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the nations that forget Ged.” How 
explain this fact, if these ancient na- 
tions could by their own inherent en- 
ergy and power of self-development 
raise themselves from “ utter barbar- 
ism” to the civilization they once 
possessed, that they could not pre- 
serve it; that, after having reached a 
certain point, they began to decline, 
grew corrupt, and at length fell by 
their own internal rottenness? If 
men and nations are naturally pro- 
gressive, how happens it that we find 
so many individuals and nations de- 
cline and fall, through internal cor- 
ruption ? 

Another fact is not less conclusive 
against Sir John’s hypothesis, that in 
all the nations of the heathen world 
their least barbarous period known 
to us is their earliest after the aposta- 
sy and dispersion. The oldest of 
the sacred books of the Hindus 
are the profoundest and richest in 
thought, and the freest from supersti- 
tion and puerilities so characteristic 
of the Hindu people to-day. The 
earliest religion of the Romans was 
far more spiritual, intellectual, than 
that which prevailed at the establish- 
ment of the empire and the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Indeed, 
wherever we have the means of trac- 
ing the religious history of the an- 
cient heathen nations, we find it is a 
history of almost uninterrupted de- 
terioration and corruption, becoming 
continually more cruel, impure, and 
debasing as time flows on. ‘The 
mysteries, perhaps, retained some- 
thing of the earlier doctrines, but 
they did little to arrest the downward 
tendency of the national religion; 
the philoscphers, no doubt, retained 
some valuable traditions of the pri- 
mitive religion, but so mixed up with 
gross error and absurd fables that 
they had no effect on the life or mo- 
rals of the people. One of the last 
acts of Socrates was to require Crito 
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to sacrifice a cock to Esculapius. 
If Sir John’s hypothesis were true, 
nothing of this could happen, and 
we should find the religion of every 
nation, as time goes on, becoming 
purer and more refined, less gross 
and puerile, more enlightened and 
intellectual, and more spiritual and 
elevating in its influence. 

The traditions of some, perhaps of 
all heathen nations, refer their origin 
to savage and barbarian ancestors, 
ind this may have been the fact with 
many of them. Horace would seem 
to go the full length of Sir John’s 
theory. He tells us that the primi- 
tive men sprang like animals from 
the earth, a mute and filthy herd, 
fighting one another for an acorn or 
aden. Cicero speaks somewhat to 
the same purpose, only he does not 
say it was the state of the primeval 
nan. Yet the traditions of the hea- 
then nations do not in general favor 
the main point of Sir John’s hypo- 
thesis, that men came out of barbar- 
ism by their own spontaneous devel- 
opment, natural progressiveness, or 
indigenous and unaided efforts. They 
rise, according to these traditions, to 
the civilized state only by the assis- 
tance of the gods, or by the aid of 
missionaries or colonies from nations 
already civilized. ‘The goddess Ceres 
teaches them to plant corn and make 
bread; Bacchus teaches them to plant 
the vine and to make wine; Prome- 
theus draws fire from heaven and 
teaches them its use; other divinities 
teach to keep bees, to tame and 
rear flocks and herds, and the several 
arts of peace and war. Athens at- 
tributed her civilization to Minerva 
and to Cecrops and his Egyptian co- 
lony ; Thebes, hers to Orpheus and 
Cadmus, of Phoenician origin; Rome 
claimed to descend from a Trojan 
colony, and borrowed her laws from 
the Athenians—her literature, philo- 
sophy, her art and science, from the 
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Greeks. The poets paint the primi- 
tive age as the age of gold, and the 
philosophers always speak of the 
race as deteriorating, and find the 
past superior to the present. What is 
best and truest in Plato he ascribes 
to the wisdom of the ancients, and 
even Homer speaks of the degenre- 
racy of men in his days from what 
they were at the siege of Troy. We 
think the author will search in vaia 
through all antiquity to find a tradi- 
tion or a hint which assigns the civi- 
lization of any people to its own in- 
digenous and unassisted efforts. 

Sir John Lubbock describes the 
savages as incurious and little given 
to reflection. He says they never 
look beyond the phenomenon to its 
cause. They see the world in which 
they are placed, and never think of 
looking further, and asking who made 
it, or whence they themselves came 
or whither they go. They lack not 
only curiosity, but the power of ab- 
straction and generalization, and even 
thought is a burden to them. This 
is no doubt in the main true; but it 
makes against their natural progress- 
iveness, and explains why they are 
not, as we know they are not, pro- 
gressive, but remain always stationa- 
ry, if left to themselves. The chief 
characteristic of the savage state is 
in fact its immobility. The savage 
gyrates from age to age in the same 
narrow circle—never of himself ad- 
vances beyond it. Whether a tribe 
sunk in what Sir John calls “ utter 
barbarism,” and which he holds was 
the original state of the human race, 
has ever been or ever can be elevat- 
ed to a civilized state by any human 
efforts, even of others already civiliz- 
ed, is, perhaps, problematical. As 
far as experience goes, the tendency 
of such a tribe, brought in contact 
with a civilized racé, is to retire the 
deeper into the forest, to waste away, 
and finally to become extinct. Cer- 
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tain it is, no instance of its becoming 
a civilized people can be named. 

In every known instance in which 
a savage or barbarous people has be- 
come civilized, it has been by the aid 
or influence of religion, or their rela- 
tions with a people already civilized. 
The barbarians that overthrew the 
Roman Empire of the West, and 
seated themselves on its ruins, were 
more than half Romanized before 
the conquest by their relations with 
the Romans and service in the ar- 
mies of the empire, and they rather 
continued the Roman order of civi- 
lization in the several kingdoms and 
states they founded than destroyed 
it. The Roman system of education, 
and even the imperial schools, if few- 
er in number and on a reduced scale, 
were continued all through the bar- 
barous ages down to the founding of 
the universities of medizeval Europe. 
Their civilization was carried forward, 
far in advance of that of Greece or 
Rome, by the church, the great civi- 
lizer of the nations. The northern bar- 
barians that remained at home, the Ger- 
mans, the Scandinavians, the Sclaves, 
were civilized by the labors of Chris- 
tian monks and missionaries from 
Rome and Constantinople, from Gaul, 
England, and Ireland. In no in- 
stance has their civilization been of 
indigenous origin and development. 

Sir John Lubbock replies to this 
as he does to Archbishop Whately’s 
assertion that no instance is on re- 
cord of a savage people having risen 
to a civilized state by its own indi- 
genous and unassisted efforts, that it 
is no objection, because we should 
not expect to find any record of any 
such an event, since it took place, if 
at all, before the invention of letters, 
and in “prehistoric times.” We grant 
that the fact that there is no written 
record of it is not conclusive proof 
that no instance of the kind ever oc- 
curred ; but if so important an event 
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ever occurred, we should expect some 
trace of it in the traditions of ciyiliz. 
ed nations, or at least find some tep. 
dencies to it in the outlying savage 
nations of the present, from which 
it might be inferred as a thing not 
improbable in itself. But nothing of 
the sort is found. The author’s ap. 
peal to our ignorance, and our igno- 
rance, cannot serve his ptirpose. He 
arraigns the universal faith of Chris. 
tendom, and he must make out his 
‘ase by positive, not simply negative 
proofs. ‘Till his hypothesis is proved 
by positive evidence, the faith of 
Christendom remains firm, and noth- 
ing can be concluded against it. 

But how really stands the ques- 
tion? Sir John finds in the various 
outlying savage tribes numerous facts 
which he takes to be the original 
germs of civilization, and hence he 
concludes that the primitive condi- 
tion of the human race was that of 
“utter barbarism,” and the nations, 
or, as he says, the races, that have 
become civilized, “ have become so 
by their indigenous and unaided ef- 
forts, by their own inherent energy 
and power of self-development or 
progress.” But the facts he alleges 
may just as well be reminiscences 
of a past civilization as anticipa- 
tions of a civilization not yet de- 
veloped; and in our judgment—and 
it is not to-day that for the first we 
have studied the question—they are 
much better explained as reminis- 
cences than as anticipations, nay, are 
not explicable in any other way. 
The facts appealed to, then, can at 
best count for nothing in favor of 
the hypothesis of natural progress 
or development. They do not prove 
it or render it probable. 

He is able, and he confesses it, to 
produce no instance of the natural 
and unassisted progress of any race 
of men from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion, and even his own facts show 
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that barbarous or savage tribes 
are not naturally progressive, but 
stationary, struck with immobility. 
Where, then, are the proofs of his hy- 
pothesis? He has yet produced 
none. Now, on the other hand, we 
have shown him that, in all known 
instances, the passage from barbar- 
ism into civilization has been ef- 
fected only by supernatural aid, or 
by the influence of a previously civi- 
lized race or people. Wehave shown 
him also that the Gentile apostasy, 
which the Bible records and our re- 
ligion asserts, sufficiently explains the 
origin of barbarism. We have also 
shown him nations once civilized fall- 
ing into barbarism, and, in addition, 
have shown him the tendency of an 
apostate people to lapse into barbar- 
ism existing and operating before our 
very eyes, in men whose ancestors 
were once civilized and even Chris- 
tians. The chief elements of barbar- 
ism he describes exist and are encour- 
aged and defended in our midst by 
men who are counted by themselves 
and their contemporaries as the great 
men, the great lights, the advanced 
party of this advanced age. Let the 
apostasy become more general, take 
away the church or deprive her of 
her influence, and eliminate from the 
laws, manners, and customs of mod- 
ern states what they retain of Chris- 
tian doctrine and morality, and it is 
plain to see that nations the loudest 
in their boast of their civilization 
would, if not supernaturally arrested 
in a very short space of time, sink to 
the level of any of the ancient or 
modern outlying savage tribes. 

Such is the case, and so stands the 
argument. Sir John Lubbock brings 
forward a hypothesis, not original 
with him indeed, and the full bearing 
of which we would fain believe he 
does not see, for which he adduces 
and can adduce not a single well-au- 
thenticated fact, and which would 


not be favored for a moment by any 
one who understands it, were it not 
for its contradiction of the Biblical 
doctrine and Christian tradition. But 
while there is absolutely no proof of 
the hypothesis, all the known facts 
of history or of human nature, as well 
as all the principles of religion and 
philosophy, with one voice pro- 
nounce against it as untenable. Is 
not this enough? Nothing is more 
certain than Christian faith; no fact 
is or can be better authenticated than 
the fact of revelation; we might 
then allege that the hypothesis is dis- 
proved, nay, not to be entertained, 
because it is contrary to the Chris- 
tian revelation, than which nothing 
can be more certain. We should 
have been perfectly justified in doing 
so, and so we should have done ; but 
as the author appeals to science and 
progress to support himself’ on facts, 
we have thought it best, without pre- 
judice to the authority of faith, to 
meet him on his own ground, to 
show him that science does not en- 
tertain his appeal, and that his 
theory of progress is but a baseless 
hypothesis, contradicted by all the 
known facts in the case and support- 
ed by none; and therefore no science 
at all. 

Sir John’s theory of progress is just 
now popular, and is put forth with 
great confidence in the respectable 
name of science, and the modern 
world, with sciolists, accept it, with 
great pomp and parade. Yet it is 
manifestly absurd. Nothing cannot 
make itself something, nor can any- 
thing make itself more than it is. 
The imperfect cannot of itself perfect 
itself, and no man can lift himself by his 
own waistbands. Even Archimedes 
required somewhere to stand outside 
of the world in order to be able to 
raise the world with his lever. Yet 
we deny not progress; we believe in 
it, and hold that man is progressive 
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even to the infinite; but not by 
his own unaided effort or by his 
own inherent energy and natural 
strength, nor without the supernatu- 
nal aid of divine grace. But progress 
by nature alone, or self-evolution, 
though we tried to believe it when 
a child, we put away when we be- 
came a man, as we did other child- 
ish things. 

Thus much we have thought it our 
duty to say in reply to the theory 
that makes the human race begin 
in utter barbarism, and civilization 





spring from natural development or 
evolution, so popular with our un. 
christian scientists or—but for respect 
to the public we would say—scio- 
lists. We have in our reply repeated 
may things which we have said be- 
fore in this magazine, and which 
have been said by others, and better 
said. But it will not do to let such 
a book as the one before us go unan- 
swered in the present state of the 
public mind, debauched as it is by 
false science. If books will repeat the 
error, we can only repeat our answer. 
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AMERICAN tourists make a great 
mistake in not generally including 
the Pyrenees in their route of Euro- 
pean travel. Unless ordered there by 
a physician to repair a wasted or bro- 
ken-down constitution, they scarce- 
ly think of visiting the most beauti- 
ful country perhaps in the world. 
Paris is France, and, as the route from 
Paris to Spain lies direct, they pass 
through the Pyrenees, admire them 
casually, but rarely pause to examine 
their beauties and the curiosities of 
the quaint old towns embedded in 
their hills. Since chances of this 
nature alone led me to discover what 
since has remained in my memory an 
exquisite picture to be revivified at 
any moment, I cannot blame others 
for following the usual guide-book 
routes of Europe, and spending their 
money freely on places far less worthy 
their attention. After a severe ty- 
phoid fever of ten weeks in Paris, 
and still so feeble that I had te be 
almost carried to the depot, I set out 
on the sth of January, 1869, accom- 


panied by my nurse, to make the 
journey to the Pyrenees, if possible, 
in a day and a half. We left Paris 
at 10.45 A.M., by the Chemin de 
Fer d'Orléans. Resting for a few 
minutes at the historical old towns 
of Orléans, Tours, Poitiers, Angou- 
léme, and Livourne, we arrived at 
Bordeaux at eleven p.M., where we 
remained for the night. The next 
morning at eight we pursued our 
journey, passing Dax, so celebrated 
for its warm mud-baths, said to be a 
remedy for rheumatic complaints, and 
a little after one p.m. I found my 
friends awaiting me at Pau. Enter- 
ing one of the queer little half-omni- 
buses that hold six people and their 
luggage, I was carried through the 
oddest of small white streets to my 
lodging in the Jurangon, near the villa 
of my friend. 

Never shall I forget my impres- 
sions while entering the room pre- 
pared for me, and leaning on the arm 
of the dear girl who with her mother 
and sister had done everything for 
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my comfort. It was the Epiphany, 
the day of light; and it seemed as if 
the soft sunlight that shone in that 
pretty room and rested on the fragrant 
flowers was to me the foreshadowing 
of a renewed life and happy future. 
The air was balmy as a June day, 
and from my window rose the glo- 
rious Pyrenees. Covered with their 
everlasting mantles of snow, they 
rose proudly to heaven, as if they 
defied the clouds above them. A 
second lower range, with its varied 
shades of green and the tropical 
luxuriance at its base, completed the 
picture. Exhausted with my journey, 
my eyes filled with tears of joy at all 
my sweet surroundings, I could have 
begged my God there and then to let 
me sleep for ever. 

Day after day I walked my few 
steps in my balcony and took in this 
lovely picture. As yet I had not 


seen the town; my strength was in- 
sufficient, and I simply rested and 


recuperated. The climate seemed to 
me a strange one for invalids—a 
queer mixture, as I thought it, of 
flannels and sun-umbrellas. The 
mornings and evenings were cold and 
chilly with the air that blew down 
from the mountains, and the middle 
of the day, from eleven until three 
o'clock, so intensely hot that it was 
necessary to be well protected against 
sun-stroke, Still, it is the great resort 
of consumptives, and at almost every 
turn one encounters the muffled-up 
pale countenance of the poor invalid. 
But for this one sad feature, the ex- 
quisite scenery, the tropical foliage, 
the picturesque villas, and the town 
itself, of white limestone, rising around 
its great chateau to the very heavens, 
with the merry hum of voices, that 
greets you on every side, might well 
make you imagine you had at last 
found the fairy dreamland—a country 


that realized the fairy ideal of child- 
hood. 
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This, too, is the land of the trou- 
badour, and the quaint wild music 
chanted by the peasantry has a some- 
thing about it irresistibly attractive, 
something one hears nowhere else ; 
now dreamy, now bright, almost 
monotonous at times, then suddenly 
bursting into strains of sadness in 
which the whole depths of a life are 
portrayed. Then there is the ringing 
mountaineer song, too, with its clear 
and measured cadence, and a certain 
bravery in its tones which could easily 
foretell the difficult mastering of such 
a people, should it ever again be re- 
quired. 

The mixture of Spanish merchants 
and wanderers among the population 
gives to their parks and squares a 
pretty effect. They cross the Pyre- 
nees with their showy wares, their 
strings of perfumed beads, bracelets, 
necklaces, rosaries, all made of the 
wood that grows at the foot of their 
mountains. Dressed in their own 
picturesque costumes, and carrying 
their merchandise of every imagina- 
ble color—red and bright yellow pre- 
dominating—they accost you with a 
grace which renders them irresistible, 
and you find yourself rather poorer 
for the encounter. 

I improved so rapidly in this cli- 
mate, getting wholly rid of my cough 
and gaining twenty-five pounds in 
little over four weeks, that I conclud- 
ed I was well enough to return to 
Paris, and thence, after another rest 
in England, home. I resolved, there- 
fore, to see all that Pau offered to the 
sight-seer. 

I drove with my kind friends seve- 
ral times to and around the varied 
and pretty villas: the primroses peep- 
ed at us from under the hedges, and 
here and there the rarest tropical 
trees and plants riveted our attention 
—and this in February, when the 
most of the world was ice-bound. 
The snow-capped mountains, how- 
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ever, rising around us on every side, 
would not permit us to entirely for- 
get winter. The town itself, of twen- 
ty-one thousand inhabitants, is almost 
a miniature Paris, some squares du- 
plicating those of the great city, and 
the bridges separating Pau and the 
Jurancgon, though crossing a much 
prettier river than the Seine, height- 
ening the resemblance. 

The churches are costly and beau- 
tiful; one built by the Society of Je- 
sus, entirely of white marble, and 
lined with exquisite pictures and 
gifts of the wealthy strangers who 
pass the season at the different ho- 
tels, is a perfect gem in its way. 

The hotels, the Place Royale with 
its music every Thursday—weather 
permitting, as say our friends of the 
Central Park—where crowds walk 
up and down and listen to but little, 
I imagine, are all attractions for the 
health or pleasure seeker. 

Very odd old houses with gabled 
roofs, and reminding you of Dutch 
pictures, start out occasionally from 
among the more modern and fash- 
ionable ones, and seem to tell the 
story of change and decay. 

Not unfrequently a merry peasant 
wedding party, in a whole line of 
carriages trumpeting vigorously and 
raising the dust, pass you with shouts, 
and compel your curiosity to recog- 
nize and salute the bride. It is said 
the strangers with their wealth and 
fashionable follies are gradually ob- 
literating these good old Béarnais 
customs, through the spirit of emula- 
tion they excite in a hitherto perfectly 
happy peasantry. Women, however, 
still walk the streets with their distaffs, 
and men knit as they guide the 
plough. Something of primeval in- 
nocence still remains. Certainly no 
country was ever more paradisiacally 
formed to retain it. 

My time was limited, however; I 
could not stay and study these peo- 
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ple and their customs as I would 
have wished. I could not visit the 
great summer resort, the famed Eaux 
Bonnes, so beautifully nestled, they 
told me, among the higher Pyrenees, 
but must exert all the strength I had 
to see before I left the great monu. 
ment of Pau, the grand old 
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The street ascends to it, and through 
an arcade by stone steps to its park, 
which is now the everyday public 
resort. The park extends all around 
the chateau, and, crossing a pretty 
bridge erected over the Rue Marca, 
it continues for some miles in an or- 
namented walk containing two prin- 
cipal avenues; one so shaded that 
it is cool all summer, and the other 
sunny enough at any time to wel- 
come and warm the poor invalid 
who could not exist without his daily 
walk. 

We do not find here the rich and 
varied architecture so attractive in 
other imperial parks, Versailles, for 
instance; the hand of man is dis- 
placed by that of nature, but the 
woods of rare trees on hills that give 
everywhere the exquisite panorama 
of the encircling Pyrenees are more 
than compensatory for any omissions 
of art. 

The gate of St. Martin greets you 
as youenter. Built in 1586, it was 
formerly the main entrance to the 
chateau when the drawbridge was 
used. Now it leads to the Hétel de 
la Monnaie, a dependence inhabited 
by the subalterns and furnishers of 
the palace. Here the money of 
Béarn was formerly made. Now we 
approach a hemicycle containing two 
large vases in Medici form of Swed- 
ish porphyry, and given to the cha- 
teau of Pau by King Bernadotte, who 
was born here, The statue of Gas- 
ton Phoebus in white marble, the 
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work of the Baron of Triquety, tow- 
ers between them. He stands the 
guard perpetual of the chateau. 

Much of the land belonging to 
the former park has been divided 
and sold, and is now the Place Na- 
poléon. Vestiges, however, of an- 
cient walls are still allowed to exist, 
and on the left may yet be seen the 
remains of the Hermitage of Notre 
Dame des Bris, attributed to William 
Raymond, ravaged during the reli- 
gious wars, and entirely destroyed in 
1793. 

At the foot of the hill on the north 
side stood also the Castet Beziat (in 
Béarnais dialect, dearest castle). And 
here let me speak of this odd native 
patois. It is a mixture of French, 
Spanish, and Italian, and is under- 
stood only by strangers who know 
the three languages, yet it is eupho- 
nious and occasionally dignified. 


The better class of the peasantry 
speak both it and a pretty French. 


They prolong the syllables more 
than in Paris, which adds greatly to 
the sweetness of the sound. This 
Chéteau Chére was built after the 
model of the Chateau de Madrid in 
the Bois de Boulogne, by Marguerite 
of Valois: 

Jeanne d’Albret made it her favor- 
ite residence, and here occupied her- 
self exclusively with the education 
of her children, Henry 1V. and Ca- 
therine, who, after the death of her 
mother, made it the secret residence 
of the Count de Soissons, whom she 
passionately loved but could not 
marry. No trace of this Castet Bezi- 
at exists now. But let us enter the 
great chateau, and first consider 
somewhat its origin. Centule le 
Bieux was its founder toward the end 
of the year 982, and his successors 
continued the southern portion, but 
it was not finished until the time of 
Gaston Phoebus, who completed also 
the great square tower that bears his 
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name, the ramparts and parapets, and 
the mill-tower, in order that he might 
make it his residence. This mill-tower 
gave entrance to the Place de la Basse 
Ville, or former field of battle, where 
hand to hand the armed knights de- 
cided their judiciary combats. About 
1460, Gaston X., desirous to give his 
Béarnais people a truly royal residence, 
constructed the north and east por- 
tions of the edifice, laid out the park, 
and decided that the states of Béarn 
should be always represented in the 
halls of the castle. 

In 1527, the Margaret of Marga- 
rets, the sister so dear to Francis I., 
becoming queen of Navarre by her 
marriage with Henry II., made it 
a true palace of the Renaissance, re- 
storing it entirely and refurnishing 
it from top to bottom. 

Abandoned later by Henry IV., 
become king of France, and despoil- 
ed of everything precious it possess- 
ed by him and Louis XIII., entirely 
neglected by their successors, it fell 
into the hands of governors, then 
was seized by the republicans, who, 
not contented to sell at the lowest 
price and piece by piece the lands 
of the royal domain, converted into 
a tavern and stables the palace that 
formerly was the cradle of the great 
king. 

Not until the short reign of Louis 
XVIII. was any attempt made to re- 
store the castle to its former condi- 
tion, a work soon neglected and 
abandoned, but recommenced in 
1838 by Louis Philippe, who ordered 
besides the complete refurnishing of 
the apartments pretty much as they 
are seen to-day. 

Napoleon III., however, with his 
taste for the restoration of all fallen 
grandeur that may recall royalty or 
the Empire, has done all in his power 
to produce an almost magic transfor- 
mation, a complete resurrection of the 
old chateau, and at the present time 
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the work continues under the super- 
vision of the most able architects. , 
The beautiful exterior that presents 
itself so commandingly, the harmo- 
ny that prevails in every part of the 
building surrounding the Court of 
Honor, the pretty windows opening 
on the chapel, the sculptures every- 
where newly restored, the incessant 
labor on the southern portion, all de- 
note the desire of Napoleon to pre- 
serve and embellish one of the most 
precious monuments of history. 


The letters G-}3 in gold are 
placed in different parts of the build- 
ing. To Gaston Phoebus is accord- 
ed the honor of its construction. 

You enter the chateau. from the 
town-side by a bridge of stone and 
brick, built by Louis XV. to replace 
the drawbridge that formerly occu- 
pied the site of the present chapel. 

Pause on this bridge, and look 
around you. On either side is a 
deep ditch which once defended the 
entrance of the chateau, now a mag- 
nificent avenue planted with trees 
and covered with flower-beds. At 
your left is the chapel, whose date is 
1840. The doors and windows are 
elaborately sculptured. In front, you 
will notice three arcades constructed 
in the style of the Renaissance, cov- 
ered with a terrace and carved balus- 
trade, which serves for the principal 
entrance. 

On your left and under the portico 
is the porter’s lodge. At the right in 
the new building are the bureaus of 
administration and service; on the 
first story, the apartments of the mi- 
litary commander; on the second, 
those of the register; and on the 
third and last, the housekeeper’s 
rooms for linen, etc. 

The Court of Honor arrests your 
attention by ‘its original form, its 
deeply graven sculptures in the nich- 
es of the windows and doors repre- 
senting the different Béarnais sove- 
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reigns, and the statue of Mars that 
faces the principal entrance. If these 
walls could speak, they would tell 
how often the Béarnais people have 
assembled here with shouts of respect 
or cries of vengeance, according as 
the qualities of their prince called 
forth the one or the other. 

The towers of the chateau are six 
in number: at the left on entering, 
the Tower Gaston Phébus; at the 
right, the new Tower and Tower 
Montauzet; at the lower end, the 
northwest, the Tower Billéres; and 
at the southwestern end, the two 
Towers Mazéres. 

The tower Gaston Phébus, or done 
jon, was called the tile tower, because 
it is built almost entirely of brick 
It has a roof of slate which was car- 
ried off in a terrible storm in 1820. 

A balcony faces the church of St. 
Martin, where the president of the 
states of Béarn took his place to 
proclaim the name of each newly 
elected sovereign. 

Several illustrious personages have 
inhabited this tower. Among others, 
Clement Marot, the favorite and un- 
fortunate adorer of the Queen Mar- 
garet, and Mademoiselle de Scudery, 
who passed the summer here of 1637. 

Under the reign of Louis XIV. it 
was converted into a prison of state, 
and so continued until 1822. 

Each story is now inhabited and 
richly furnished, and on the fifth is a 
terrace that commands a most im- 
posing view of the surrounding coun- 
try. 

The tower Montauzet, in the Béar- 
nais dialect, takes its name from the 
circumstance that only birds could 
reach the top; Montauzet meaning 
Mount Bird! In truth, it has no 
staircase, and history tells us that in 
case of a siege the garrison ascended 
it by ladders, which they drew up 
after them. 

It had its dungeons, terrible wells 
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‘nto which criminals were lowered. 
An iron statue armed with steel 
poniards received them, clasped 
them in its arms, and, by ingenious 
means that the legend does not ex- 
plain, murdered them in unspeakable 
tortures. Henri d’Albret closed up 
the entrance to these dungeons, and 
they were forgotten until the reign of 
Louis XV. He caused them to be 
opened, and discovered skeletons and 
iron chains fastened to the walls. 

The ground-floor of the tower 
Montauzet formerly contained a fine 
fountain. This will be replaced. The 
three stories above are occupied ge- 
nerally by the domestics of the great 
dignitaries of the crown, 

The other towers have nothing of 
interest. They are named from the 
villages they face, and are simply 
advanced sentinels to defend the ap- 
proach of an enemy from the Pyre- 
nees. 

As soon as a visitor arrives at the 
chateau, he is ushered into the wait- 
ing-room called Salle des Gardes, be- 
cause during the presence of majesty 
the valets waited here under the su- 
pervision of an officer of the house- 
hold. But little furniture is seen, a 
few old-fashioned chairs surmounted 
by lions and the arms of France and 
Navarre. 

From this room we enter the din- 
ing-room of the officers of the ser- 
vice. There is nothing remarkable 
in its furniture, a long and very wide 
table occupying the centre, and com- 
fortable chairs placed against the 
wall. Two statues, the one of Hen- 
ty IV., the other of Tully, stand on 
either side of the door, and are sin- 
gularly imposing. 

We pass on to the dining-room of 
their majesties. ‘This is far more ele- 
gant. Flemish tapestry adorns the 
walls, which was brought here from 
the Chateau de Madrid in the Bois 
le Boulogne. It represents the chase 
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in the different months of June, Sep- 
tember, November, and December. 
A élock of the time and style of 
Louis XIV., and a statue of Henry 
IV. in white marble, by Francheville, 
which is said to be older, and to re- 
present the king more correctly than 
any other, are the princip=l orna- 
ments. 

The Staircase of Honor leads us 
to the first story. It is richly sculp- 
tured with astonishing beauty and 
skill. Doors lead from it to the 
kitchens below, and to the different 
towers. 

We ascend and gain the waiting- 
room. During the presence of their 
majesties, the door-keepers remain 
here. When the emperor is alone, 
he chooses this for his slight repasts. 

The most beautiful tapestry covers 
the walls. The subjects are of all 
kinds, mostly rural scenes, in which 
children or fairies predominate. The 


furniture is of oak, and covered with 


leather. 

The reception-room, the largest 
and most elegant in the chateau, 
awaits us next. Here, by order and 
under the eyes of the cruel Mont- 
gomery, general of Jeanne d’Albret, 
ten Catholic noblemen were treache- 
rously murdered. The sun shone in 
on us through the large bay-win- 
dows, and gilded the richly orna- 
mented stone chimney, and threw 
the reflection of the mountain-tops 
across the floor. We stood, perhaps, 
on the very spot where these brave 
souls had met their death so many 
years before, though no trace re- 
mained. of the horrors of that day. 
The guide told the story, and most 
of our party passed on to admire the 
tapestry and the costly vases that 
lend enchantment to what should be 
a chamber of mourning. With al\ 
its beauty, I was glad to escape to 
the family apartment. 

Here, it is said, Queen Margaret 
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presided. Her picture, and those of 
Francis I., Henri d’Albret, and 
Henry IV., formerly graced the walls, 
but the hand of vandalism, in 1793, 
spared not even them. They were 
burned with all the other pictures of 
the chateau. A bronze statue of 
Henry IV., when a child, which 
graces a pretty bracket, and a table, 
the gift of Bernadotte, ornament the 
room. 

The sleeping apartments of the 
emperor and empress follow, fur- 
nished tastefully with Sévres china 
ornaments, on which are representa- 
tions of Henry IV., Tully, and the 
Chateau de Pau, beautifully exe- 
cuted. The walls are hung with 
Flemish tapestry; but in the bou- 
doir of the empress are to be seen 
six pieces of Gobelin tapestry, so 
finished that it was some time before 
it could be decided they were not 
oil-paintings. The subjects are: 
“Tully at the feet of Henry IV. ;” 
“Henry IV. at the Miller Mi- 
chaud’s ;” “The Parting of Henry 
IV. with Gabrielle ;” “The Faint- 
ing of Gabrielle ;” “ Henry IV. meet- 
ing Tully Wounded ;” “Henry IV. 
before Paris.” 

An odd Jerusalem chest, also in 
this room, is the admiration of 
strangers. It is made of walnut, 
inlaid with ivory, and was brought 
from Jerusalem, and purchased at 
Malta in 1838. 

A bath-room of red marble of the 
- Pyrenees is attached to these apart- 
ments, from which we ascend to the 
second story. 

Here are large rooms much in the 
same style as the others, yet not quite 
so elaborate. In 1848, Abd-el-Kadir 
and his numerous family occupied 
this suite. An interesting model of 
the old chateau is here shown, exe- 
cuted by a poor man named Saget, 
who presented it to the Orleans 
family at a very low price, hoping, 
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no doubt, another recompense, which 
he never received. 

A room whose tapestry is devoted 
to Psyche leads us to a chamber 
which formed part of the apartment 
of Jeanne d’Albret, where it is said 
Henry IV. was born, and where his 
cradle is still preserved. The bed 
that Jeanne d’Albret occupied ordi- 
narily is in the room adjoining, and 
a quainter piece of architecture can- 
not be imagined. It is of oak, richly 
carved, covered and mounted by a 
sleeping warrior and an owl, em- 
blems of sleep and night. In the 
inner portion, towards the wall, is 
the Virgin, on one side, holding the 
infant Jesus, and an Evangelist on 
the other. Very rich cornices, with 
lion heads projecting and the frame- 
work of the arms of Béarn, complete 
the description. How, without steps, 
they ever got into those beds is a 
mystery ; the upper berth of a steamer 
is easy of access in comparison, but 
there we have always steps or under- 
berths that serve the same purpose. 

The cradle of Henry IV. isa single 
tortoise-shell in its natural state. It 
must have been a good-sized tortoise 
that gave its back to the honor, but 
he must have been a very little baby 
to have slept in such a couch. The 
cradle hangs very gracefully, sup- 
ported by six cords and flags em- 
broidered in gold, with the arms of 
France and Navarre. Above is a 
crown of laurel, surmounted by a 
white plume of ostrich feathers, and 
underneath all a table covered with 
a blue velvet cloth. 

The chapel and library are the 
only remaining objects of interest. 
The volumes of the library were pre- 
sented by the emperor a short time 
ago, and they are well selected. 

There were formerly two chapels, 
but the older one has been done away 
with. The present one was built in 
1849, on the site of the old gate of 
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the draw-bridge. The gate is still 
preserved, and on it a marble slab 
that formerly bore this inscription : 


HENRICUS DEI GRATIA 
CHRISTIANISSIMUS REX FRANCI 
NAVARRZ TERTIUS 
DOMINUS SUPREMUS BEARNI 


1592. 


The interior of the chapel has 
lately been restored and repainted. 
It is not remarkable for anything, 
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however. The altar-piece is tawdry, 
and not in the usual good taste of 
the-chateau. 

We left this again for the beautiful 
park, roamed through it once more, 
and I took my last look at the im- 
posing structure I had studied with 
so much interest. 

I would advise all who visit Europe 
to see Pau and the Pyrenees. Those 
who do so will certainly say with me 
that, had they crossed the ocean for 
nothing else, they would have been 
more than compensated, 





ST. MARY MAGDALEN. 


Tue winds of autumn whisper back soft sighing 
To the low breathing of the Magdalen ; 

She on her couch of withered leaves is lying— 
Dreams she of days that come not back again ? 

No—past and present both within her dying, 
Her earnest eyes upon the page remain ; 

While the long golden hair, behind her flying, 
No more is bound with ornament and chain. 

The storm may gather, but she doth not heed; 
Nature’s wild music enters not her ears ; 

Her soul, that for her Saviour’s woes doth bleed, 
One only voice for ever sounding hears : 

“ Follow his footsteps who thy sins hath borne, 

And who for thee the thorny crown hath worn.” 
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MEMOIR OF FATHER JOHN DE BREBEUF, S.J.* 


Amonc the foremost and most dis- 
tinguished of the Catholic mission- 
aries of America stands the name of 
Father John de Brébeuf, the founder 
of the Huron Mission. Normandy 
has the honor of giving him birth, 
and Canada was the field of his 
splendid and heroic labors; yet the 
mission of which he was the great 
promoter was the prelude to, and 
was intimately connected with, sub- 
sequent missions in our own country ; 
and at the time of his glorious death, 
his heaven-directed gaze was eagerly 
and zealously turned towards the 
country of our own fierce Iroquois, 
the inhabitants of Northern New 
York, amongst whom he ardently 
longed to plant the cross of the 
Christian missions. His labors and 
those of his companions opened the 
northwestern portions of our country, 
and the great Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, to Christianity and civilization, 
and the discoveries and explorations 
which followed were partly the fruits 
of his and their exalted ministry and 
enlightened enterprise; for, as Ban- 
croft says, “the history of their 
labors is connected with the origin 
of every celebrated town in the 
annals of French America; not a 
cape was turned, not a river entered, 
but a Jesuit led the way.” His fame 
and achievements belong to all 
America, indeed, more truly, to all 
Christendom. Saint, hero, and mar- 
tyr as he was, his merits are a part 


* Authorities: The Yesuit Relations ; History 
of the Catholic Missions, by John G. Shea; 
The Pioneers of France in the New World, and 
The Fesuits in North America, by Francis 
Parkman; Bancroft’s History of the United 
States, etc., etc. 


of the heritage of the universal 
church; and while his relics are 
venerated on earth, and even the 
enemies of our religion accord to hin 
the most exalted praise, Catholics 
may, with the eye of faith, behold 
him in that glorious and noble band 
of martyrs in heaven, decked in re. 
splendent garments of red, dyed in 
their own blood, passing and repass- 
ing eternally, in adoration and thanks- 
giving, before the throne of him who 
was the Prince of Martyrs. 
“It hath not perished from the earth, that spirit 
brave and high, 
That nerved the martyr saints of old with 
dauntless love to die. 
In the far West, where, in his pride, the stoic 
Indian dies ; 
Where Afric’s dark-skinned children dwell, 
*neath burning tropic skies; 
*Mid Northern snows, and wheresoe’er yet 
Christian feet have trod, 


Brave men have suffered unto death, as wit- 
nesses for God.” 


While historians outside of the 
Catholic Church have ‘marvelled at 
such extraordinary virtues and un- 
paralleled: achiévements as have been 
displayed;‘nét alone by a Xavier, but 
by the missionaries’ of our own land, 
and have éxtolled them as an honor 
to human nature, Catholics may be 
excused for regarding them as mira- 


cles of. the. faith,. triumphs of the 


church; and martyrs of religion. It 
seems strange that the general his- 
torians of the church have bestowed 
so little notice upon the planting and 
propagation of the faith in America. 
The history of these events presents 
to our admiration characters the 
most noble, deeds the most heroic, 
virtues the most saintly, lives the 
most admirable, and deaths the most 
glorious. While the church ol 
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America, in our day, counts her 
children by millions, what more in- 
spiring lesson could she place before 
their eyes than the history of her 
early days, when her priests and 
missionaries were confessors and 
martyrs? Of these was the subject 
of the present memoir. 

John de Brébeuf was born in the 
diocese of Bayeux, in Normandy, 
March 25, 1593, of a noble family, 
said to be the same that gave origin 
to the illustrious and truly Catholic 
house of the English Arundels. He 
resolved to dedicate himself to the 
service of God in the holy ministry, 
and, with this view, entered the no- 
vitiate of the Society of Jesus, at 
Rouen, October 5, 1617. Having 
completed his noviceship, he entered 
upon his theological studies. He re- 
ceived subdeacon’s orders at Lisseux, 
and those of deacon at Bayeux, in 
September, 1621; was ordained a 
priest during the Lent of 1622, and 
offered up the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass for the first time on Lady-day 
of the same year. He was, though 
of the youngest, one of the most 
zealous and devoted priests of his 
order, and, from the time that he 
consecrated himself to religion, was 
given to daily austerities and rigorous 
self-mortifications, 

Catching the spirit of his divine 
Master, Father Brébeuf conceived an 
ardent thirst for the salvation of souls, 
and the foreign missions became the 
object of his most fervent desire. 
This chosen field was soon opened 
to his intrepid and heroic labors. 
When Father Le Caron, the Re- 
collect missionary in Canada, asked 
for the assistance of the Jesuits 
in his arduous undertaking of con- 
quering to Christ the savage tribes 
of North America, Fathers John de 
Brébeuf, Charles Lallemant, and Ev- 
remond Massé, themselves all eager 
for the task, were selected by their 
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superiors for the mission. These 
apostolic men sailed from Dieppe, 
April 26, 1625, and reached Quebec 
after a prosperous voyage. ‘The re- 
ception they at first met was enough 
to have appalled any hearts less reso- 
lute and inspired from above than 
were the hearts of Father Brébeuf 
and his companions. The Recol- 
lects, a branch of the Franciscan 
Order, who, through Father Le 
Caron, had invited them over, had 
received at their convent on the 
river St. Charles no tidings of their 
arrival; Champlain, ever friendly to 
the missionaries of the faith, was 
absent; Caen, the Calvinist, then at 
the head of the fur-trading mono- 
poly of New France, refused them 
shelter in the fort; and the private 
traders at Quebec closed their doors 
against them. To perish in the wil- 
derness, or to return to France from 
the inhospitable shores of the New 
World, was the only alternative 
before them. At this juncture the 
good Recollects, hearing of their ar- 
rival and destitution, hastened from 
their convent in their boat, and re- 
ceived the outcast sons of Loyola 
with every demonstration of joy and 
hospitality, and carried them to the 
convent. It is unaccountable how 
Parkman, in his Pioneers of France in 
the New World, in the face of these 
facts, related by himself in common 
with historians generally, should 
charge against the Recollects that 
they “entertained a lurking jealousy 
of these formidable fellow-laborers,” 
as he calls the Jesuits; who, on the 
contrary, were the chosen companions 
of the Recollects, were invited to 
share their labors, and with whom 
they prosecuted with “ one heart and 
one mind” the glorious work of the 
missions. The sons of St. Francis 
and St. Ignatius united at once in 
administering to the spiritual necessi- 
ties of the French at Quebec, and 
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the latter, by their heroic labors and 
sacrifices, soon overcame the preju- 
dice of their enemies. 

From his transient home at Que- 
bec, Father Brébeuf watched for an 
opportunity of advancing to the field 
of his mission among the Indians. 
The first opportunity that presented 
itself was the proposed descent of 
Father Viel to Three Rivers, in or- 
der to make a retreat, and attend to 
some necessary business of the mis- 
sion. Father Brébeuf, accompanied 
by the Recollect Joseph de la Roche 
Dallion, lost no time in repairing to 
the trading post to meet the father, 
return with him and the expected 
annual flotilla of trading canoes from 
the Huron country, and commence 
his coveted work among the Wyan- 
dots. But he arrived only to hear 
that Father Viel had gained the 
crown of martyrdom, together with a 
little Christian boy, whom their In- 
dian conductor, as his canoe shot 
across the last dangerous rapids in 
the river Des Prairies, behind Mont- 
real, seized and threw into the foam- 
ing torrent together, by which they 

ere swept immediately into the 
seething gulf below, never to rise 
again. Neither the death of Father 
Viel, nor his own ignorance of the 
Huron language, appalled the brave 
heart of Father Brébeuf, who, when 
the flotilla came down, begged to be 
taken back as a passenger to the 
Huron country; but the refusal of 
the Indians to receive him compel- 
led him to return to Quebec. On the 
twentieth of July, 1625, he went 
among the Montagnais, with whom he 
wintered, and, for five months, suf- 
fered all the rigors of the climate, in 
a mere bark-cabin, in which he had 
to endure both smoke and filth, the 
inevitable penalties of accepting sav- 
age hospitality. Besides this, his en- 
campment was shifted with the ever- 
varying chase, and it was only his 
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zeal that enabled him, amid inces. 
sant changes and distractions, to 
learn much of the Indian language, 
for the acquisition of the various dia- 
lects of which, as well as for his ap- 
titude in accommodating himself to 
Indian life and manners, he was singu- 
larly gifted. On the twenty-seventh 
of March following, he returned to 
Quebec, and resumed, in union with 
the Recollects, the care of the French 
settlers. The Jesuits and Recollects 
moving together in perfect unison, 
went alternately from Quebec to the 
Recollect convent and Jesuit resi- 
dence, on a small river called St. 
Charles, not far from the city. 

The colony of the Jesuit fathers 
was soon increased by the arrival of 
Fathers Noirot and De Ja Noué, with 
twenty laborers, and they were thus 
enabled to build a residence for them- 
selves —the mother house and 
headquarters of these valiant  sol- 
diers of the cross in their long and 
eventful struggle with paganism and 
superstition among the Indians. Fa- 
ther Brébeuf and his companions 
now devoted their labors to the 
French at Quebec, then numbering 
only forty-three, hearing confessions, 
preaching, and studying the Indian 
languages. They also bestowed con- 
siderable attention on the cultivation 
of the soil. But these labors were 
but preparatory for others more ar- 
duous, but more attractive to them. 

In 1626, the Huron mission was 
again attempted by Father Brébeuf. 
He, together with Father Joseph de 
la Roche Dallion and the Jesuit Anne 
de Noué, was sent to Three Rivers, 
to attempt a passage to the Huron 
country. When the Indian flotilla 
arrived at Three Rivers, the Hu- 
rons were ready to receive Father 
de la Roche on board, but being un- 
accustomed to the Jesuit habit, and 
objecting, or pretending to object, to 
the portly frame. of Father Brébeuf, 
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they refused a passage to him and his 
companion, Father Noué. At last, 
some presents secured a place in the 
flotilla for the two Jesuits. The mis- 
sionaries, after a painful voyage, arriv- 
ed at St. Gabriel, or La Rochelle, in 
the Huron country, and took up the 
mission which the Recollects Le Ca- 
ron and Viel had so nobly pioneered. 

The Hurons, whose proper name 
was Wendat, or Wyandot, were a 
powerful tribe, numbering at least 
thirty thousand souls, living in eigh- 
teen villages scattered over a small 
strip of land on a peninsula in the 
southern extremity of the Georgian 
Bay. Other tribes, kindred to them, 
stretched through New York and in- 
to the continent as far south as the 
Carolinas. Their towns were well 
built and strongly defended, and they 
were good tillers of the soil, active 
traders, and brave warriors. They 
were, however, behind their neigh- 
bors in their domestic life and in their 
styles of dress, which for both sexes 
were exceedingly immodest. ‘Their 
objects of worship were one supreme 
deity, called the Master of Life, to 
whom they offered human sacrifi- 
ces, and an infinite number of infe- 
rior deities, or rather frends, inhabit- 
ing rivers, cataracts, or other natu- 
ral objects, riding on the storms, or 
living in some animal or plant, and 
whom they propitiated with tobacco. 
Father Brébeuf had acquired suffi- 
cient knowledge of their language to 
make himself understood by the na- 
tives, and he was greatly assisted by 
the instructions and manuscripts of 
Fathers Le Caron and Viel. Father 
Noué, being unable to acquire the 
language, by reason of his great age 
and defective memory, returned to 
Quebec in 1627, and was followed 
the next year by Father de la Roche, 
who had made a brave but unsuc- 
cessful effort to plant the cross 
among the Attiarandaronk, or Neu- 
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trals. The undaunted Brébeuf was 
thus in 1629 left alone among the 
Hurons. He soon won their confi- 
dence and respect, and was adopted 
into the tribe by the name of chon. 
Though few conversions rewarded his 
labors among them during his three 
years’ residence, still he was amply 
compensated by his success in gain- 
ing their hearts, acquiring their lan- 
guage, and thoroughly understanding 
their character and manners. So 
completely had he gained the good- 
will of the Hurons, that, when he was 
about to return in 1629 to Quebec, 
whither his superior had recalled him, 
in consequence of the distress pre- 
vailing in the colony, the Indians 
crowded around him to prevent him 
from entering the canoes, and ad- 
dressed him in this touching lan- 
guage; ‘ What! Echon, dost thou 
leave us? Thou hast been here now 
three years, to learn our language, 
to teach us to know thy God, to 
adore and serve him, having come 
but for that end, as thou hast shown ; 
and now, when thou knowest our 
language more perfectly than any 
other Frenchman, thou leavest us. If 
we do not know the God thou adorest, 
we shall call him to witness that it is not 
our fault, but thine, to leave us so,” 
Deeply as he felt this appeal, the Je- 
suit could know no other voice when 
his superior spoke; and having giv- 
en every encouragement to those 
who were well disposed toward the 
faith, and explained why he should 
go when his superior required it, he 
embarked on the flotilla of twelve 
canoes, and reached Quebec on the 
seventeenth of July, 1629. Three 
days after his arrival at Quebec, that 
port was captured by the English un- 
der the traitor Kirk, who bore the 
deepest hatred toward the Jesuits, 
whose residence he would have fired 
upon could he have brought his ves- 
sel near enough for his cannon to. 
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bear upon it. He pillaged it, how- 
ever, compelling the fathers to aban- 
don it and fly for safety to Tadous- 
sac. But Father Brébeuf and his 
companions were, together with 
Champlain, detained as prisoners. 
Amongst the followers of Kirk was 
one Michel, a bitter and relentless 
Huguenot, who was by his tempera- 
ment and infirmities prone to vio- 
lence, and who vented his rage espe- 
cially against the Jesuits. He and 
the no less bigoted Kirk found in Fa- 
ther Brébeuf an intrepid defender 
of his order and of his companions 
against their foul calumnies, while at 
the same time his noble character 
showed how well it was trained to 
the practice of Christian humility and 
charity. 

On the occasion here particularly 
alluded to, Kirk was conversing with 
the fathers, who were then his pri- 
soners, and, with a malignant expres- 
sion, said : 

“ Gentlemen, your business in Ca- 
nada was to enjoy what belonged 
to M. de Caen, whom you dispos- 
sessed.” 

“Pardon me, sir,”, answered Fa- 
ther Brébeuf, “ we came purely for 
the glory of God, and exposed our- 
selves to every kind of danger to 
convert the Indians.” 

Here Michel broke in: “ Ay, ay, 
convert the Indians! You mean, 
convert the deaver /” 

Father Brébeuf, conscious of his 
own and his companion’s innocence, 
and deeming the occasion one which 
required at his hands a full and un- 
qualified denial, solemnly and deli- 
berately answered : 

“ That is false !” 

The infuriated Michel, raising his 
fist at his prisoner in a threatening 
manner, exclaimed : 

“But for the respect I owe the 
general, I would strike you for giving 
me the lie.” 
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Father Brébeuf, who possessed a 
powerful frame and commanding fig- 
ure, stood unmoved and _ unrufiled. 
But he did not rely upon these quali- 
ties of the man, though he knew no 
fear, but illustrated by his example 
on this as on every other occasion 
the virtues of a Christian and a mi- 
nister of peace. With a humility 
and charity that showed how well 
the strong and naturally impulsive 
man had subdued his passions, he 
endeavored to appease the anger of 
his assailant by an apology, which, 
while it was justly calculated to re- 
move all cause of offence, was ac- 
companied with a solemn vindication 
of himself and companions from the 
unjust imputation just cast upon 
them. He said: 

“ You must excuse me. 
mean to give you the lie. I should 
be very sorry to do so. The words 
I used are those we use in the schools 
when a doubtful question is advanc- 
ed, and they mean no offence. There- 
fore, I ask you to pardon me.” 

“ Bon Dieu,” said Champlain, “ you 
swear well for a reformer!” 

“TI knew it,” replied Michel; “I 
should be content if I had struck 
that Jesuit who gave me the lie be- 
fore my general.” 

The unfortunate Michel continued 
in this way unceasingly to rave over 
the pretended insult, which no apo- 
logies could obliterate. He died 
shortly afterward in one of his pa- 
roxysms of fury, and was interred un- 
der the rocks of Tadoussac. It was 
not permitted to him to execute his 
threatened vengeance on the Jesuit, 
whom he was the first to insult, and 
whom he never forgave, though him- 
self forgiven. 

Father Brébeuf, together with the 
truly great and Catholic Champlain, 
the governor of Quebec, and with 
the other missionaries, were Ccar- 
ried prisoners to England, whence 


I did not 
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they alll made their to 
France. 

Sad at this interruption of their 
work of love among the benighted 
sons of the Western wilds, the mis- 
sionaries did not despair, but only 
awaited the restoration of Canada 
to France in order to resume their 
labors. In the volume of his travels 
published by Champlain in 1632, is 
embraced the treatise on the Huron 
language which Father Brébeuf had 
prepared during his three years’ resi- 
dence with that tribe, and which, in 
our own times, has been republished 
in the Zransactions of the American 
Antiquarian Society, as a most pre- 
cious contribution to learning. 

The English government disavow- 
ed the conduct of Kirk, and Canada 
was restored to France during the 
year 1632. As the conversion of 
the native tribes was ever one of 
the leading features in the policy of 
Catholic statesmen in the coloniza- 
tion of this continent, it was deter- 
mined to renew the missions which 
we have seen interrupted. In select- 
ing missionaries for this task, the 
choice fell not upon the Jesuits, nor 
the Recollects, as might have been 
expected, but upon the Capuchins ; 
and it was only when these good fa- 
thers represented to Cardinal Riche- 
lieu that the Jesuits had already been 
laboring with fidelity and success in 
that vineyard, and requested that the 
missions might be again confided to 
them, that Fathers Paul Lejeune and 
Anne de Noué, with a lay brother, 
were sent out in 1632. They arrived 
at Tadoussac on the twelfth of July. 
It soon became Father Brébeuf’s 
great privilege and happiness to fol- 
low them. On the twenty-second of 
May, 1633, to the great joy of Que- 
bec, Champlain returned to resume 
his sway in Canada, and Father Bré- 
beuf accompanied him together with 
Fathers Massé, Daniel, and Devost. 


way 
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Though Father Brébeuf was not in- 
active about Quebec, still his heart 
longed for the Huron homes and 
council-fires, and still more for Huron 
souls. Shortly afterward, he had the 
consolation of beholding the faithful 
Louis Amantacha, a Christian Hu- 
ron, arriving at Quebec, followed by 
the usual Indian flotilla of canoes. 
A council was held, sixty chiefs sat 
in a circle round the council-fire, and 
the noble Champlain, the intrepid 
Brébeuf, and the zealous Lallemant, 
stood in their midst. A treaty of 
friendship was concluded between 
the French and the Hurons, and, in 
confiding the missionaries to his new 
allies, Champlain thus addressed the 
latter: “These we consider as fa- 
thers, these are dearer to us than life. 
, Think not that they have left France 
under pressure of want; no, they 
were there in high esteem: they come 
not to gather up your furs, but to 
open to you the doors of eternal life. 
If you love the French, as you say 
you love them, then love and honor 
these our fathers.” This address was 
responded to by two of the chiefs, 
who were followed by Father Brébeuf 
in his broken Huron, “the assembly 
jerking in unison, from the bottom 
of their throats, repeated ejaculations 
of applause.” The members of the 
council then crowded round him, 
each claiming the privilege of carry- 
ing him in his canoe. And the In- 
dians from the different towns began 
now to contend among themselves 
for the honor of possessing Father 
Brébeuf for their respective settle- 
ments. The contest was soon decid- 
ed in favor of Rochelle, the most 
populous of the Huron villages. On 
the eighth of August, the effects of 
Father Brébeuf and of his compan- 
ions, Fathers Daniel and Devost, 
were already on board the canoes, 
when another more serious difficulty 
arose: an Indian murderer had been 
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arrested by order of Champlain, in 
consequence of which an enraged 
Algonquin chief declared that no 
Frenchman should enter the flotilla. 
The Hurons were ready and anx- 
ious to convey the fathers, but they 
feared the consequences of a rupture 
with the Algonquins. The fathers 
were thus constrained, to the com- 
mon sorrow of themselves and their 
Hurons, to behold the flotilla depart 
without them. But the last scene 
in this separation was yet more touch- 
ing. The faithful and pious Louis 
Amantacha, overwhelmed with sor- 
row at the loss of the fathers, linger- 
ed in their company to the last mo- 
ment, humbly made his confession, 
and, for the last time for him, this 
Christian warrior received the holy 
communion from the hands of Father 
Brébeuf. Then, having rejoined his 
companions, the flotilla quickly glid- 
ed from the view of those who would 
have laid down their lives to save 
the souls of those benighted and 
thoughtless voyagers. 

Father Brébeuf and his companions 
returned to labor for a time longer 
among the French and Indians in and 
about Quebec, where their labors were 
full of zeal and not without success. 
It was here that Father Brébeuf bap- 
tized Sasousmat, the first adult upon 
whom he conferred that sacrament. 
While in health, Sasousmat had re- 
quested that he might be sent to 
France for instruction in the faith, 
but he was now overtaken by a dread- 
ful illness, which deprived him of 
reason. Father Brébeuf visited him 
while in this state, and, returning from 
his couch to the altar, he offered up 
for his benefit the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass in honor of St. Joseph, the 
glorious patron of the country; his 
prayer of sacrifice was heard in hea- 
ven, and Sasousmat was restored to 
his mind. Father Brébeuf then in- 
structed him, and the joyful neophyte 


ardently and touchingly entreated the 
father to baptize him. But the cay. 
tious and conscientious priest deferred 
the sacrament, to the astonishment 
of the Indians, whose habit was to 
refuse nothing to the sick. One of 
Sasousmat’s Indian friends said to the 
father, with great impatience: “ Thoy 
hast no sense; pour a little water on 
him, and it is done.” “ No,” replied 
the priest of God, “ I would involve 
myself in ruin were I to baptize, 
without necessity, an infidel and un- 
believer not fully instructed.” The 
patient was afterwards removed to 
the residence of Notre Dame des 
Anges, where he continued to receive 
the instructions of the father, and 
where he grew desperately ill, and 
was finally in an hour of danger bap- 
tized. At the moment of his decease, 
a resplendent meteoric light illumined 
the death-room, and shone far around 
about the country. There was after- 
wards another adult, named Nassé, 
a steadfast friend of the missionaries, 
who fell dangerously ill, and was 
nursed by Father Brébeuf. He too 
made earnest entreaties to be bap- 
tized, but the father subjected the 
convert to long delays and proba- 
tions, and finally only bestowed the 
sacrament when death was imminent. 
Instances are related in which baptism 
was refused to adults, even zm extremis, 
where the requisite dispositions were 
wanting. Such examples, of which 
there are not a few recorded in the 
Jesuit Relations, besides exhibiting the 
zeal and self-sacrificing labors of the 
Catholic missionaries for the salva- 
tion of souls, furnish us with a com- 
plete refutation of the wanton calumny 
that those early missionary priests 
were in the habit of bestowing the 
sacrament upon entire multitudes of 
savages without previous instruction 
or probation—a calumny now fully 
refuted by the Redations and letters of 
the fathers themselves, who, while 
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they penned the humble story of their 
labors, to be transmitted to their 
superiors in Europe, knew not that 
the same would serve as evidence for 
their own vindication. 

With the return of spring, the time 
again drew near for the appearance 
of the usual flotilla of Indian canoes 
at the trading post of Three Rivers. 
On the 1st of July, Fathers Brébeuf 
and Daniel repaired to Three Rivers, 
to procure a passage in the flotilla for 
the Huron country, and Father De- 
vost joined them in a few days. But 
the canoes were slow in coming in; 
the Hurons had sustained a terrific 
defeat, losing two hundred braves, 
and the gallant Christian warrior 
Louis Amantacha was among the 
slain. No sooner, however, had a 
few canoes arrived, than Father 
Brébeuf pressed forward to secure a 
passage; but the hostile Algonquin 
and the cautious Huron discovered in- 
numerable obstacles in the way of his 
going with them, and it seemed that 
he was again to be disappointed in 
his hopes of reaching his beloved 
mission. At length, by the influence 
of the French commanders, which was 
supported as usual by presents, it was 
arranged that a passage should be 
given to one missionary and two men, 
and even then Father Brébeuf was 
left out. He thus describes his diffi- 
culties: “ Never did I see voyage so 
hampered and traversed by the com- 
mon enemy of man. It was by a 
stroke of heaven that we advanced, 
and an effect of the power of the 
glorious St. Joseph, in whose honor 
God inspired me to promise twenty 
masses, in the despair of all things.” 
At the moment that this vow was 
made, a Huron, who had agreed to 
carry one of the Frenchmen in his 
canoe, was suddenly inspired to take 
Father Brébeuf in his stead. Thus 
a passage was secured. But such 
were the hurry, confusion, and want 
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of accommodation, that the mission- 
aries were compelled to leave behind 
them all their effects, except such 
as were necessary for saying Mass. 
Too glad to be admitted into this 
vineyard which they had so long 
sought, they cheerfully made every 
sacrifice. With light and joyous 
hearts and ready hands, they plied 
the oar from morning till night; they 
recited the sacred office by the even- 
ing fire; they nursed all who fell sick 
on the voyage with so much charity 
and tenderness as to melt the hearts 
of those savage sons of the wilder- 
ness; at fifty different points, where 
the passage was dangerous or obstruc- 
ted, they volunteered to carry the 
packages, and even the canoes, on 
their shoulders around the portages ; 
and at one place Father Brébeuf 
barely escaped a watery grave at a 
rapid where his canoe was hurried 
over the impetuous current. At 
length, after much suffering, they 
reached the shores of the Huron 
country on the sth of August, 1634. 
The following description of this 
remarkable journey of the fathers is 
from the eloquent and graphic, but 
not always impartial, pages of Park- 
man’s Fesuits in North America : 


“They reckoned the distance at nine 
hundred miles; but distance was the 
least repellant feature of this most ard- 
uous journey. Barefoot, lest their shoes 
should injure the frail vessel, each 
crouched in his canoe, toiling with un- 
practised hands to propel it. Before 
him, week after week, he saw the same 
lank, unkempt hair, the same tawny 
shoulders and long, naked arms, cease- 
lessly plying the paddle. The canoes 
were soon separated, and for more than 
a month the Frenchmen rarely or never 
met. Brébeuf spoke a little Huron, and 
could converse with his escort ; but Dan- 
iel and Devost were doomed to a silence 
unbroken save by the unintelligible com- 
plaints and menaces of the Indians, of 
whom many were sick with the epidemic, 
and all were terrified, desponding, and 
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sullen. Their only food was a pittance 
of Indian corn, crushed between two 
stones and mixed with water. The toil 
was extreme. Brébeuf counted thirty- 
five portages, where the canoes were lift- 
ed from the water and carried on the 
shoulders of the voyagers around rapids 
and cataracts. More than fifty times, be- 
sides, they were forced to wade in the 
raging current, pushing up their empty 
barks, or dragging them with ropes. Bré- 
beuf tried to do his part, but the boulders 
and sharp rocks wounded his naked feet, 
and compelled him to desist. He and his 
companions bore their share of the bag- 
gage across the portages, sometimes a 
distance of several miles. Four trips, at 
the least, were required to convey the 
whole. The way was through the dense 
forest, encumbered with rocks and logs, 
tangled with roots and underbrush, damp 
with perpetual shade, and redolent of de- 
cayed leaves and mouldering wood. The 
Indians themselves were often spent with 
fatigue. Brébeuf, a man of iron frame 
and a nature unconquerably resolute, 
doubted if his strength would sustain 
him to the journey’s end. He complains 
that he had no moment to read his bre- 
viary, except by the moonlight or the fire 
when stretched out to sleep on a bare 
rock by some savage cataract of the Ot- 
tawa, or in a damp nook of the adjacent 
forest. 

“* Descending French River and follow- 
ing the lonely shores of the great Geor- 
gian Bay, the canoe which carried Bré- 
beuf at length neared its destination, thirty 
days after leaving Three Rivers. Before 
him, stretched in savage slumber, lay the 
forest shore of the Hurons. Did his spirit 
sink as he approached his dreary home, 
oppressed with a dark foreboding of what 
the future should bring forth? There is 
some reason to think so. Yet it was but 
the shadow of a moment; for his mascu- 
line heart had lost the sense of fear, and 
his intrepid nature was fired with a zeal 
before which doubts and uncertainties 
fled like the mists of the morning. Not 
the grim enthusiasm of negation, tearing 
up the weeds of rooted falsehood, or with 
bold hand felling to the earth the bane- 
ful growth of overshadowing abuses ; his 
was the ancient faith uncurtailed, redeem- 
ed from the decay of centuries, kindled 
with a new life, and stimulated to a pre- 
ternatural growth and fruitfulness.” 


But Father Brébeuf’s trials did not 


end here, for the ungrateful Indians, 
who lived twenty miles below Father 
Brébeuf’s destination, forgetting all 
his kindness and sacrifices and de 
spising his entreaties, abandoned him 
on this desolate shore. In this dis. 
tress, he fell upon his knees and 
thanked God for all his favors, and 
especially for bringing him again into 
the country of the Hurons. Beseech- 
ing Providence to guide his steps, and 
saluting the guardian angel of the 
land with a dedication of himself to 
the conversion of those tribes, he took 
only such articles as he could in no 
event dispense with, and, concealing 
the rest, started forth in that vast 
wilderness, not knowing whither his 
steps might carry him. Providence 
guided those steps: he discovered 
the site of the former village, Toanché, 
in which he had resided three years, 
and even the blackened ruins of his 
cabin, in which, for the same time, 
he had offered up the Holy Sacrifice ; 
but the village was destroyed and the 
encampment shifted to another place. 
Striking upon a trail, he advanced full 
of hope, and soon he suddenly stood 
in the midst of his Huron friends, in 
their new village of Ihonatiria. A 
shout of welcome from a hundred 
voices—“ Echon! Echon!”—greeted 
the joyous messenger of salvation. 
He immediately threw himself upon 
the hospitality of the generous chief, 
Awandoay, from whom he obtained 
men to go for his packages; he re- 
traced his weary steps with them, and 
it was one o’clock in the morning be- 
fore all was safely lodged in the vil- 
lage of Ihonatiria. The other fathers, 
after suffering similar ill-treatment from 
the Indians of the flotilla in whose 
canoes they came, finally found their 
way also, one by one, to Ihonatiria, 
in great distress. 

For some time they partook of the 
liberal hospitality of Awandoay ; but, 
Father Brébeuf having decided to 
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make Ihonatiria the mission head- 
quarters, they now constructed a re- 
sidence for themselves, thirty-six by 
twenty-one feet, in which the centre 
was their hall, parlor, and business- 
room, leading, on the one side, to the 
chapel, and, on the other, to what was 
at the same time kitchen, refectory, 
and dormitory. This rude hut—in- 
deed, everything about the mission- 
aries—awakened the amazement of 
these simple sons of the forest. They 
came in crowds*from all parts of the 
Huron country to see the wonderful 
things possessed by the fathers, the 
fame of which had spread through 
the land. There was the mill for 
grinding corn, which they viewed 
with admiration, and which they de- 
lighted to turn without ceasing. There 
were a prism and magnet, whose 
qualities struck them with surprise 
and pleasure. There was a magnify- 
ing-glass which, to their amazement, 
made a flea as large as a monster; 
and a multiplying lens which possess- 
ed the mysterious power of creating 
instantly eleven beads out of one. 
But the clock, which hung on the 
wall of the missionary cabin, was to 
these untutored savages the greatest 
miracle of all. The assembled war- 
riors, with their wives and children, 
would sit in silence on the ground, 
waiting an entire hour for the clock 
to strike the time of the day. They 
listened to it ticking every second 
and marking every minute of the 
twenty-four hours; they thought it 
was a thing of life; inquired when, 
how, and upon what it fed. They 
called it sometimes the “ Day Chief” 
and sometimes the “ Captain,” and 
expressed their awe of so mysterious 
and supernatural a being by the con- 
stant. cry of “ Ondaki! Ondaki!!” 
“What does the Captain say now ?” 
was the repeated question. The 
fathers were obliged to establish cer- 
tain regulations for visitors, whose 
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presence would have left them no 
time for rest or devotion during the 
twenty-four hours, while, at the same 
time, they availed themselves of these 
curiosities for attracting the Indians 
to the mission cross before their door 
and to the first simple lessons in reli- 
gion. They thus interpreted the 
strokes of the clock: “When he 
strikes twelve times, he says, ‘ Hang 
on the kettle,’ and when he strikes 
four times, he says, ‘Get up and go 
home.’” The Indians rigidly obeyed 
these commands of the little “ Day 
Chief.” The crowd was densest at 
the stroke of twelve, when the kettle 
was hung and the fathers’ sagamite 
passed around; and at the stroke of 
four, all arose at once and departed, 
leaving their good entertainers to say 
their office and rosary, study and make 
notes on the Huron language, write 
letters to their superiors, and consult 
over the plans for conducting the 
mission. ‘The fathers also gave some 
lessons to their Huron friends on the 
subject of self-defence and military 
engineering. ‘The Hurons, living in 
constant dread of the Iroquois, were 
glad to learn a more perfect way of 
constructing their palisade forts, 
which they had been accustomed 
to make round, but which the 
Frenchmen now taught them to 
make rectangular, with small flank- 
ing towers at the corners for the ar- 
quebusmen. And, in case of actual 
attack, the aid of the four Frenchmen, 
armed with arquebuses, who had 
come with the missionaries from 
Three Rivers, was promised, to en- 
able them to defend their wives, 
children, and homes from the un- 
sparing attacks of their relentless 
enemies. 

The Indian children were the es- 
pecial objects of the solicitude of 
these untiring missionaries. They 
assembled these frequently at their 
house, on which occasions Father 
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Brébeuf, the more effectually to in- 
spire respect, appeared in surplice 
and baretta. The /ater Noster was 
chanted in Huron rhyme, into which 
it had been translated by Father 
Daniel; and the Ave and Credo and 
Ten Commandments were recited. 
The children were examined in their 
past lessons, and instructed in new 
ones, and then dismissed joyously 
with presents of beads and dried 
fruits. Soon the village resounded 
with the rhymes of the Pater Noster, 
and the little catechumens vied with 
each other at home in making the 
sign of the cross and reciting the 
commandments. 

To the adults the fathers earnestly 
announced Christ crucified, and en- 
deavored to turn their admiration 
from the clock and other curiosities 
of the mission house, which, as they 
said, were but creatures, to the Crea- 
tor, to heaven, and to the faith. 
The first-fruits of the mission were 
soon gathered; several infants, in 
danger of death, were baptized, and 
several adults were also admitted into 
the Christian church through the 
same regenerating waters. 

But the enemies of religion and of 
truth were jealously watching these 
successes, and soon the fathers en- 
countered the same opposition that al- 
ways besets the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into heathen nations ; that is, 
the jealousy and hatred of the native 
priests, or officials entrusted with the 
matters of religion or the superstitious 
rites of the country. These, among 
our American tribes, were the medi- 
cine men. ‘These wicked sorcerers 
accused Father Brébeuf and his com- 
panions of causing the drought, of 
blighting the crops, of introducing 
the plague, in fine, of every evil that 
afflicted the country or any of the 
people. The missionaries began to 
be insulted, the cross before their 
residence was turned into a target, 
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and curses and imprecations greeted 
them on every side. But the prayers 
of the fathers, and especially a novena 
of masses in honor of St. Joseph, 
were soon followed by copious rains, 
and the medicine-men were cop- 
founded, while the fathers were re. 
ceived with honor and esteem. The 
old and young were instructed jn 
the faith, catechetical classes were 
opened, and all ages and conditions 
took pleasure in contending for the 
pictures, medals, and other little re. 
wards which were bestowed upon 
the studious. On Sundays, the Indi- 
ans were assembled at Mass; but, in 
imitation of the custom which pre- 
vailed in the early church, Father 
Brébeuf dismissed them at the offer- 
tory, after reciting for them the 
prayers they had learned. In the 
afternoon, catechetical instructions 
were given, and all were examined 
on what they had learned during the 
week. In August, 1635, Fathers 
Pijart and Mercier, then recently ar- 
rived from France, came into the 
Huron country to join the little mis- 
sionary band, who were, even after 
this increase of their force, kept con- 
stantly laboring. 

In April, 1636, the missionaries 
attended the “feast of the dead,” a 
great solemnity of the Indians, when 
the bones of their dead are taken 
down from their aerial tombs, and, 
being wrapped in the richest furs, 
and surrounded with various imple- 
ments, are deposited in the common 
mound, amid the songs, games, and 
dancing of the living. Father Bre- 
beuf, the courageous champion of the 
faith, seized upon this occasion to an- 
nounce the saving word of truth in 
the very midst of the ancient and 
most cherished rites of a heathen 
superstition. He declared that such 
ceremonies were utterly vain and fruit- 
less for souls which, like the souls of 
all in that mound, were lost for ever ; 
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that souls on death went either to a 
realm of bliss or a world of woe; 
that the living alone could choose, 
and, if they preferred the former, he 
and the other fathers were there to 
show the way. This speech was ac- 
companied with a present to the as- 
sembled chiefs, a means most effectual 
in gaining the good-will of the Indi- 
ans. The latter offered no opposition 
tothe baptism of their infants, and 
expressed themselves as if well dis- 
posed towards the faith preached by 
the fathers. In December, the mis- 
sion among the Hurons was formally 
consecrated to the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Baptism was administered 
tonearly thirty of the tribe, amongst 
whom was one, a little girl, of singu- 
lar interest, named Mary Conception. 
This little child was remarkable for 
her love of prayer and her fondness 
for the missionaries and whatever 
pertained to religion; she ran as 
gaily to catechism as the other chil- 
dren to their play, and took a singular 
pleasure in walking beside the mis- 
sionary as he was reciting his office, 
making the sign of the cross and 
praying louder whenever he turned 
in his walk. In 1635, fourteen bap- 
tims were reported by the fathers, 
and in July, 1636, eighty-six, amongst 
whom was the chief, who was sin- 
cerely converted to the faith. Father 
Brebeuf made many excursions to 
distant villages and families. In 
October, he visited the family of 
Louis de Sainte Foi, who, having 
been taken to France by the fathers, 
was baptized at Rouen, but was now 
grown cold in his religion. This 
visit, in which Father Brébeuf was 
accompanied by Father Pijart, rekin- 
dled the ardor of the chief, and was 
the occasion of announcing the com- 
mandments of God to all his family. 
Devotion to the Blessed Virgin, ap- 
pealing as it does to the best natural 
feelings of the human heart, as well 
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as to the highest and purest motives of 
religion, was easily received, especial- 
ly among the Indian mothers, to 
whom she was proposed for imitation 
by Father Brébeuf. He. composed for 
them, and in their own language, beau- 
tiful prayers of invocation to the 
Mother of God. So great was his pro- 
ficiency in the Huron language, that 
he was able to attach to his relation 
of this year a treatise on the lan- 
guage and another on the customs 
of the Hurons, the former of which 
has been published in English. 

It was about this time that a dele- 
gation of Algonquin braves came to 
solicit the alliance of the Hurons 
against the Iroquois. Failing to 
secure their point with the Hurons, 
the Algonquins next turned to the 
missionaries and endeavored to de- 
tach them from the Hurons, and 
offered, as an inducement to Father 
Brébeuf, to make him one of their 
great chiefs. Father Brébeuf, with a 
smile, replied, that he had left home 
and fortune to gain souls, not to be- 
come rich or to gain honors in war, 
and dismissed the negotiators as 
usual with a present. 

The removal of the headquarters 
of the mission from Ihonatiria to 
Ossossané had been several times 
mooted ; one day, as Father Brébeuf 
was travelling to visit a sick Christian, 
he was met by the chief of Ossossané, 
who so forcibly urged the change 
that Father Brébeuf was induced to 
promise them a compliance with what 
had been in fact his previous design. 
A promise was readily made on the 
other side that the villagers of Ossos- 
sané would the following year erect 
the necessary accommodations for 
the fathers. When the people of 
Ihonatiria heard this, their chief, at 
daybreak, from the top of his cabin 
summoned all his people out to re- 
build the cabin of the black gown. 
Old and young now went forth to 
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obey the summons, and soon the 
work was completed. When the next 
season for the feast of the dead came 
round, a great change was observable 
in its celebration, a proof of the in- 
fluence of Christian sentiments with 
the people. The accustomed mag- 
nificence was dispensed with, and 
those who died Christians were not 
reburied, even in a separate portion 
of the commontomb. The ceremony 
consisted in nothing more than a 
touching manifestation of the affection 
of the living for their deceased friends, 
and the missionaries were too prudent 
to interfere. In order to show how 
earnest our missionaries were for the 
conversion of these tribes, it is worth 
recording that they established a 
Huron seminary at Quebec, and 
during this year Fathers Daniel and 
Devost departed from Huronia for 
Quebec, with several young Hurons 
destined for students in this insti- 
tution. It was also during this 
year that Fathers Garnier, Chaste- 
lain, and Jogues arrived from 
France, and entered this promising 
vineyard. 

Shortly after these arrivals, a con- 
tagious fever broke out in the Huron 
country, and several of the mission- 
aries were seized with the malady. 
It would be impossible, within the 
space allotted to this memoir, to detail 
all their sufferings and privations. 
The hardy Brébeuf and the others 
that were not taken down, became 
the faithful and constant nurses of 
their sick companions, and, when these 
were restored, the entire missionary 
band dedicated themselves to the 
nursing and spiritual succor of the 
afflicted people. Here, again, the 
fathers met with the usual obstacles 
and annoyances from the native sor- 
cerers. The medicine-men, in whom 
the Indians had implicit confidence, 
especially in sickness, resorted to their 
usual tricks, and the villages resounded 


with horrid superstitious orgies. Many 
refused to let the fathers baptize their 
dying infants. Others, however, 
having seen the utter failure of their 
sorcerers to effect a single cure, and 
having observed how the Christian 
baptism was frequently followed by a 
restoration of the body also to health, 
had recourse to the missionaries. But 
in such cases their visits of mercy 
were obstructed by the insults, the 
threats, and ill-usage of the excited 
rabble. But, as Bancroft remarks, 
“the Jesuit never receded a foot.” 
He pressed forward with love and 
courage, frequently forcing his way 
to the couch of the dying, and en- 
countering threatened death to save 
a single soul. In order to propitiate 
the mercy of Heaven for this afflicted 
people, Father Brébeuf assembled a 
council of the chiefs of several villages, 
and succeeded so far as to induce 
them, in behalf of themselves and 
their people, to promise solemnly, in 
the presence of God, that they would 
renounce their superstitions, embrace 
the faith of Jesus Christ, conform 
their marriages to the Christian stand- 
ard, and build chapels for the service 
of the one true God. With the solem- 
nity of this scene, however, passed 
away also their good resolutions. 
The Indian, ever inconsistent, except 
in his attachment to his idols and his 
hunting-grounds, was soon again 
seen raving at the frenzied words 
and incantations of the sorcerer Ton- 
nerananont, who professed himself to 
be a devil incarnate. The plague 
continued to rage; not even the frosts 
of winter arrested its destructive 
powers. Night and day Father Bré- 
beuf and his companions were travel- 
ling and laboring for those miserable 
and inconstant savages. They went 
about over the country administering 
remedies for the maladies of the body 
as well as those of the soul. Besides 
relieving many by bleeding and other 
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simple remedies, their heroic labors 
were rewarded with other fruits far 
sweeter to them, the baptism of two 
hundred and fifty expiring infants 
and adults. The bold and fearless 
advances and the devoted services 
of the Jesuit fathers during this 
season of disease and death may well 
have called forth from Sparks the 
remark that “humanity can claim 
no higher honor than that such ex- 
amples have existed.” In the spring 
the pestilence abated, and the usual 
and regular duties and labors of the 
mission were resumed, His superior 
knowledge of the language devolved 
upon Father Brébeuf the greater 
burthen of instructing and catechising 
the natives. In May, he called a 
council of the chiefs of Ossossané, 
and reminded them of their promise 
to build a cabin for the fathers. The 
appeal was responded to, and, on the 
fifth of June, Father Pijart offered 
up the Mass of the Holy Trinity at 
Ossossané, in “ our own House of the 
Immaculate Conception.” On Trinity 
Sunday, another happiness was en- 
joyed by Father Brébeuf, in the 
baptism of the first adult at Ihonatiria. 
This was Triwendaentaha, a chief 
who had manifested great persever- 
ance in his wish to become a Christian ; 
he had repeatedly requested and 
entreated to be baptized, and had 
renounced all connection with the 
medicine-men for three years, and, 
what was remarkable among the 
natives, had only once during that 
time manifested any disposition to- 
wards a relapse. After prolonged 
probation and careful instruction, 
Father Brébeuf baptized him on 
Trinity Sunday, conferring upon him 
the Christian name of Peter. The 
ceremony was surrounded with as 
much magnificence as the infant 
church in that wilderness could bring, 
and in the presence of immense crowds 
of Hurons, The corner-stone of the 
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new church was laid on the same 
occasion. 

These consolations of the mission 
were soon succeeded by direful cala- 
mities. Sickness still lingered in the 
country. Having failed by their su- 
perstitious rites to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the people, the medicine- 
men now accused the fathers of being 
the cause of the pestilence, and even 
of having a design of destroying the 
country. A general outburst of in- 
dignation now assailed the holy men. 
Everything connected with them or 
their religion now became objects of 
suspicion—the pictures in the chapel, 
their mission flag flying from the top 
of a tree, the Mass jn the morning, 
the evening litany, the walk of the 
missionaries by day, and especially 
the clock, were successively condemn- 
ed as demons, and signals of pesti- 
lence and death. It was even ru- 
mored that the fathers concealed in 
their cabin a dead body, which they 
brought from France, and which was 
now supposed to be the origin of the 
infection. Goaded by their fears, and 
incited by their sorcerers, the Indians 
rushed into the missionary residence 
to seize the mysterious corpse. As 
superior, the principal weight of these 
persecutions fell upon Father Bré- 
beuf, who endeavored in vain to dis- 
pel such vain fears. The fathers 
were insulted and threatened with 
death in their own house. A gene- 
ral council of chiefs and warriors 
was held, in which they were univer- 
sally accused of causing all the evils 
of the country. The courageous 
Brébeuf stood in their midst to refute 
their calumnies and expose their fol- 
lies. Nothing could appease them. 
They offered to spare Father Bré 
beuf’s life if he would deliver up ths 
fatal cloth in which he had wrapt 
the pestilence. He indignantly re. 
fused to countenance their supersti 
tions by compliance, but told then 
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to search his cabin and burn every 
cloth if they thought proper. He 
told them, however, that since they 
had pressed him so far, he would 
give them his opinion as to the ori- 
gin of their misfortunes, which he 
then went on to trace to natural 
causes and their own foolish method 
of treating the sick, and spoke to 
them of the power of God and his 
justice in rewarding the good and 
punishing the wicked. Father Bré- 
beuf concluded his remarks amidst 
shouts and insults, but without los- 
ing his characteristic courage and 
calmness. Despite his unanswerable 
appeal, the assembly thirsted for the 
blood of at least one of the mission- 
aries as an experiment, and at any 
moment one of those devoted men 
might have fallen dead under the 
hatchet of some enraged savage. 
Repeated councils were held, and 
the death ofthe strangers was resolv- 
ed upon. The residence was burn- 
ed, the stake prepared, and Father 
Brébeuf led forth. Having prepar- 
ed himself for death, he now, in imi- 
tation of the Huron custom, gave 
the usual feast, in order to show that 
he did not shrink from giving his life 
in testimony of the faith he had 
preached to them. Just before the 
moment of his execution arrived, Fa- 
ther Brébeuf was summoned to a 
council, where, amid insult and in- 
terruption, he delivered another speech 
in advocacy of the faith, instead of 
explaining the plague, and, by one of 
those sudden changes of temper not 
unusual in Indian assemblies, he was 
acquitted and set free. Ashe passed 
from the wigwam of the council, he 
saw one of his greatest persecutors 
fall dead at his feet, under a stroke 
from the murderous tomahawk : sup- 
posing that, in the dim light of a far- 
spent day, the murderer had mistak- 
en his victim, the future martyr ask- 
ed: “Was not that blow meant for 


me?” “No,” replied the warrior: 
“pass on: he was a sorcerer, thoy 
art not.” His companions were anx. 
iously awaiting the result ; and when 
he walked into their midst, they re. 
ceived him as the dead restored to life. 
They all united in returning thanks to 
God for the safety of the superior of 
the mission, and especially for the 
announcement which that apostolic 
man made to them, that they might 
yet hope to remain in that country, 
and labor for the salvation of their 
persecutors. 

The firm and uncompromising cha- 
racter of Father Brébeuf is strikingly 
illustrated in contrast with the fickle- 
ness of the Indians, the difference 
between faith and superstition, by an- 
other circumstance which occurred 
during the prevalence of the pesti- 
lence. The Hurons, after repeated 
recourse to their medicine-men, whose 
vile practices they now saw to be 
barren of results, resolved to have 
recourse to the fathers, whom they 
invited to attend a council. ‘“ What 
must we do that your God may take 
pity on us ?” they asked of the Chris- 
tian priests. Father Brébeuf imme- 
diately answered : “ Believe in him; 
keep his commandments ; abjure your 
faith in dreams; take but one wife, 
and be true to her; give up your 
superstitious feasts; renounce your 
assemblies of debauchery; eat no 
human flesh; never give feasts to 
demons; and make a vow that, if 
God will deliver you from this pest, 
you will build a chapel to offer him 
thanksgiving and praise.” 

In the midst of their sufferings 
and the persecutions they sustained, 
these heroic missionaries ceased not 
a single moment their labors of mer- 
cy and salvation. Themselves out- 
cast and friendless, they visited and 
nursed the sick; repulsed, they press- 
ed forward to the bedside of the dy- 
ing; reviled for their religion, they 
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still announced its saving truths; 
threatened with death, they bestow- 
ed the bread of life eternal upon 
others, even while the deadly toma- 
hawk glistened over. their heads. 
Such was the life the early Catholic 
missionaries led upon our borders; 
such, too, were the labors and sacri- 
fices which preluded others, equally 
sublime and heroic, within the terri- 
tory of our own republic. 

Among the converts of Father 
Brébeuf at Ossossané was Joseph 
Chiwattenwha, a nephew on the ma- 
teal side to the head chief of the 
Hurons. From the time that he lis- 
tened to Father Brébeuf’s sermon at 
the “feast of the dead,” he had 
been an earnest and regular cate- 
chumen. He rejected the prevailing 
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superstitions of his race, and was re- 
markable for the purity of his morals, 
his freedom from the common Indian 
vice of gambling, and for his rare 
conjugal fidelity. Notwithstanding 
his virtues, and his repeated requests 
to be baptized, Father Brébeuf de- 
layed the sacrament, to make sure of 
his thorough conversion, and, finally, 
only conferred it upon him in a mo- 
ment of danger. The chief recov- 
ered from his illness, and, calling all 
his friends together at a grand ban- 
quet, he addressed them zealously in 
favor of the faith he had embraced. 
His faith and zeal were rewarded by 
the manifest protection of Heaven 
over himself and his family during 
the prevalence of the fever. 


ZO BE CONTINUED, 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


OUR LADY OF LOURDES. 


BY HENRI 
BOOK EIGHTH. 
I. 


THE appointment by the Bishop 
of a commission of examination, and 
the analysis of M. Filhol, deprived 
Baron Massy, M. Rouland, and M. 
Jacomet of all pretext for continuing 
violent measures, or for maintaining 
about the grotto strict prohibitions, 
barriers, and guards. 

In justification of the restrictions 
previously made, it had been said: 
“Considering that it is very desira- 
ble, in the interest of religion, to put 
anend to the deplorable scenes now 
presented at the grotto of Massa- 
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bielle.” Now the Bishop, by de- 
claring the matter to be of sufficient 
importance for his intervention, and 
by taking in hand the examination 
of those things which affected the 
interests of religion, had deprived the 
civil power of this motive which it 
had made so prominent. 

In justification of the prohibition 
to go and drink at the spring which 
had gushed out under the hand of 
Bernadette, it had been urged “ that 
the care of the local public health 
devolves upon the mayor,” and that 
this water “is suspected on good 
grounds to contain mineral ingredi- 
ents, making it prudent, before per- 
mitting its use, to wait for a scientific 
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analysis to determine the applications 
which may be made of it in medi- 
cine.” Now, M. Filhol, by his deci- 
sion that the water had no mineral 
properties, and that it could be drunk 
without inconvenience, had annihi- 
lated in the name of science and of 
medicine this plea of “the public 
health.” 

If, then, these considerations had 
been real reasons for the civil power, 
and not merely specious pretexts ; if 
it had really been acting in the “in- 
terests of religion and the public 
health,” instead of being under the 
sway of evil passions and intolerance ; 
or if, in a word, it had been sincere 
instead of being hypocritical, it would 
now have had nothing to do but to 
remove its prohibitions and barriers ; 
it would have only had to leave the 
people perfectly free to drink of this 
fountain, the perfect harmlessness of 
which had been attested by science, 
and to recognize their right to kneel 
at the foot of these mysterious rocks, 
where for the future the church was 
to be on the watch. 


II. 


But this was not the case. There 
was a great obstacle to this course, 
so clearly indicated by logic and con- 
science; namely, pride. Pride was 
the ruling spirit from one end of the 
scale to the other, from Jacomet up 
to Rouland, including Baron Massy 
and the philosophical coterie. It 
seemed hard to them to retreat and 
lay down their arms. Pride never 
surrenders. It prefers rather to take 
an illogical position than to bow to 
the authority of reason, Furious, 
beside itself, and absurd, it revolts 
against evidence. Like Satan, it 
says, “Von serviam.” It resists, it re- 
fuses to bend, it stiffens its neck, till 
suddenly it is broken by some con- 
temptuous and superior power. 
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Ill. 


THERE remained for the official and 
officious foes of superstition one last 
weapon to use, one final struggle to 
make. ‘Though the battle seemed to 
be certainly lost in the Pyrenees, per. 
haps the lost position might be re. 
gained in Paris, and the favor of 
public opinion secured throughout 
France and Europe, before the cos- 
mopolitan assemblage of tourists and 
bathers, returning home, should 
pass their severe judgments on the 
other side. This was tried. A for- 
midable attack was made by the irre. 
ligious press of Paris, the provinces, 
and other countries, upon the events 
at Lourdes and the Bishop's ordi- 
nance. 

While the generals of the infidel 
army engaged in a decisive combat 
upon this vast scale, the duty of the 
Prefect of Hautes-Pyrenees, like that 
of Kellerman at Valmy, was to hold 
at all costs his line of operation, not 
to recede a single foot from it, and 
not to capitulate on any terms. The 
intrepidity of Baron Massy was well 
known, and it was understood that 
neither arguments nor the most sur- 
prising miracles would prevail over 
his invincible firmness. He would 
stand by his sinking ship to the last. 
The absurd had in him an excellent 
champion. 

The Fournal des Débats, Siecle, 
Presse, Indépendance Belge, and vari- 
ous foreign journals, also came man- 
fully to the rescue. The smallest 
newspapers of the smallest countries 
considered it an honor to serve in 
this campaign against the superna- 
tural. We find, in fact, among the 
combatants, a microscopic sheet 
called the Courant, published at 
Amsterdam. 

Some, like the Presse, by the pen 
of M. Guéroult, or the Siéc/e, by 
those of MM. Bénard and Jourdan, 
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attacked the very idea of miracles, 
declaring that they had had their 
day, that the discussion of them was 
no longer admissible, and to examine 
into a question which had already 
been decided by the light of philoso- 
phy was beneath the dignity of free 
examen. ‘ Miracles,” said M. Gué- 
roult, “ belong to a state of civiliza- 
tion which is almost gone by. 
Though God does not change, the 
conception which men form of him 
changes from age to age, according 
to the prevailing standard of morality 
and intelligence. Ignorant nations 
who do not understand the harmony 
of the laws by which the universe 
is governed imagine that they see 
continual exceptions to these laws. 
They think that God appears and 
speaks to them, or sends them a 
message by his angels, almost 
daily. But as society becomes more 
intelligent and better informed, and 
as the sciences based on observation 
come in to counteract the vagaries 
of the imagination, all this mythology 
disappears. Man does not on that 
account become less religious, but 
more so, though in a different man- 
ner. He does not any longer see 
gods and goddesses, angels and de- 
mons, face to face; but he seeks to 
discover the divine will as manifested 
inthe laws of the world. Miracles, 
which at certain periods have been 
necessary to faith and served to con- 
vey the most important truths, have 
become in our day the bugbear of 
all serious conviction.” M. Guéroult 
declared that, if he should be told 
that the most remarkable miracle 
was occurring close by his house on 
the Place de la Concorde, he would 
not take a step out of his way to see 
it “If such occurrences,” added 
he, “can occupy a place for a time 
among the superstitious trumpery of 
the ignorant masses, they only excite 
a smile of contempt among enlight- 
VOL. XIII.—34 
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ened men, among those whose opin- 
ion is sure to be ultimately adopted 
by all the world.” * 

Other papers valiantly set to work 
to distort the facts. Though also 
attacking miracles in principle, the 
Siecle, in spite of the enormous yield 
of twenty thousand and odd litres a 
day, still remained, in its capacity ot 
an enlightened and advanced journal, 
at the old thesis of hallucination and 
infiltration. “It seems difficult to 
us,” said M. Bénard, very gravely, 
“to see a miracle in the hallucination 
of a little girl of fourteen, or in the 
oozing out of some water in a cave.” 

As for the miraculous cures, they 
were easily disposed of as follows: 
“ Hydropathic physicians also claim 
to effect the most extraordinary cures 
by means of pure water, but they 
have not as yet proclaimed upon the 
house-tops that these cures are 
miracles.” + 

But the most curious example of 
the good faith of the free-thinkers, or 
of their sagacity in examining this 
matter, is to be found in the Dutch 
newspaper which we have mentioned 
above, and whose weighty narrative 
was reproduced by the French jour- 
nals. Let us see how this friend of 
enlightenment enlightened the world 
by his account of the matter: 

“ A new manifestation, designed to 
excite and promote the fervor of the 
faithful in the worship of the Blessed 
Virgin, was imminent. The delibera- 
tions of the bishops on this point had 
resulted in the preparation of the 
famous miracle of Lourdes. It is 
well known that the Bishop of Tarbes 
appointed a c&mission of inquiry. 
The so-called conclusions of the re- 
port of the commission, which is 
composed of ecclesiastics and per- 
sons in the pay of the clergy, were 


* Presse, Aug. 31, 1858. 
+ Siecle, Aug. 30, 1858. 
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prepared long before their first ses- 
sion. Zhe pretended shepherdess Ber- 
nadette is not an innocent peasant, but 
@ highly cultivated city girl of a very 
wily character, who has passed several 
months in a convent, where she was 
taught the part she was to play. There, 
before a small audience, rehearsals were 
made long before the public perform- 
ance. As will be observed, nothing 
was wanting for the completeness of 
this comedy, not even the usual re- 
hearsals. If at any time there is a 
scarcity of actors at Paris, the places 
can be admirably filled from the 
ranks of the superior clergy. How- 
ever, the liberal press has made the 
matter thoroughly ridiculous, and it 
is not improbable that the clergy, in 
their own interest, will see the neces- 
sity of being prudent.”* The in- 
formation of the journals seems 
hardly to have been so accurate as 
that which secured the simple faith 
of His Excellency M. Rouland. The 
public, it is evident, were treated with 
no more respect than the minister. 
This is too often the way in which 
the opinion of those whom M. Gué- 
roult called in his article “enlightened 
men,” alluding, no doubt, to the tor- 
rent of light thrown upon them by 
the press, is formed. 

Another point of attack besides the 
actual events and the possibility of 
miracles was the ordinance of the 
Bishop of ‘Tarbes. Philosophy, 
in virtue of the infallibility of its 
dogmas, protested against exami- 
nation, scientific study, and experi- 
ment. “When some crazy person 
sends a paper on perpetual motion or 
the squaring of the circle to the Aca- 
demy of Science, the Academy passes 
to the order of the day without wast- 
ing time in criticising such lucubra- 
tions. And there is no more need 
of examination in the case of a sup- 


* A msterdaamsche Courant, Sept. 9, 1858. 
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posed miracle. Philosophy, in the 
name of reason, passes to the order 
of the day. ‘To examine the claims 
of the supernatural facts would be 
to admit their possibility and to de. 
ny its own principles. In such mat. 
ters, proofs and testimony count 
for nothing. We do not discuss the 
impossible, but dismiss it with a 
shrug.” Such was the central idea 
of the thousand varied forms assumed 
by the fiery and excited polemics of 
the irreligious press. Vainly did it 
persist in denial and perversion; it 
was afraid to examine. False theo- 
ries prefer to remain in the fluctua- 
tion and fog of pure speculation, By 
some natural instinct of self-preservya- 
tion, they fear broad daylight, and 
do not dare to descend with a steady 
foot upon the firm ground of the ex- 
perimental method. They perceive 
that only defeat awaits them there. 
In this desperate struggle again 
the evidence of facts and the right 
of reason, the liberal mask of the 
Fournal des Débats unfortunately fell 
off, and showed the depth of furious 
intolerance concealed under its phi- 
losophical exterior. ‘The Yournal des 
Débais, by the pen of M. Prévost- 
Paradol, was terrified in advance at 
the great weight which the report of 
the commission and the decision of 
the Bishop were sure to have, and 
accordingly appealed to the secular 
arm, beseeching Czesar to put a stop 
to the whole thing. “ It is evident,” 
said he, “that a striking manifesta- 
tion of divine power in favor of a re- 
ligion makes strongly for its indivi- 
dual truth, for its superiority over 
others, and its incontestable right to 
govern souls. It is then an event of 
a nature to produce numerous ccn- 
versions, both of dissenters and of infi- 
dels ; in other words, it is an instru- 
ment of proselytism.” He showed 
also the political importance of the 
result of the examination. “If this 
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decision is favorable to the miracle, 
it will have a tendency to dissolve 
in that part of France the equilibrium 
now existing between the religious and 
civil powers. The ministers of a re- 
ligion in favor of which such prodi- 
gies ate authentically asserted are 
quite different sort of people from 
those which the Concordat provides 
for. They have a very different sort 
of authority over the people, and in 
case of any collision they exert a very 
diferent kind of influence from that 
of the council of state and the pre- 
fect.” 

“ We have sufficiently shown,” said 
the writer in the Dédats, “ the impor- 
tance which the decision of the epis- 
copal commission at Tarbes must 
have in various points of view. Now, 
there is a truth here which should be 
remembered, and of which M. de Mor- 
ny has just very properly reminded 
the council-general at Puy-de-Déme ; 
that is, that nothing of importance 
can legally be done in France with- 
out previous authority from the ad- 
ministration. If, as M. de Morny 
very justly remarks, one cannot move 
arock or dig a well without the con- 
sent of the administration, still less 
can one without its consent author- 
ize a miracle or establish a pilgrim- 
Any one who is concerned 
with religious matters, and especially 
with the opening of churches or 
schools of dissenting bodies, knows 
that the administration has not mere- 
ly one enactment, but twenty or thirty, 
which makes it all-powerful in such 
cases. The meeting of the commis- 
sion of the diocese of Tarbes can be 
prevented or its session can be dissolv- 
ed in a hundred different ways by the 
Concordat, by the penal code, by 
the law of 1824, by the decree of 
February, 1852, by the central autho- 
rity, by the municipal authority, by 
all conceivable authorities. ‘The de- 
cision of this commission can also be 
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annulled by the legal opposition of 
the administrative authority to the 
erection of a chapel or to the distri- 
bution of the miraculous water. The 
same authority can prohibit and 
break up all meetings of the people, 
and prosecute the originators of such 
meetings, etc.” Having arrived at 
this point, having notified Czesar and 
cried “ caveant consules,” the able 
writer resumed, for form’s sake, his 
garb of liberalism. “ What is our 
object,” said he hypocritically, “ in es- 
tablishing this preventive right of the 
administration? Is it to urge them 
to useit? God forbid.” And thus he 
crept, by a sort of secret passage, 
into the ranks of the friends of liberty. 

The provincial journals echoed the 
sentiments of those of Paris. The 
battle became universal. The ser- 
geants, corporals, and privates of the 
literary army pressed forward on the 
steps of the marshals of free thought. 
The Lre /mpériale of Tarbes charg- 
ed its blunderbuss_ with arguments 
from Paris, and fired them off at the 
supernatural every other day. The 
little Lavedan, also, had picked up a 
few grains of powder, rather damp- 
ened, it must be owned, by the wa- 
ter of the grotto, and did its best, 
aided, according to report, by Ja- 
comet, to make its weekly penny- 
pistol effective. 

The Univers, the Union, and the 
greater part of the Catholic papers 
bravely met their universal attack. 
Powerful talents lent themselves to the 
service of the yet more powerful truth. 
The Christian press re-established the 
facts and demolished the miserable 
quibbles of philosophic fanaticism. 

“ Meeting with some unexplained 
facts to which the faith or the credu- 
lity of the multitude attributes a su- 
pernatural character, the civil autho- 
rity,” said M. Louis Veuillot, “has 
decided without information, but al- 
so without success, in the negative. 
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The spiritual authority comes in in its 
turn ; it is its right and its duty to 
do so. But before making its judg- 
ment, it obtains information. It in- 
stitutes a commission, an inquiry to 
examine the alleged facts, to study 
them, and determine their nature. 
If they have actually occurred, and 
are really supernatural, the commis- 
sion will say so, If they have not 
occurred, or if they can be explain- 
ed on natural principles, the ‘com- 
mission will also acknowledge that 
such isthe case. What more can our 
adversaries desire? Do they wish 
the Bishop to abstain from this ex- 
amination, with a double danger be- 
fore him, either of failing to recog- 
nize a signal favor which Almighty 
God would grant to his people, or of 
allowing a superstition to take root 
among them ? 

“The Bishop must necessarily 
have observed the strangeness of this 
conviction which had become so 
firm in the popular mind, upon the 
word of a poor and ignorant little girl ; 
he must have asked also how these 
cures could be accounted for, obtain- 
ed as they had been by means of a few 
drops of pure water, swallowed or ex- 
ternally applied. . And if there 
have been in fact no cures, it must 
be ascertained why the contrary has 
been believed. But, supposing that 
the water has no mineral ingredient, 
as is said by the chemists, and that, 
nevertheless, the cures are certain, 
as many sick people and several phy- 
sicians attest, we do not see any diffi- 
culty in recognizing in the case some- 
thing supernatural and miraculous, 
with all due respect to the explana- 
tions of the Siéc/e.” 

The vigorous champion contended 
with all his enemies at once. A touch 
of his pen sufficed to demolish the ridi- 
culous idea of denying the possibili- 
ty of miracles, and of refusing even 
an examination to these startling 
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facts which a multitude had seep 
with their own eyes and attested on 
their knees. “If any one should 
tell M. Guéroult that a great miracle 
had been worked in the name of 
Christ upon the Place de la Con. 
corde, he would not go, it seems, to 
see it. This is prudent in him cer. 
tainly, for he is determined to re. 
main incredulous; and in presence 
of such a spectacle he would not be 
so certain of finding a natural expla- 
nation which would dispense him 
from going to confession. But he 
would be still more prudent if he 
would witness the miracle and be. 
lieve, yielding to the testimony which 
God in his mercy would thus give 
him. The people, however, will not 
care for his absence, and will not be 
at all disconcerted to hear that the 
thing is not at all extraordinary, and 
that they are the victims of delusion. 
Things would take the same course 
at Paris as at Lourdes; a miracle 
would be proclaimed, and, if there 
really had been one, it would have 
its effect; that is, many men who 
had not as yet ‘ sought to discover thi 
divine will, or who have not yet 
been successful in their search, would 
know and fulfil it; they would love 
God with their whole heart, soul, and 
mind, and their neighbors as them- 
selves. Such is the object which 
God intends in working miracles; 
and it is so much the worse for those 
who refuse to profit by them. 
“Those who reject the supernatu- 
ral, said an ancient writer, destroy 
philosophy. ‘They destroy it indeed, 
and especially since the advent of 
Christianity, because, wishing to take 
God out of the world, they have no 
longer any explanation for the world 
or for humanity. As to this God 
wiom they exclude, some deny his 
existence, that they may get entirely 
rid of him; others make of him an 
inert and indifferent being, having no- 
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thing to require and requiring noth- 
ing from men, whom he abandons to 
chance, having created them in a 
freak of his disdainful power. Some, 
denying him in their very affirmation, 
as if they wished to satiate their in- 
gratitude by doing him a double in- 
jury, pretend to find him in all things, 
‘hich theory dispenses them so 
recognizing and adoring him any- 
where in particular. Meanwhile, 
around them and even in themselves, 
humanity confesses its God, They 
reply by sophisms which are far from 
contenting them, by sarcasms the 
weakness of which they can hardly 
conceal from themselves, and at last 
their science and reason, driven back 
to the absurd, deprive hone of their 
eyes and ears. They destroy all phi- 
losophy. . God, taking com- 
passion on the faith of the weak 
which these false teachers would per- 
vert, shows himself by one of those 
unusual displays of his power, which 
is nevertheless one of the laws of the 
world, They deny Look! we 
do not wish to see! David 
said of the sinner, ‘He has promis- 
ed himself in his heart to sin; he re- 
fuses to understand, that he may not 
be forced to do well.’ 

“Ah! no doubt,” elsewhere ex- 
claimed the indignant logician, “ there 
is an unfortunate multitude on whom 
all these commonplaces can be palm- 
ed off without difficulty; but there 
are also at Lourdes and elsewhere 
some readers whose common-sense 
is aroused, and who ask what will 
become of history, evident facts, and 
reason in such a system, with such a 
determination to deny everything 
without examination ? 

“As to preventing the episcopal 
commission from acting, we doubt if 
there are any laws conferring such a 
power upon the government ; if there 
are, it will probably wisely abstain 
from using its power. On one hand, 
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nothing could be more favorable to 
superstition than to do so; the po- 
pular credulity would then go astray 
without restraint, for there is no law 
which can oblige the Bishop to pro- 
nounce upon a fact about which he 
has not been able, and has even been 
forbidden, to inform himself. . . . 
There is only one course for the ene- 
mies of superstition, that is, to ap- 
point a commission themselves, tc 
make a counter-examination, and 
publish its result, in case, of course, 
that the one appointed by the Bishop 
concludes in favor of the miracle. 
For if it concludes that the reports 
are false, or that there is some illu- 
sion, this will not be needed.” 

The Catholic press, with a reserve 
truly admirable in the midst of the 
excitement of the dispute, refused to 
decide as to the actual merits of the 
case. It did not wish to anticipate 
the verdict of the episcopal commis- 
sion ; but confined itself to refuting 
calumnies, absurd stories, and soph- 
isms, to defending the historical the- 
sis of the occurrence of supernatural 
events, and to claiming in the name of 
reason the right of examination and 
freedom to ascertain the truth. “The 
event at Lourdes,” said the Univers, 
“is not as yet verified, nor is its na- 
ture determined. It may have been 
a miracle, it may have been an illu- 
sion. The decision of the Bishop will 
settle the question. 

“ For our own part, we believe 
that we have answered all that has 
been seriously or even speciously said 
about the events at Lourdes. We 
shall leave the matter here. It was 
not right that the press should be al 
lowed to heap around these facts all 
the lies it could think of; but it 
would not be becoming to give an 
answer to the abundance of its scoff- 
ing words. Wise men will appreciate 
the wisdom and good faith of the 
church, and as usual, after all the 
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turmoil, truth will secure for itself in 
the world its little nucleus of adhe- 
rents, ‘ pusillus grex,’ which neverthe- 
less is sufficient to maintain its ascen- 
dency in the world.” * 

It is obvious that, in the great po- 
lemical question regarding miracles 
which was being discussed on the 
occasion of the events at Lourdes, 
the two sides were acting on diame- 
trically opposite plans. 

On the one hand, the Catholics 
appealed to an impartial examina- 
tion; on the other, the pseudo-phi- 
losophers feared the light. The for- 
mer said, “ Let us have an examina- 
tion ;” the latter cried, “ Let us hear 
no more of this matter.” The for- 
mer had for their watchword liberty of 
conscience ; the latter implored Cz- 
sar to put a violent stop to this reli- 
gious movement, and to stifle it, not 
by the power of arguments, but by 
brute force. 

Every impartial mind, placed by 
its views or circumstances outside of 
the mé/ée, could not help seeing 
with the greatest clearness that jus- 
tice, truth, and reason were on the 
Catholic side. All that was necessa- 
ry for this was, not to be blinded by 
the fury of the contest or by an im- 
movable prejudice. 

Although in the person of a com- 
missary, a prefect, and a minister the 
administration had unfortunately tak- 
en a very decided part in this impor- 
tant affair, there still was a man of 
authority who had not had anything 
to do with it, and who was in the 
conditions of perfect impartiality, 
whatever his religious, philosophical, 
and political views might be. Wheth- 
er there had been a manifestation of 
the supernatural or not at Lourdes 
made no difference in his calcula- 
tions. Neither his ambition, self- 


* The above extracts are from the Univers, on 
various dates in August and September, 1858. 
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love, doctrines, nor antecedents were 
concerned in this question. What 
mind is there which in such circum- 
stances cannot be fair, and give jus. 
tice and truth their rights ? People 
do not violate justice or outrage truth 
except when they think it advanta- 
geous to do so, under some strong 
prompting of avarice, ambition, or 
pride. 

The man of whom we speak was 
called Napoleon III., and was, as it 
happened, Emperor of the French. 

Impassible as usual, silent as the 
granite sphinxes which watch at the 
gates of Thebes, he followed the dis. 
cussion, observing the turns of the 
battle, and waiting for the public 
conscience to dictate, as it were, his 
decision. 


IV. 


WuiLe God was thus leaving his 
work to the disputes of men, he did 
not cease to grant visible graces to 
the humble and believing souls which 
came to the miraculous spring to im- 
plore the aid of the sovereign power 
of the Virgin Mother. 

A child of the town of St. Justin, 
in the department of Gers, named 
Jean-Marie Tambourné, had _ been 
for some months entirely disabled in 
his nght leg. The pains in it had 
been so severe that the limb had 
been twisted; and the foot, turned 
entirely outward in these crises of 
suffering, had come to form a right 
angle with the other one. His gene- 
ral health had rapidly deteriorated 
under this state of continual suffer- 
ing, which robbed the poor boy of 
his sleep as well as of his appetite. 
He was in fact sinking into the 
grave. His parents, who were tole- 
rably well off, had tried for his cure 
all the treatments which had been 
suggested by the physicians of the 
neighborhood, but without success. 
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They had also had recourse to the 
waters of Blousson and to medicated 
paths. The result had been almost 
complete failure. Any very slight 
and temporary alleviations which 
were obtained always resulted in a 
disastrous relapse. 

The parents had at last lost all 
confidence in the remedies of science. 
Tired of medical treatment, they 
turned their hopes toward the Mother 
of God, who, it was said, had ap- 
peared at the Massabielle rocks. On 
the 23d of September, 1858, the little 
boy was taken by his mother to 
Lourdes, in the publiccoach. It was 
a long distance, more than thirty 
miles. Having reached the town, the 
mother hastened to the grotto, carry- 
ing her unfortunate child in her arms, 
She bathed him in the miraculous 
water, praying with fervor to her who 
has been pleased to be called in the 
Litany “ Health of the Sick.” The 
child meanwhile had fallen into a 
sort of ecstatic state. His eyes were 
wide open, his lips apart. He seemed 
to be gazing at some strange object. 

“What is the matter?” said his 
mother. 

“I see the good God and the 
Blessed Virgin,” answered he. 

The poor woman, at these words, 
felt a great commotion at her heart, 
and the sweat stood out upon her 
face, 

The child came to himself. 

“ Mother,” said he, “ my trouble is 
gone. My feet do not ache now. I 
can walk, I know I can; I am as 
strong as ever I was.” 

Jean-Marie was right; he was in- 
deed cured. He went to the village 
of Lourdes on foot, ate and slept 
there. Atthe same time that his pain 
and weakness ceased, his appetite and 
sleep returned. The next day his 
mother bathed him once more at the 
grotto, and had a mass of thanks- 
giving celebrated in the church at 
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Lourdes. Then they set out for 
home; not in the coach this time, 
but on foot. 

When, after spending one night on 
the road, they reached St. Justin, the 
child saw his father, who was on the 
watch, expecting no doubt that some 
carriage would bring back the pil- 
grims. Jean-Marie recognized him 
far off, and ran to him. 

The father almost fainted. But 
his darling was already in his arms. 
“ Papa,” cried he, “the Blessed Vir- 
gin has cured me.” 

The news of this event spread 
quickly enough in the town, where 
everybody knew the child. They 
flocked from all sides to see him.” * 

The sister of a notary of Tarbes, 
Jeanne-Marie Massot-Bordenave, had 
become, after a long and serious ill- 
ness, almost entirely crippled in her 
feet and hands. She walked only 


* Twenty-eighth procés-verdal of the episcopal 
commission. 

The following 1s the report of one of the physi- 
cians appointed to examine this cure: 

“The boy Tambourné, at five years of age, 
showed the symptoms of hip disease in the first 
stage; very sharp pains in the knee, duller at the 
hip, a turning out of the foot, lameness at first, 
afterwards inability to walk without great suffer- 
ing. The digestive functions became impaired. 
He had a repugnance to food, and became very 
much reduced. The disease, going through its 
first period very rapidly, was threatening sooner 
or later to put an end to the child's life, when the 
idea was formed of taking him to the grotto of 
Lourdes, where his cure was effected instantly. 

‘*The complaint of young Tambourné was of 
the same class as that of Busquet, but it was more 
severe, having affected one of the principal joints. 
Its indications were already most distressing to 
the eyes of the physician who is able to see what 
the future has in store. 

*Itis, no doubt, possible to cure hip-disease, by 
the means and processes employed by science. 
Natural sulphurous waters can remove it; but in 
no case is it possible for them to operate with the 
rapidity of lightning. 

‘* Instantaneousness of action is so much beyond 
the healing power by means of which such 
waters operate, that it may be asserted that there 
is a fact in the supernatural order in all the cases 
of immediate cure in which a material lesion has 
been involved. It hardly needs to be stated that 
young Tambourné came to the grotto carried by 
his mother, and that a few moments afterwards 
he climbed a steep slope, walked and ran the rest 
of the day, without feeling the least pain, and 
with as much ease as before the coming on of the 
disease, etc."’ 
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with extreme difficulty. Her hands, 
habitually swollen, discolored, and 
aching, were almost entirely useless. 
Her fingers, bent back and stiff, could 
not be straightened, and were com- 
pletely paralyzed. Having gone to 
see her brother at Tarbes, she was 
returning home to Arras, in the canton 
of Aucun. She was alone in the in- 
side of the diligence. A flask of wine 
which her brother had given her 
having become uncorked and over- 
turned, she could not set it up or 
cork it, so entirely powerless had her 
fingers become. 

Lourdes was upon the road. She 
stopped there and went to the grotto. 
Hardly had she plunged her hands 
into the miraculous water, when she 
perceived that they were instantly 
coming back tolife. Her fingers had 
straightened, and suddenly recovered 
their flexibility and strength. Suc- 
cessful perhaps beyond her expecta- 
tions, she plunged her feet in the 
miraculous water, and they were 
healed like her hands. She fell upon 
her knees. What did she say to the 
Blessed Virgin? How did she thank 
her? Such prayers, such bursts of 
gratitude may be imagined, but not 
expressed in words. 

She then put on her shoes, and 
with a confident step returned to the 
town, 

A young girl was walking in the 
same direction, coming back from the 
woods with an enormous bundle of 
fagots on her head. It was warm, 
and the poor little peasant was bathed 
in perspiration. Exhausted, she sat 
down upon a stone at the side of the 
road, laying her too heavy burden at 
her feet. At this moment Jeanne- 
Marie Massot passed before her, re- 
turning quickly and joyfully from the 
fountain of grace. A good thought 
occurred to her. She went up to the 
child. 

“ My child, 


Our Lady 


” 


said she to her, “ our 
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Lord has just granted me a great 
favor. He has cured me; he has 
taken away my burden. And in my 
turn, I would like to aid and relieve 
you.” 

So saying, Marie Massot took up 
with her hands restored to life the 
heavy fagots which lay on the ground, 
put them on her head, and thus re. 
turned to Lourdes, whence, less than 
an hour before, she had gone out 
weak and paralyzed. The first-fruits 
of her recovered strength had been 
nobly used; they had been conse- 
crated to charity. “ Freely have you 
received, freely give,” said our Re- 
deemer to his disciples.* 

A woman already advanced in age, 
Marie Capdevielle, of the village of 
Livron, in the neighborhood of 
Lourdes, had also been cured of a 
severe deafness which had troubled 
her for along time. “I seem,” said 
she, “to be in another world when I 
hear the church-bells, which I have 
not heard before for three years.” 

These cures, and many others, 
continue to attest irrefutably the 


* We give in this note the report of the physi- 
cians entrusted with the examination of this case 
by the episcopal commission. It is remarkable 
for its circumspection. It does not dare to pro- 
nounce in favor of a miracle ; but such a reserve 
in so striking a case gives to the reports in which 
miraculous power is recognized an authority 
yet more incontestable and conclusive. 

“ Mile, Massot-Bordenave, of Arras, aged fifty- 
three, was afflicted in the month of May, 1858, 
with a malady which deprived her feet and hands 
of part of their power and mobility. Her fingers 
were much bent. Her bread had to be 
cut for her. She went on footto the grotto, bathed 
her hands and feet, and went away cured 

“It cannot be denied that all the Jrzma facie in- 
dications in this case are in favor of the interven- 
tion of some supernatural cause ; but examining 
it with attention, we shall see that this view is 
opposed by several well-founded objections 
Thus, the beginning of the trouble was hardly 
four months before ; its character was not alarm- 
ing, being a weakness of convalescence, a dim- 
inution of energy in the extensor and flexor 
muscles ofthe fing:rs and toes. Let the nervous 
power flow into these muscles, under the influence 
of astrong moral stimulus, and they would resume 
their functions immediately. Now, may we not 
admit in this case that the imagination may have 
become exalted by the religious sentiment. and 
by the hope of becoming the recipient of a favor 
from heaven ?’” 
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direct intervention of God. He 
showed his power in restoring health 
to the sick, and it was evident that, 
if he had permitted persecution, it was 
because it was necessary to the con- 
duct of his designs. It rested with 
him to put a stop to it, and for that 
purpose to bend and use as it should 
please him the wills of the great ones 
of the earth. 


V. 


PoLteMics on the subject of the 
srotto had become exhausted. In 
France and abroad, public opinion 
had passed judgment, not indeed on 
the reality of the supernatural events, 
but on the violent oppression to which 
all liberty of belief and right of ex- 
amination were being subjected to in 
acorner of the empire. The miser- 
able sophisms of antichristian fanati- 
cim and of pseudo-philosophic in- 
tolerance had not held their ground 
before the cogent logic of the Catholic 
journals. The Dédbats, the Siecle, the 
Presse, and the common herd of irre- 
ligious sheets kept silence, probably 
sorry that they had undertaken this 
unfortunate contest, and made so 
much noise about these extraordinary 
facts. They had only succeeded in 
propagating and spreading every- 
where the renown of a host of miracles. 
From Italy, Germany, and even more 
distant lands, people were writing to 
Lourdes for some of the sacred water. 

At the Bureau of Public Worship, 
M. Rouland persisted in putting him- 
self in the way of the most holy of 
liberties, and in endeavoring to stop 
the march of events. 

At the grotto, Jacomet and the 
guards continued to keep watch day 
and night, and to bring the faithful 
up before the courts. Judge Duprat 
kept on sentencing them. 

Between such a minister to back 
him, and such agents to carry out his 
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will, Baron Massy remained bravely 
in his desperately illogical situation, 
and consoled himself with the omni- 
potence of his arbitrary will. Con- 
tinually more and more exasperated 
by seeing the vain pretexts of religion 
and public order with which he had 
at first wished to conceal his intoler- 
ance slipping through his fingers, he 
gave himself up gladly to the bitter 
satisfaction of practising pure tyranny. 
He remained deaf to the universal 
protest. To all reasoning, to unde- 
niable evidence, he opposed his own 
will: “Such is my determination.” 
It was sweet to him to be stronger 
single-handed than all the multitudes, 
stronger than the Bishop, stronger 
than common sense, than miracles, 
than the God who was manifested at 
the grotto. 

It was at this juncture that two 
eminent personages, Mgr. de Salinis, 
Archbishop of Auch, and M. de 


Resséquier, formerly of the deputies, 
called on the Emperor, who was at 


the time at Biarritz. Napoleon III. 
was receiving at the same time from 
various quarters petitions demanding 
urgently, in virtue of the most sacred 
rights, the annulment of the arbi- 
trary and violent measures of Baron 
Massy. “Sire,” said one of these 
petitions, “we do not pretend to 
settle the question as to the appari- 
tions of the Blessed Virgin, though 
almost all the people here, on account 
of the startling miracles which they 
claim to have personally witnessed, 
believe in the reality of these super- 
natural manifestations. But it is 
certain and indisputable that the 
fountain which appeared suddenly, 
and from which we are excluded, in 
spite of the scientific analysis which 
asserts its perfect harmlessness, has 
been hurtful to no one; on the other 
hand, it is undeniable that a great 
number of persons declare that they 
have there recovered their health. In 
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she name of the rights of conscience, 
which should be independent of all 
human power, permit the faithful to 
go and pray there if they choose. In 
the name of humanity, allow the sick 
to go there for their cure, if they en- 
tertain such a hope. In the name of 
free thought, suffer the minds which 
need information for their study and 
examination to go there to unmask 
error or to discover truth.” 

The Emperor, as we have said 
above, was disinterested in the ques- 
tion, or rather it was for his interest 
not to waste his power in fruitlessly 
opposing the course of events. It 
was for his interest to listen to the 
cry of souls asking for the liberty of 
their faith, the cry of minds demand- 
ing freedom to study and see for 
themselves. It was for his interest 
to be just, and not to crush, by an 
arbitrary act and an evident de- 
nial of justice, those who believed 
the evidence of their senses, as well 
as those who, though not yet believ- 
ing, still claimed the right to exam- 
ine publicly the mysterious occurren- 
ces which were occupying the atten- 
tion of France. 

It has been seen what wild roman- 
ces the honest Minister Rouland had 
gravely acccepted as incontestable 
truths. The information which his 
benevolent excellency must have giv- 
en the Emperor could hardly have 
given the latter much light upon the 
subject. ‘The newspaper discussions, 
although they had _ triumphantly 
brought to light the right of one par- 
ty and the unjust intolerance of the 
other, could not have given him a 
perfectly clear idea of the situation. 
At Biarritz only did it appear to him 
in its fulness and complete details. 

Napoleon III. was not a very de- 
monstrative -sovereign ; his thoughts 
were seldom plainly indicated by his 
words; rather by actions. As he 
learned the absurd and violent pro- 
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ceedings by which the minister, the 
prefect, and their agents had been 
bringing authority into disgrace, his 
dull eye brightened, it is said, with a 
flash of anger; he shrugged his 
shoulders nervously, and a cloud of 
deep displeasure passed over his 
brow. He rang the bell impatiently, 

“Take this to the telegraph of. 
fice,” said he. 

It was a brief dispatch to the Pre. 
fect of Tarbes, ordering him, in the 
name of the Emperor, to rescind in- 
stantly the decree closing the grotto 
at Lourdes, and to leave the people 
free. 


VI. 


WE are familiar with the discover. 
ies of science with regard to the won- 
derful electric spark, which the net- 
work of wires covering the globe car- 
ries from one end of the earth to the 
other in an instant. The telegraph, 
as the savants tell us, is the same 
thing as the thunderbolt. On this 
occasion, Baron Massy was entirely 
of their opinion. The imperial de- 
spatch, falling suddenly upon them, 
stunned and bewildered him, as a 
sudden stroke of lightning would 
have done coming down upon his 
house. He could not believe in its 
reality. The more he thought of it, 
the more impossible it seemed for 
him to retrace his steps, to reverse 
his judgment, or to bear his retreat 
publicly. Nevertheless, he had to 
swallow this bitter draught, or hand 
in his resignation and put far away 
from his lips the sweet prefectoral 
cup. Fatal alternative! The heart 
of a public functionary is sometimes 
torn by fearful anguish. 

When a sudden catastrophe comes 
upon us, we have at first some diffi- 
culty in accepting it as definitive, 
and we continue to struggle after all 
is lost. Baron Massy did not e¢s- 
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cape this illusion. He hoped vague- 
ly that the Emperor would revoke 
tis decision. In this hope, he un- 
dertook to keep the dispatch secret 
for some days, and not to obey. 
He wrote to the Emperor, and also 
secured the intervention of Minister 
Rouland, who was less publicly but 
as completely affected as himself by 
the unexpected order from Biarritz. 

Napoleon III. was as insensible 
to the protests of the minister as to 
the representations and entreaties of 
the prefect. The judgment which 
he had made had been based upon 
evidence, and was irrevocable. All 
these steps had no other result than to 
show him that the prefect had dared 
to set aside his orders and to post- 
pone their execution. A second de- 
spatch left Biarritz. It was couched 
in terms which permitted no com- 
ment or delay. 

Baron Massy had to choose be- 
tween his pride and his prefecture. 
He made the grievous choice, and 
was humble enough to remain in his 
office. 

The head of the department re- 
signed himself to obedience. WNe- 
vertheless, in spite of the imperative 
orders of his master, he still tried, 
not to resist, which was evidently 
impossible, but to hide his retreat and 
not surrender publicly. 

In consequence of some official 
indiscretions, and perhaps also by 
the account of the gentlemen who 
had waited on the Emperor, the pur- 
port of the orders from Biarritz was 
already vaguely known by the pub- 
lic. It was the topic of general con- 
versation. The prefect neither con- 
firmed nor denied the prevailing ru- 
mors. He instructed Jacomet and 
his agents to draw up no more fro- 
ces-verbaux, and to discontinue the 
watch. Such a course, coming” in 
connection with the current reports 
as to the instructions of the Emperor, 
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ought to have sufficed (at least such 
was his hope) to put things in their 
normal state, and make the prohibi- 
tory decree a dead letter. It was 
even probable that the people, re- 
stored to liberty, would hasten them- 
selves to root up and throw into the 
Gave the posts bearing the caution 
against entering upon the common 
land and within the barriers which 
enclosed the grotto. 

M. Massy was, however, mistaken 
in his calculations, plausible as they 
may have been. In spite of the ab- 
sence of the police, in spite of the 
reports which were circulating with- 
out official contradiction, the people 
feared some snare. They continued 
to pray on the wrong side of the 
Gave. The trespasses were as be- 
fore, generally speaking, few and far 
between. Noone touched the posts 
or the barriers. The status guo, in- 
stead of disappearing of its own ac- 
cord, as the prefect had hoped, ob- 
stinately remained. 

Considering the character of Na- 
poleon III., and the clearness of the 
orders from Biarritz, the situation was 
dangerous for the prefect, and Baron 
Massy was too intelligent not to per- 
ceive it. Every moment it was to be 
feared that the Emperor would hear 
of’the way in which he was trying to 
beat around the bush. He may well 
have dreaded continually that some 
terrible message would arrive setting 
him aside for ever, and turning him 
out in the cold, out from the luminous 
realms of functionarism into the ex- 
terior darkness in which the miserable 
unofficial world is involved. 

The end of September had come. 

It happened that, during these per- 
plexities, M. Fould had occasion to 
make another visit to Tarbes, and 
even to go to Lourdes. Did he in- 
crease the alarm of the prefect by 
speaking of the sovereign, or did 
the Baron receive some new telegram 
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more crushing than the others? We 
do not know. But it is certain that, 
on the 3d of October, M. Massy, as 
if struck down by some unseen hand, 
became pliable as a broken reed, and 
that his arrogant stiffness was sud- 
denly changed to a complete pros- 
tration. 

The next day he issued, in the name 
of the Emperor, an order to the mayor 
of Lourdes to repeal the decree pub- 
licly, and to have Jacomet remove 
the posts and barriers. 


VII. 


M. LacapeE did not hesitate like 
M. Massy. This issue freed him at 
once from the heavy burden which 
the mingled desire of pleasing both 
the prefect and the people, both the 
heavenly and earthly powers, had 
imposed upon him. By an illusion 
very common with undecided people, 
he imagined that he had always been 
on the side which now prevailed, and 
in this spirit he drew up a proclama- 
tion to the following effect: “ Citizens 
of Lourdes, the day which we have so 
earnestly desired has at last come; 
we have earned it by our wisdom, 
perseverance, faith, and courage.” 
Such was the sense and style of his 
proclamation, the text of which is 
unfortunately not extant.” * 

The proclamation was read through 
the town, with an accompaniment of 
drums and trumpets. At the same 
time the following notice was posted 
on the walls: 

The Mayor of Lourdes, 
Acting upon instructions addressed to 
him, 
ORDERS AS FOLLOWS: 
The order issued on the 8th of June, 1858, 
is revoked. 
Done at Lourdes, at the Mayor’s Office, 
Oct. 5, 1858, 
The Mayor, A. LACADE. 


* A great part of the papers relating to the 
grotto of Lourdes were kept by the Lacad¢ family 


At the same time, Jacomet and the 
sergents-de-ville repaired to the grotto 
to take away the barriers and posts, 

A crowd had already collected 
there, and was increasing every mo- 
ment. Some were praying on their 
knees, and, endeavoring not to be 
distracted by the hubbub around, 
were thanking God for having put a 
stop to the scandal and the persecu- 
tions. Others were standing up talk. 
ing in a low voice, and awaiting with 
emotion what was about to take place, 
Many of the women were saying their 
beads. Some held bottles in their 
hands, which they wished to fill at 
the source of the fountain. Some 
were throwing flowers over the bar- 
riers into the interior of the grotto, 
But no one touched the barriers. It 
was necessary that those who had 
publicly placed them there in oppo- 
sition to the power of God should 
come and remove them publicly in 
submission to the will of a man. 

Jacomet arrived. Although, in spite 
of himself, he showed some embarrass- 
ment, and though from the paleness 
of his face his profound humiliation 
might have been suspected, still he 
had not, contrary to the general ex- 
pectation, the dejected appearance 
of one who had been conquered. 
Escorted by his subordinates with 
their hatchets and pickaxes, he came 
forward with a bold face. With a 
seemingly strange affectation, he wore 
his full-dress costume. His large 
tricolor scarf was wrapped around 
him and rested upon his parade 
sword, <A vague tumult, a dull mur- 
mur, with some distinct cries here 
and there, was heard from the crowd. 
The commissary took up his position 
upon a rock, and signed to the people 
that he wished to speak. Every one 


instead of being leftin the archives of the mayor- 
alty. We endeavored in vain to get at these 
precious documents. The Lacadé family say that 
they have been burned. 
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listened. His words are said to have 
been to this effect: “ My friends, these 
barriers which the municipality, to my 
great regret, has ordered to put up, 
are about to be removed. Who has 
suffered more than I from this obstacle 
raised against your piety? Ialsoam 
a Christian, my friends; I share your 
faith. But the official, like the soldier, 
has only one duty; it is the duty, 
often a very painful one, of obedience. 
The responsibility does not rest upon 
him. Well, my friends, when I saw 
your admirable patience, your respect 
for authority, your persevering faith, 
[informed the higher authorities. I 
pleaded your cause, I said, ‘Why 
prevent them from praying at the 
grotto, from drinking at the fountain ? 
They will do no harm.’ And thus, 
my friends, the prohibition has been 
removed, and the prefect and I have 
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resolved to take down these barriers 
for ever, which were so displeasing to 
you and much more so to me.” 

The crowd maintained a cold 
silence. Some of the young people 
chuckled and laughed. Jacomet was 
evidently troubled by his want of suc- 
cess. He gave orders to his men to 
take away the fence, which was done 
without delay. The boards were 
piled up near the grotto, and the 
police came at nightfall to take them 
away. 

There was great rejoicing at Lour- 
des. All the afternoon crowds were 
going and coming on the road to the 
grotto. Before the Massabielle rocks 


immense numbers of the faithful were 
kneeling. Canticles and litanies were 
sung: “ Virgo potens, ora pro nobis.” 
The people drank of the fountain. 
God had triumphed. 


Faith was free. 





MR. FROUDE AND CALVINISM. 


THe Robert-Houdin of modern 
English writers, and author of that 
popular serial novel grimly entitled 
The History of England, appears 
to be only at home in an element of 
paradox, and in the clever accom- 
plishment of some literary four de 
force. Calvinism: An Address de- 
livered at St. Andrews, March 17, 
1871, by James Anthony Froude, 
M.A.,* is his latest performance. 

Always liberal in his assumption 
of premises, no one need be surprised 
that the author should claim Calvin- 
ism to have been “accepted for two 
centuries in all Protestant countries 


* New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


as the final account of the relations 
between man and his Maker,” and 
should represent that “ the Catholics 
whom it overthrew” assail it, etc. 
It will be news to most Protestants, 
Lutherans and Anglicans in particu- 
lar, that Calvinism was thus accept- 
ed, and the ‘overthrown Catholics’ 
will be not less surprised. ‘Through- 
out the address, Mr. Froude indus- 
triously insists upon the false idea 
that Luther was a Calvinist. The 
statement refutes itself in its terms. 
No argument is needed to show that 
Luther’s free-will doctrine and Cal. 
vin’s predestination were simply ir 
reconcilable. It was not skilful ir 
Mr. Froude to smother in its very 
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birth his labored vindication of Cal- 
vinistic doctrine by such a presenta- 
tion as this (p. 4): 


“It has come to be regarded by liberal 
thinkers as a system of belief incred- 
ible in itself, dishonoring to its ob- 
ject, and as intolerable as it has been 
itself intolerant. To represent man as 
sent into the world under a curse, as 
incurably wicked—wicked by the con- 
stitution of his flesh, and wicked by 
eternal decree—as doomed, unless ex- 
empted by special grace which he cannot 
merit or by any effort of his own obtain, 
to live in sin while he remains on earth, 
and to be eternally miserable when he 
leaves it—to represent him as born 
unable to keep the commandments, yet 
as justly liable to everlasting punishment 
for breaking them, is alike repugnant to 
reason and to conscience, and turns ex- 
istence into a hideous nightmare. To 
tell men that they cannot help themselves 
is to fling them into recklessness and 
despair. To what purpose the effort to 
be virtuous, when it is an effort which is 
foredoomed to fail—when those that are 
saved are saved by no effort of their own, 
and confess themselves the worst of sin- 
ners, even when rescued from the penal- 
ties of sin; and those that are lost are 
lost by an everlasting sentence decreed 
against them before they were born? 
How are we to call the Ruler who laid 
us under this iron code by the name of 
Wise, or Just, or Merciful, when we 
ascribe principles of action to him 
which in a human father we should call 
preposterous and monstrous?” 


As types of Calvinism and almost 
perfect human beings, as men of 
grandeur and nobility of character, 
upright life, commanding intellect, 
untainted selfishness, unalterably just, 
frank, true, cheerful, humorous, and 
as unlike sour fanatics as it is pos- 
sible to imagine any one, Mr. Froude 
names William the Silent, Luther, 
John Knox, Andrew Melville, the 
Regent Murray, Coligny, Cromwell, 
Milton, and John Bunyan. The 
Calvinism of all the members of this 
remarkably assorted group Js at least 
open to serious question. As to 


their supereminent goodness and 
almost angelic purity, it would be an 
easy but not a pleasant task to point 
out the refutation in their fatal short. 
comings. It may be that Cromwell 
had “ the tenderness of a woman” jn 
his heart, but no testimony to support 
that assertion could possibly be pro- 
cured in Ireland. It may be that 
Knox was not a sour fanatic, that 
William was all unselfishness, that 
Coligny was blameless, and that 
Milton’s wife was mistaken in her 
estimate of her husband. 

As to the Regent Murray, who 
was told to his face by John Knox 
that his religion was “for his own 
commoditie,”’ and whom Aytoun* 
has incarcerated in the immortal 
amber of his verse as “the falsest 
villain ever Scotland bred ”— 

“False to his faith. a wedded priest: 

Still falser to the Crown; 
False to the blood, that in his veins 
Made bastardy renown ; 
False to his sister, whom he swore 
To guard and shield from harm; 
The head of many a felon plot, 
gut never once the arm! 
A verier knave ne’er stepped the earth 
Since this wide world began; 
And yet—he bandies texts with Knox, 
And walks a pious man !”’— 
we are perfectly satisfied that 
Robespierre is an accomplished 
Christian gentleman beside-him, for 
Robespierre at least never stole his 
sister’s jewels nor took bribes from 
his country’s enemies. 

Then we are treated by the author 
to a promenade down the path of 
ages, amid the wrecks of empires 
and of systems, and to rhetorically 
embroidered sketches, with mention 
more or less extended of Olympus, 
Valhalla, Egyptian idolatry, Bud- 
dhism, in which “ Zoroaster, like 
Moses, saw behind the physical 
forces into the deeper laws of right 
and wrong,” Greek theology, the 
Stoics, “the Galilean fishermen 


* Author of Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 
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and the tentmaker of Tarsus,” and 
—Islamism. Of all these, the last 
most decidedly brings out Mr. 
Froude’s warmest enthusiasm, and 
we find ourselves querying if it is 
Mohammed’s fatalism he so much ad- 
mires, for the monotheism of the 
prophet could hardly be called 
Calvinistic, thus making the burning 
of Servetus a gratuitous waste of 
cord-wood. Here we feel bound in 
justice to say that, although the men 
of Galilee and of Tarsus do not 
appear to excite any very strong 
admiration in our author, he never- 
theless makes the handsome con- 
cession that he is not “ upholding 
Mohammed as if he had been a perfect 
man, or the Koran as a second 


Bible,” and that “the detailed con- 
ception of man’s duties was inferior, 
far inferior, to what St. Martin and 
St. Patrick, St. Columba and 
Augustine, were teaching or 
taught in Western Europe.” 


St. 
had 

The early Christian church being 
essentially Catholic, it does not draw 
very heavily on either Mr. Froude’s 
enthusiasm or his admiration, and, in 
speaking of “ the mystery called tran- 
substantiation” in the twelfth century, 
he makes an attempt to sum up Ca- 
tholicity,in a vein partaking of the 
brutality with which, in his istory 
of England, he has the cool insolence 
to speak of the Catholic religion— 
the religion of Copernicus, Sir Tho- 
mas More, Fénelon, and Dr. Newman 
—as “a Paphian idolatry.” 

The Reformation is, of course, in- 
troduced with flourish of trumpets. 
But the Reformation was essentially 
Lutheran, and not Calvinistic. Lu- 
ther himself, who was, so Mr. Froude 
assures us, “ one of the grandest men 
that ever lived on earth,” than whom 
“none more loyal to the light that 
was in jhim—braver, truer, or wider- 
minded, in the noblest sense of the 
word”—this Luther, we say, was as 
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sincere a believer as Saint Augustine 
in the real presence—in transubstan- 
tiation, as Mr. Froude has it—a doc- 
trine which, on all occasions and as 
far as in him lies, our English writer 
seeks to drag in the mud. And yet 
this Luther,-so believing, was, Mr. 
Froude seeks to persuade us, a Cal- 
vinist. 

Calvinism, in practice, was a lovely 
thing, and Mr. Froude proves that it 
was by—John Knox, whom he thus 
cites : “ Elsewhere,” says Knox, speak- 
ing of Geneva, “the word of God is 
taught as purely; but never anywhere 
have I seen God obeyed as faith- 
fully.” 

Mr. Froude is, moreover, surprised 
that Calvinism should have been 
called intolerant,* and sums up its 
vindication thus: “ Intolerance of an 
enemy who is trying to kill you seems 
to me a pardonable state of mind.” 

In the face of this citation, it is al- 
most unnecessary to state that the 
name of Servetus does not once oc- 
cur in the forty-seven pages of the 
Address, nor is the slightest allusion 
made to him. And if the curious 
reader, unacquainted with the practi- 
cal working of Calvinism in Geneva, 
where God was “obeyed so faith- 
fully,” should inquire how it was that 
this perfect Christian man, Calvin, 
wrote his laws in blood and enforced 
them with the aid of executioners and 
torturers; how it was that he perse- 
cuted some men and, under color of 


* Mr. Froude’s memory is not always good, 
In his History of England, vol. ix., p. 307, he tells 
us: ** The guidance of the great movement was 
snatched from the control of reason to be made 
over to Calvinism ; and Calvinism, could it have 
had the world under its feet, would have been as 
merciless as the Inquisition itself. The Hugue- 
nots and the Puritans, the Bible in one hand, the 
sword in the other, were ready to make war with 
steel and fire against all which Europe for ten 
centuries had held sacred. Fury encountered 
fury, fanaticism fanaticism ; and wherever Cai- 
vin’s spirit penetrated, the Christian world was 
divided into two armies, who abhorred each other 
with a bitterness exceeding the utmost malignity 
of mere human nature.” 
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law, assassinated others, he may be 
referred to these witnesses: irs? 
Jerome Bolsec, exiled for proposing 
“an opinion false and contrary to the 
evangelical religion.” Second. Peter 
Arneaux, who, for saying that Calvin 
was “a wicked man announcing false 
doctrine,” was condemned to walk 
the streets of Geneva in his shirt, a 
lighted torch in his hand, bare-head- 
ed and bare-footed. Zhird. Henri 
de la Marc, exiled for saying that 
Peter Arneaux was a worthy man, 
and that, if Calvin had a spite against 
any one, he gratified it. Fourth. 
Jacques Gruet, who was beheaded 
and his head afterward nailed to a 
post, for the crime of being the 
author of placards accusing the Cal- 
vinists of persecution, and for proofs 
of impiety found in his private writ- 
ings when his house was searched. 
Finally. Servetus, who, for being “a 
sower of heresies,” was, by Calvin’s 
authority, imprisoned, left there for 
two months to suffer by hunger and 
nakedness, and then brought out and, 
at the age of forty-four years, burned 
alive. 

We cannot be certain that Mr. 
Froude has ever heard of any of 
these Protestants martyred for their 
opinions, If he has heard of them, 
we presume he means to vindicate 
Calvin, and to cover their cases by 
the crushing statement at page 
43: “It is no easy matter to to- 
lerate lies clearly convicted of being 
lies under any circumstances ; special- 
ly it is not easy to tolerate lies which 
strut about in the name of religion.” 

The passage is characteristic of 
Mr. Froude’s capacity for ambiguity 
and indirection, but he neglects to 
indicate the tribunal of truth at 
which these lies are “ clearly convict- 
ed.” It is a serious matter for a 
gentleman of no particular religious 
principle to say that this or the oth- 
er theological conviction is a lie 
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which struts about in the name of 
religion ; for, in the eye of the theolo. 
gically convicted, the most offensive. 
ly disgusting of all struts is the strut 
of “no religion to speak of.” More. 
over, the author had better have lef 
unpublished the last member of the 
sentence we have quoted, because, 
in his case, it irresistibly suggests this 
other phrase: “It is not easy to to- 
lerate novels which strut about in the 
name of history.” 

Thus we know, as matter of x- 
cord, that Norman Leslie proposed 
to Henry VIII. the assassination of 
Cardinal Beaton for a sum of money. 
that the negotiation, at first delayed, 
was finally closed and carried out. 
Leslie got his money, and the cardi- 
nal was murdered, because, as Mr, 
Froude touchingly relates it, Henry’s 
position “obliged him to look at 
facts as they were rather than through 
conventional forms.” 

Mr. Froude presents the hired bra- 
vo of Henry VIII. thus: “ Norman 
Leslie did not kill Cardinal Beaton 
down in the castle yonder because 
he was a Catholic, but because he 
was a murderer.” 

Mr. Froude does not appear by 
his writings to have an unvarying 
standard of morality. Apparently 
incapable of judging actions as they 
are, he measures them by his person- 
al like or dislike of the actors. Al- 
ways the advocate, never the philo- 
sophical historian, he presents but 
one side of a case. Certain person- 
ages in history are with him always 
right, certain others are always wrong. 
Even the crimes of the former are 
meritorious, or, at worse, indifferent, 
while the indifferent sayings and do- 
ings of the latter are sins of deepest 
die. We may see this tendency ex- 
emplified in the address before us 
which seeks to make Calvinism 
lovely. 

The author says, in plain terms, 
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that it was not more criminal in a 
Calvinist to burn a witch than for 
any other person to invite a spirit- 
rapper to dinner. 

Of course he expresses the opin- 
jon euphuistically and in mellifluous 
phrase, but, nevertheless, he does 
express it, And that our readers 
may fully understand that we do not 
even unintentionally misrepresent 
him, we give his words. At page 
43, we read: 


“In burning witches, the Calvinists fol- 
lowed their model too exactly ; but it is 
to be remembered that they really be- 
lieved those poor creatures to have made 
a compact with Satan. And, as regards 
morality, it may be doubted whether in- 
viting spirit-rappers to dinner, and allow- 
ing them to pretend to consult our dead 
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relations, is very much more innocent. 
The first method is but excess of indigna- 
tion with evil ; the second is complacent 
toying with it.” 


It is worth while to notice how 
deftly Mr. Froude handles his posi- 
tive and comparative. 

For Calvinists to burn people alive 
is innocent, and intercourse with spirit- 
rappers is mot very much more. inno- 
cent. 

With such juggling as this of facts 
and phrases, the author of Calvinism 
has written his History of England, 
the delight of circulating library sub- 
scribers because it is “as interesting 
as a novel.” 

And so it is, for the best of rea- 
sons, 
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* He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird and beast; 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.”’ 


In reading the lives of the saints, 
I have been particularly struck with 
their love for, and their power over, 
the animal world. They seemed to 
live nearer the heart of nature than 
other mortals, and perceived there 
diviner harmonies. Perhaps this 
sympathetic relation sprang from the 
belief that, as the whole natural 
world participated in the fall of man, 
so it has its part in the fruit of our 
Saviour’s Passion. At least, they be- 
lieved that animals, in common with 
man, received life from God and ex- 
ist through him. ‘All creatures,” 
says Denis the Carthusian, “ partake 
of the divine, eternal, and uncreated 
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beauty.” The saints respected in 
animals that divine wisdom which 
Albertus Magnus tells us, in his book 
on animals, is to be recognized in 
their instinct. Dr. Newman says: 
“Men of narrow reasoning may 
smile at the supposition that the 
woods and wild animals can fall 
into the scheme of theology and 
preach to the heart the all-pervad- 
ing principles of religion; but they 
forget that God’s works have a unity 
of design throughout, and that the 
author of nature and of revealed reli- 
gion is one.” 

Dr. Faber saw throughout creation 
a threefold manifestation of God, 
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typifying his being, the generation of 
the Son, and the procession of the 
Spirit. 

Sanctity seems to restore man to 
his primeval relation to nature, and 
give him back the power he possessed 
in Eden over the animal world. The 
Holy Scriptures tell us of beasts and 
birds sent to minister to the wants of 
man, and how the very lions reve- 
renced the prophet Daniel. Animals 
were submissive to man before his 
fall, and they went obediently into 
the ark at the command of Noah. 
Such things are renewed and repeat- 
ed in the lives of the Christian saints. 
It is not more wonderful that a raven 
should bring St. Paul the Hermit 
half a loaf every day for sixty years, 
and a whole one when visited by St. 
Anthony, than that one should feed 
the prophet. St. Gregory of Nazianzen 
relates that St. Basil’s grandmother, 
St. Macrina, having taken refuge with 
her husband in the forests of Pontus 
during a persecution, was miracu- 
lously fed by stags. St. Bega, when 
a hermitess in a cave on the Cum- 
berland coast, lived in supernatural 
familiarity with the sea-birds and the 
wolves of Copeland forest, and they 
in part supplied her with food. St. 
Roch is usually represented with the 
dog that used to accompany him in 
his pilgrimages. When St. Roch 
had the plague, the dog went daily 
into the city and returned with a 
loaf of bread for his master. 

Among the old legends that em- 
body the popular idea of the venera- 
tion of the animal world for holiness, 
is that of the Flight into Egypt. It 
is said the lions and leopards crept 
out of their lairs to lick the baby 
hands of the infant Jesus. When 
Christians, in the times of persecu- 
tion under the Roman emperors, 
were thrown to the wild beasts in 
the amphitheatre, there are many 
examples of these usually ferocious 
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animals refusing to touch the holy 
victims, as in the well-known jn. 
stances of Andronicus and Tar. 
chus. 

St. Blaise is depicted surrounded 
by a variety of animals, such as the 
lion and the lamb, the leopard and 
the hind, who seem to have laid aside 
their animosity. This saint was oblig- 
ed, in the persecution of the reign of 
Diocletian, to take refuge in a cave 
of the mountains. It was the haunt 
of wild beasts, whose ferocity he so 
disarmed that they came every mor- 
ing, as if to ask his blessing, says the 
old legend. One day, he met an old 
woman in distress for the loss of her 
only earthly possession, a pig, which 
had been carried off by a wolf. Such 
power had St. Blaise over the animal 
world, that when he ordered the wolf 
to bring back the pig he obeyed. 

Some time after, the woman killed 
her pig and took a part of it to St. 
Blaise, who had been thrown into 
prison and left without any food, 
thereby preventing him from starv- 
ing. 

St. Jerome is represented, in Chris- 
tian art, with the lion he healed, and 
which remained with him. The le- 
gend tells us the saint made the lion 
guard the ass that brought his fagots 
from the forest. One day, the lion 
went to sleep in the woods, and the 
ass was stolen. ‘The lion returned 
home with drooping head, as if 
ashamed. St. Jerome made him 
bring the fagots in place of the ass, 
which he did till he discovered his 
old friend in a caravan of merchants, 
whom he so terrified that they con- 
fessed their sin to St. Jerome and 
restored the ass. 

There is a very similar legend of 
the Abbot Gerasimus, who lived 
near the river Jordan. 

We are told, in the lives of the 
fathers of the desert, of one of them 
who was carrying provisions across 
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the desert to his brethren. Wearied 
with his burden and the long journey, 
he called to a wild ass he espied to 
come and aid him, for the love of 
Christ. ‘The ass hastened to his as- 
sistance, and bore the father and his 
load to the cells of his brethren. 

St. Aphraates dispersed the army 
of locusts that threatened the country 
ground Antioch. 

St. Martin commanded the ser- 
pents, and they obeyed him. 

And we read how the wolf-hounds, 
hungry and fierce, that were kept for 
the chase, respected St. Walburga 
when she went, late at night, to visit 
the dying daughter of a neighboring 
baron. 

It would almost seem as if these 
animals recognized, as an able writer 
says, the presence of Him who lulled 
the tempest with a word in the souls 
in whom he dwells. 

Tradition records the fondness of 
one of the twelve apostles—the loved 
apostle John—for animals. Every 
one has heard of the tame partridge 
he took pleasure in feeding. He was 
seen tending his bird by a passing 
hunter, who expressed his surprise to 
see the apostle, so renowned for his 
age and sanctity, thus employing his 
time. St. John asked him if he al- 
ways kept his bow bent. “That 
would soon render it useless,” said the 
hunter. ‘So do I unbend my mind 
in this way for the same reason you 
unbend your bow—to prevent its be- 
coming useless.” Perhaps he derived 
his love for animals from his ances- 
tress Rebecca, who showed the kind- 
ness of her nature in offering to water 
the camels of the stranger. Eliezer 
saw it, and began wooing her for his 
master’s son. 

There are numerous instances in 
which animals instinctively betook 
themselves to the saints for protec- 
tion. A hind, pursued by dogs, took 
refuge with St. Giles in his cave near 
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the mouth of the Rhone. The hunt- 
ers, following on his track, found the 
wounded beast crouching beside the 
saint, who protected him, The hind 
remained with St. Giles, who fed on 
his milk. This saint is represented 
in paintings with the animal beside 
him. ‘Ane hind set up beside Sanct 
Geill,” says Sir David Lindsay. 

There is a similar legend about St. 
Procopius, a hermit, with whom a 
hunted hind took refuge. 

As St. Anselm was riding to the 
Manor of Herse, a hare, pursued by 
hunters, sought shelter under the 
housings of his mule. St, Anselm 
wept, but the foresters laughed, and 
the hounds stood around at bay. The 
saint said: “ This poor hare reminds 
me of the soul of a sinner beset by 
fiends eager to seize their prey.” He 
ordered the hunters not to pursue the 
hare, which fled. 

So a deer took refuge from hunters 
in the cell of St. Aventin, a hermit 
who lived on an island in the Seine. 
One night a bear attacked his hut 
with furious cries. The saint betook 
himself to prayer, and at dawn found 
the animal, subdued and gentle, lying 
at his door licking his paw. The saint 
saw it was pierced by a thorn, and 
drew it out, when the beast went 
quietly away into the forest. When 
a person, who lived for a time with 
St. Aventin, caught some fish, the 
saint threw them back into the river, 
saying: “Go, little creatures, return 
to your element and food and remain 
there at liberty: my element and 
food are Jesus Christ, to whom I wish 
to return, that in him I may live for 
ever.” 

St. Bartholomew, a hermit of Farne, 
was so gentle in his movements that 
the wild sea-birds were not afraid of 
him. He allowed no one to molest 
them. He tamed an eider-duck, 
which daily fed out of his hand. 
One day, as St. Bartholomew was 
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sitting on the sea-shore, a cormorant 
pulled the edge of his garment with 
its bill. He followed the bird, and 
found its young had fallen into a fis- 
sure in the rocks, He rescued them 
from danger. 

St. Helier, a hermit in the isle of 
Jersey, lived for years on a barren 
crag overlooking the sea. Attention 
was called to the place of his retreat 
by the flight of the birds who shared 
the rock with him, and he was be- 
headed by his pagan discoverers. 

The marine animals would fawn 
on St. Cuthbert while he was pray- 
ing by night on the island of Farne. 
The eider-ducks are called by the is- 
landers to this day “ St. Cuthbert’s 
ducks.” 

So the nuns of Whitby “exulting 
told’ 
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“ How sea-fowls’ pinions fail, 
As over Whitby’s towers they sail, 
And sinking down, with flutterings faint, 
They do their homage to the saint.” 


St. Serf, an old Scottish monk, had 
a pet ram which he had raised and 
used to follow him about. The laird 
of Tillicoultry stole the animal and 
“ ate him up in pieces small.” Being 
accused of the theft, the laird declar- 
ed on oath that he had neither stolen 
nor eaten the ram. Whereupon, so 
runs the old legend, the ram “ bleat- 
ed in his wayme”! The saint pre- 
dicted that no heir born to the estate 
of Tillicoultry should succeed to his 
patrimony, which prediction has been 
verified down to our own time. 
During the last two centuries Tilli- 
coultry has been in the possession of 
thirteen different families, and in no 
case has the heir born to it become 
the owner. Lord Colville, a distin- 
guished soldier of the time of James 
VI., retired to his estate of Tillicoul- 
try to spend the rest of his life in 
retirement. Walking on the terrace 
one day, he slipped while looking up 
at an old hawthorn tree, and fell down 
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the bank and was instantly killed, 
The estate was afterwards sold to the 
Earl of Stirling, at whose death it 
was sold to Sir Alexander Rollo, and 
so it has passed from one family to 
another down to our time. In 1837, 
it was bought by Mr. Stirling, who 
was accidentally killed. His brother, 
not the born heir, succeeded him, but 
sold it in 1842 to Mr. Anstruther, who 
in turn sold it to his brother, the pre- 
sent proprietor. 

St. Richard, Bishop of Winchester, 
through excessive tenderness for the 
animal world, hardly ever ate any 
meat. When he saw any lamb or 
chicken on his table, he used to say : 
“We are the cause of your death, ye 
imnocent ones. What have ye done 
worthy of death?” He thought as 
Frederick Schlegel, who remarks: 
“ The sorrows of beasts are certainly 
a theme for the meditations of men, 
and I could not agree to the justice 
of regarding it as a subject unworthy 
of reflection, or of permitting sympa- 
thy with them to be banished from 
the human breast.” St. Richard’s 
love extended to the whole natural 
world. In the time of his troubles 
he used to retire to the parsonage of 
a country curate, not far from Win- 
chester, to find solace in communion 
with nature. His friend loved to 
look at him walking in the garden 
watching the unfolding of the flower- 
buds or amusing himself by budding 
and grafting, forgetful of the wrath 
of the king and the number of his 
enemies. <A graft which the owner 
regarded with great pride having 
died, Richard regrafted it. It lived 
and bore fruit. 

Many stories are told of the love 
of St. Waltheof, Abbot of Melrose, 
for animals, and, in particular, of his 
affection for the old gray horse which 
he constantly rode, and used playfully 
to call Brother Grizzle (Frater Fer- 
randus). He was even known to 
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discipline himself for having killed an 
insect, saying he had taken away the 
life of one of God’s creatures which 
he could not restore. His gray horse 
was well known in the valley of the 
Tweed. The humble abbot rode him, 
with his own luggage and that of his 
few attendants slung on before him, 
including the boots of his groom. 
He appeared before his kinsman, the 
King of Scotland, in this array. 
Waltheof’s brother was ashamed of 
him, but the king was so edified that 
he knelt to ask the abbot’s blessing, 
and granted him all his petitions, 
saying: “This man hath put ail 
worldly things under his feet, but we 
are running after this fleeting world, 
losing soul and body in the pursuit.” 

Sophronius, writing in a more re- 
mote age, says: “Going to New 
Alexandria, we found Abbot John, 
who had spent eighty years in that 
monastery, so full of charity that he 
was pitiful also to brute animals. 
Early in the morning he used to give 
food to all the dogs that were in the 
monastery, and would even bring 
grain to the ants and the birds on the 
roof.” 

And, at a later day again, at Ci- 
teaux a great number of storks built 
their nests around the abbey, and, on 
going away for the winter, would 
hover over the monks working in the 
fields, as if to ask their blessing, which 
was given them. 

We are told in the annals of Cor- 
by that the novices had an otter 
which they kept for a long time in 
the refectory. And the success of 
Friar Baddo in training a dog is 
spoken of. 

There was a peculiar breed of 
black dogs in the Abbey of St. Hu- 
bert in the Ardennes, called the dogs 
of St. Hubert. 

The birds of Croyland would feed 
from the hands of St. Guthlac, the 
hermit, and alight on his head and 
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shoulders, and the fish would come 
up out of the water for the food he 
gave them. 

So a white swan was for fifteen 
years in the habit of coming up from 
the marshes and flying around St. 
Hugh of Lincoln, and then alighting 
to eat from his hand, sometimes 
thrusting its bill into his bosom. 
This swan survived the saint many 
years, but, after his death, returned 
to its old wild habits, avoiding all 
human beings. 

St. Columba used to feed the sea- 
beaten herons that alighted on the 
island of Iona, 

The sparrows would descend and 
eat out of St. Remi’s hand. 

And the birds would hover around 
the hermits of Montserrat and eat 
from their hands. 

Hugo of St. Victor shows his fa- 
miliarity with the habits of animals 
by his allusions to them in his in- 
structions. 

Digby relates that in 1507 there 
was a lamb in the convent of Muri 
that used to go to the choir at the 
sound of the bell and remain during 
the chanting of the divine office. 
When the matin bell rang, it would 
run around the corridors and knock 
its head against the door of each cell 
till it had roused the inmate, and, on 
going to the choir, if it saw one va- 
cant stall, it would return to the dor- 
mitory and bleat for the missing one. 

St. Philip Neri could not bear to 
witness the slightest cruelty to ani- 
mals, and would caution the coach- 
man not to run over one. And 
even wild animals would respond to 
his tenderness by their familiarity 
with him, and dogs would leave 
their masters to follow him. Seeing 
one of his congregation tread on a 
lizard as he was passing through the 
court, St. Philip said to him: “ Cruel 
fellow, what has that poor little ani- 
mal done to you?” He was greatly 
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agitated at seeing a butcher wound 
a dog with his knife. A boy having 
brought him a bird, St. Philip through 
pity ordered it to be let out at the 
window. Shortly after, he express- 
ed regret for having given the 
bird its freedom, for fear it might die 
of hunger. Louis, one of his young 
penitents, had two little birds which 
he gave St. Philip. He accepted 
them on condition the giver would 
come every day to see after them, 
wishing to exert a good influence 
over the youth. One day Louis 
came and found the saint ill in bed, 
and one of the birds perched on his 
face. It then fluttered around his 
head, singing very sweetly. St. Phi- 
lip asked Louis if he had accustomed 
the bird to do so. Louis replied in 
the negative. St. Philip tried in vain 
to drive the bird away, and finally 
had the cage brought, when it went 
in as if through obedience. 

Father Pietro Consolini, of the Ora- 
tory, tells a curious story of a good 
brother who worked in the kitchen. 
In order to satisfy his devotion for 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, he 
would put a cat upon the kitchen ta- 
ble, and order it to keep watch while 
he was absent. Then he would go 
off to church with a peculiar confi- 
dence in God. The cat, as if re- 
membering the submission due to 
man in his primitive state of inno- 
cence, used to mount the table as 
desired, and remain there, as if on 
guard, till the good brother returned. 

St. Anthony of Padua also was 
full of love for animals, as well as of 
nature in general, as he showed by 
constant allusions in his sermons. 
He was always dwelling with delight 
upon the whiteness and gentleness 
of the swans, the mutual charity of 
the storks, the purity and _fra- 
grance of the flowers of the fields, 
etc., etc. When preaching once to 
sinners who refused to listen to him, 
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he suddenly turned away from them, 
and, appealing to the animal world, 
asked the fish of the water to heark- 
en tohim. Theold legend tells how 
they lifted their heads in great num- 
bers from the water to listen to his 
words. 

St. Bernard would deliver the bird 
from the snare of the fowler, and the 
wild hare from the hounds, 

St. Ignatius Loyola admired the 
beauty, wisdom, and power of the 
Creator in his creatures. He was 
often rapt in contemplation before 
an insect, a flower, or a blade of 
grass. 

St. Francis de Sales so constantly 
manifests an extraordinary love of na- 
ture in his writings that they have been 
compared to the sacred veil of Isis, 
on which was embroidered all creat- 
ed things. Here is an extract taken 
at random from his writings, which 
lose their rare deuquet in translating: 

“It had been snowing, and there 
was in the court, at least, a fuot of 
snow. Jean swept a small space in 
the centre, and scattered grain on 
the ground for the pigeons to eat. 
They came in a flock to take their 
food there with wonderful peace and 
quietness, and I amused myself with 
looking at them. You cannot imag- 
ine how much these little creatures 
edified me. They did not utter a 
sound, and those who had finished 
their meal immediately made room 
for others, and flew a short distance 
to see them eat. When the place 
was partly vacated, a quantity of 
birdlings that had been surveying 
them came up, and the pigeons that 
were still eating drew up in one cor- 
ner to Jeave the more space for the 
little birds, who forthwith began to 
eat. The pigeons did not molest 
them. 

“T admired their charity, for the 
pigeons were so afraid of annoying 
the little birds that they crowded to- 
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gether at one end of their table. I 
admired, too, the discretion of the lit- 
tle mendicants, who only asked alms 
when they saw the pigeons were 
nearly through their meal, and that 
there was enough left. Altogether, 
I could not help shedding tears to 
see the charitable simplicity of the 
doves, and the confidence of the lit- 
tle birds in their charity. I do not 
know that a sermon would have af- 
fected me so keenly. This little pic- 
ture of kindness did me good the 
whole day.” 

And again, in writing to Ma- 
dame de Chantal on the repose of 
the heart on the divine will, he 
says : 

“T was thinking the other day of 
what I had read of the halcyon, a 
little bird that lays on the sea-shore. 
They make their nests perfectly round, 
and so compact that the water of the 
sea cannot penetrate them. Only on 


the top there is a little hole through 


which they can breathe. There they 
lodge their little ones, so if the sea 
rises suddenly, they can float upon 
the waves with no fear of being wet 
or submerged. ‘The air which enters 
by the little hole serves as a counter- 
poise, and so balances these little 
cushions, these little darguettes, that 
they are never overturned.” 

There is in the Louvre a charming 
little picture by Giotto of St. Fran- 
cis preaching to the birds. The 
saint’s face, with an earnest, loving 
expression, is looking up at the birds, 
that, with outstretched necks and 
half-open beaks, appear to catch his 
words. The old legend which this 
painting illustrates with all the artist’s 


vividness in presenting a story, is” 


equally charming in its simplicity. 
It is as follows: As St. Francis was 
going toward Bivagno, he lifted up 
his eyes and saw a multitude of 
birds. He said to his companions : 
Wait for me here while I preach to 
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my little sisters the birds. The 
birds all gathered around him, and 
he spoke to them somewhat as fol- 
lows: “ My little sisters the birds, you 
owe much to God your Creator, 
and ought to sing his praise at all 
times and in all places, because he 
has given you liberty, and the air to 
fly about in, and, though you neither 
spin nor sew, he has given you a 
covering for yourselves and your lit- 
tle ones, He sent two of your 
species into the ark with Noah that 
you might not be lost to the world. 
He feeds you, though you neither 
sow nor reap. He has given you 
fountains and rivers in which to 
quench your thirst, and trees in which 
to build your nests. Beware, my lit- 
tle sisters, of the sin of ingratitude, 
and study always to praise the Lord.” 

As he preached, the birds opened 
their beaks, and stretched out their 
necks, and flapped their wings, and 
bowed their heads toward the earth. 

His sermen over, St. Francis made 
the sign of the cross, and the birds 
flew up into the air, singing sweetly 
their song of praise, and dispersed 
toward the four quarters of the world, 
as if to convey the words they had 
heard to all the world. 

The sympathy of St. Francis of 
Assisi with nature, both animate and 
inanimate, is well known. He has 
been styled the Orpheus of the mid- 
dle ages. Like the Psalmist, he call- 
ed upon all nature to praise the 
Lord: “ Praise the Lord from the 
earth, ye dragons and all ye deeps ; 
fire, hail, snow, ice, stormy winds 
which fulfil his word, mountains 
and all hills, fruitful trees and all ce- 
dars, beasts and all cattle, serpents 
and all feathered fowls.” 

The very sight of a bird incited 
St. Francis to lift his soul to God on 
the wings of prayer. Crossing the 
lagunes of Venice on his way from 
Syria, he heard the birds singing, and 
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said to his companions: “ Let us go 
and say the divine office in the midst 
of our brethren the birds, who are 
praising God.” But finding they di- 
verted his attention from his office, 
he said: **My brethren the birds, 
cease your song till we have fulfilled 
our obligations to God.” The birds 
ceased their song till the saint gave 
them permission to resume it. 

Preaching in the open air, in the 
environs of Alviano, St. Francis could 
not make himself heard on account 
of the number of swallows. He 
stopped and addressed them: “ My 
sisters the swallows, you have spok- 
en long enough. It is only right 
that I should have my turn. Listen 
to the word of God while I am 
preaching.” 

Meeting a young man who had 
caught a number of doves, he looked 
on them with eyes of pity, and said : 
“ O good young man! I entreat thee 
to give me those harmless birds, the 
scriptural emblems of pure, humble, 
and faithful souls, so they may not 
fall into cruel hands and be put to 
death.” The young man gave them 
to St. Francis, who put them in his bo- 
som, and said to them in the sweetest 
of accents: “O my little sisters the 
doves ! so simple, so innocent, and so 
chaste, why did you allow yourselves 
to be caught?” He made nests for 
them in the convent, where they laid 
and hatched their young, and became 
as tame as hens among the friars. 

St. Francis was often seen employ- 
ed in removing worms from the road 
that they might not be trampled on 
by travellers, remembering that our 
Divine Redeemer compared himself 
to a worm, and also having compas- 
sion on a creature of God. 

He revered the very stones he trod 
on, so that he sometimes trembled 
in walking over them, recalling him 
who is the chief corner-stone of the 
spiritual edifice. 
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He wished the brothers when they 
cuf wood in the forest to leave some 
shoots in memory of Him who wish- 
ed to die for us upon the wood of 
the cross. 

A flower reminded him of the rod 
of Jesse which budded and blossom- 
ed, and whose perfume is diffused 
throughout the world. 

He sometimes wished he were one 
of the rulers of the land, that at 
Christmas he might scatter grain by 
the wayside and in the fields, that 
the birds also might have occasion 
to rejoice on that festival of joy. 

Before his death, St. Francis made 
a great feast at Christmas, to which 
he invited the animals. He prepar- 
ed a manger in the woods, in which 
there was straw, an ox, and an ass, 
A long procession of friars, followed 
by a crowd of people bearing torch- 
es and chanting hymns, descended 
the mountain. Mass was offered, 
and St. Francis preached on the birth 
of Christ, after which, filled with a 
holy joy, he went through the fields 
bursting forth into a hymn, calling 
upon the vines, the trees, the flowers 
of the field, the stars of heaven, 
and the sun, and,all his brethren and 
sisters throughout nature, to rejoice 
with him, and to unite with him in 
blessing their Creator. 

A wolf ravaged the environs of Ago- 
bio to the great terror of the people. 
St. Francis went forth armed with 
the sign of the cross, and command- 
ed his brother the wolf, in the name 
of Christ, to dono more harm. ‘The 
wolf, that was making furiously at 
the saint with distended jaws, stopped 
short, and lay down meek as a lamb 
at his feet. Then St. Francis laid 
before the wolf the enormity of his 
offence in devouring men made in 
the image of God, and promised that 
if he would henceforth abstain from 
his ravages he should be fed daily 
by the inhabitants. The wolf signi- 
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fed his assent to the arrangement 
by placing his paw in that of St. 
Francis. Then the saint took the 
wolf to the market-place, and made 
known to the people the compact he 
had made. ‘They ratified the agree- 
ment to feed the wolf daily till the 
end of his days, and for two years 
he went from door to door to get his 
food, harming no one, at the end of 
which time he died, greatly to the 
sorrow of all. 

Frederick Ozanam says in this le- 
send, which may provoke a smile: 
“The animal that preys upon the 
spoils and lives of men is the repre- 
sentative of the people of the middle 
ages, fierce and terrible when their 
passions were excited, but never de- 
spaired of by the church, who took 
their blood-stained hands in her di- 
vine ones, and gently led them on 
till she succeeded in inspiring them 
wih a horror of rapine and vio- 
lence.” 

St. Francis would salute in a friend- 
lymanner the cattle in the pastures. 
Once, seeing a lamb among the goats 
and cattle, he was filled with pity, 
and said to his brethren, “ So was 
our sweet Saviour in the midst of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees. A mer- 
chant that happened along bought 
the lamb and gave it to St. Francis. 
It was confided to some nuns, who 
carefully tended it, and of its wool 
spun and wove a garment for the 
saint, who often kissed it tenderly 
and showed it to his friends. Going 
to Rome, St. Francis took the lamb 
with him and, when he left, gave it 
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to a pious lady. The lamb followed 
her everywhere, even to church. If 
she did not rise early enough in the 
morning, he would strike his head 
against her bed till he roused her. 

St. Francis would weep if he saw 
a lamb about to be killed, recalling 
Him who was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter, and would sell his very 
garments to save it from death. 

He loved the ant less than any 
other insect, because it was so thought- 
ful for the morrow. Of the whole 
animal world, he cared the most for 
birds, who loved him too, and at his 
death joyfully sang his triumphant 
entry into heaven. The larks, in 
particular, assembled at an early hour 
on the roof of the cell where the 
dead saint lay, with songs of extra- 
ordinary sweetness that lasted for se- 
veral hours, 

An infinite number of such exam- 
ples could yet be cited, but enough 
have been given to show how the 
animal world lays aside its ferocity 
in proportion as man returns to his 
primitive state of innocence. This 
is quite in accordance with our idea 
of the millennium: The wolf also 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid, 
and the calf, and the young lion, and 
the fatling together, and a little child 
shall lead them. 

If, then, sanctity brings man back 
to his true relations to the Deity, and 
restores him to his primitive relations 
with nature, let us work our way 
back to Eden by our purity, fasts, 
vigils, and prayers. 
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CATHOLICITY AND PANTHEISM. 


NO. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SUBLIMATIVE 
MOMENT AND SUBSTANTIAL CREATION. 


Ir will be the aim of this article 
to point out some consequences 
which result from the essence and 
properties of the supernatural term, 
considered respectively to the term 
of substantial creation. They go to 
establish the absolute supremacy of 
the supernatural term over substantial 
creation. We shall give them in as 
many propositions. 

st. In the general plan of the cos- 
mos, the supernatural term in itself and 
in its application, forming that part of 
the cosmos which may be called the 
supernatural order, takes precedence of 
substantial creation, or the natural 
order. 

This proposition is easily proven. 
The greater the intensity of per- 
fection in a being, the nobler is the 
being ; or, in other words, the greater 
amount of being a thing contains 
or exhibits, the higher is the place 
which it occupies in the ordinate lo- 
cation and harmony of the cosmos. 
The principle is too evident to need 
any proof, and we assume it as grant- 
ed. Now, we have shown that the 
supernatural term in itself and in its 
application is by far more perfect 
than substantial creation; because it 
is a higher and more perfect simili- 
tude of Christ and of the Trinity ; be- 
cause it is the complement and the 
perfection of nature, and enables it 
to be joined with the Theanthropos, 
and through him to be ushered into 
the society of the three divine per- 
sons, communicating with their life, 
and thus arriving at the palingenesia- 
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cal state. Consequently, the super. 
natural in the cosmic plan must take 
precedence of substantial creation, 
and in the intention and design of 
the creator must precede nature. 

2a, The supernatural is the end of 
substantial creation, and third end of 
the exterior action of the infinite. 

In a series of means co-ordinate 
with each other, and depending one 
upon another in order to attain a 
primary object, that which in force 
of the excellence and perfection of its 
nature precedes others, is to be con- 
sidered as end in respect to those 
means which follow next to it in 
dignity of nature; otherwise the 
means could have no relation what- 
ever with each other, and the primary 
end could not be attained. In a 
series of means co-ordination implies 
dependence, and this dependence is 
established by the superiority of the 
one, and inferiority of the other. 
Hence the superior means in the 
series becomes end respectively to in- 
ferior means in the same series. Now, 
we have demonstrated that the super- 
natural term precedes nature in ex- 
cellence and intensity of perfection; 
it becomes, therefore, in the harmony 
of the cosmic plan, the end of the 
substantial moment; as the Thean- 
thropic moment is end in reference 
to the supernatural, and as God's 
manifestation of his infinite excellence 
and perfections is the end of the 
Theanthropos, and thus the primary 
end of the cosmic plan is obtained. 

“ All things are yours,” said St. Paul 
of those in whom the supernatural 
term is realized: “ you are Christ’s; 
Christ is God’s.” 
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3d. The supernatural term is the 
exemplar and type of substantial 
creation. 

For it is the end which determines 
and shapes the nature of the means. 
The creative intélligence of the in- 
finite, by contemplating the end which 
it has in view, and the essential laws 
of being residing in his nature, which 
is the Being, shapes and fashions men- 
tally the nature and properties of the 
means. Hence it is evident that, the 
supernatural term being the end of 
substantial creation, it stands towards 
it as the exemplar and type to its 
copy 

4th, The supernatural term is the 
mediator between the Theanthropos and 
substantial creation. 

This last proposition is a conse- 
quence of the preceding ones. For, 
if the supernatural term precedes 
substantial creation in excellence and 
perfection of being, if it is its end 
and its type, it is evident that, in the 
general order and harmony of the 
cosmos, its natural place is be- 
tween the Theanthropos and sub- 
stantial creation. Consequently, it is 
mediator between them. Of course, 
the intelligent reader will easily un- 
derstand that this mediatorship is not 
one merely of place and location, but 
a mediatorship of action; since the 
terms here in question are all agents. 

These four properties of the super- 
natural moment, which, we flatter 
ourselves, have been demonstrated 
and put beyond the possibility of 
doubt, will enable our readers to see 
the philosophy of various other 
truths held by Catholicity, and denied 
by rationalism, Pantheism, and Pro- 
testantism. 

And, first, the possibility of miracles 
follows evidently from these prin- 
ciples, 

A miracle is a sensible phenome- 
hon superseding or contrary to the es- 
tablished laws of corporal creation. 
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A body left to itself by the ordinary 
law of gravitation should fall to the 
ground. Suppose it should hover 
between heaven and earth without 
any support, it would present a 
phenomenon contrary to the na- 
tural law of bodies. It would be 
what is called miracle, from the word 
miror, to wonder or to be amazed, 
because our intellect is always as- 
tonished when it cannot see at once 
the cause of an effect. 

The possibility of such phenomena 
contrary to the established laws of 
nature has been denied by Pantheists 
and rationalists, both for the same 
reason, though each draw that rea- 
son from a different source. The 
Pantheist, who admits that the cos- 
mos is nothing but that primary 
indefinite something which is con- 
tinually developing itself by a neces- 
sary interior movement, denies the 
possibility of miracles on the ground 
that the development of the infinite 
being necessary, and being per- 
formed according to the necessary 
laws of being, the development must 
necessarily be uniform, and the phe- 
nomena resulting from it always the 
same. 

The rationalist, though not ad- 
mitting the germinal primary activity 
of Pantheism, asserts the absolute im- 
mutability of the laws of creation, 
and consequently cannot concede the 
possibility of any contravention to the 
results of those laws, without sup- 
posing their total overthrow. 

We hold that the possibility of 
miracles follows clearly from the 
properties of the supernatural mo- 
ment; for, if the supernatural mo- 
ment precedes nature in force of its 
intrinsic excellence and_ perfection 
of being, if it is the end and type of 
the natural order, it is perfectly evi- 
dent that the whole natural order is 
dependent upon and subject to the 
supernatural order by the law of 
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hierarchy ; and consequently it is 
evident that the laws governing the 
sensible order are also dependent 
upon and subject to the supernatural 
order, and must have been determin- 
ed and fashioned in such a manner 
as to serve every purpose of that 
same order. 

Hence, if the supernatural term, in 
order to assert itself before created 
spirits, to prove its own autonomy, 
its necessity, requires a phenomenon 
contrary to the established law of 
sensible creation, those laws must ne- 
cessarily give way before their hier- 
archical superior, otherwise the whole 
order of the cosmos would be over- 
thrown. This consequence is abso- 
lutely inevitable; and any one who 
has followed us in the demonstration 
of the intrinsic superiority of the su- 
pernatural term over substantial crea- 
tion, cannot fail to perceive it. But 
to make it better understood we shall 
enter for a moment into the very 
heart of the question. 

Let us take, as an example, the law 
of gravitation. Why do bodies left 
to themselves fall to the ground? The 
natural philosopher, with a look of 
profound wisdom, will answer at once, 
because of the law of gravitation. 
Now, if our philosopher claims to 
give no other answer but that which 
is within the sphere of his researches, 
the answer is correct ; because his sci- 
ence of observation can carry him 
no further. But if by the word gra- 
vitation he should pretend to give a 
satisfactory ultimate reason of the 
phenomenon of the fall of bodies, 
his answer would make a metaphysi- 
cian laugh. ‘The law of gravitation ! 
Indeed! But what is that law? Does 
it exist in the body, or in God? or 
has it an existence independent of 
both? If it exists in the body, how 
can it be a general law, when each 
body is an individuum? If it exist 
in God, how is it broken or altered, 
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or destroyed, when the phenomenon 
of a miracle affects only a particular 
body? If it has an existence inde. 
pendent of both, what is it? Is ita 
god, or a Platonic idea, and, if so, 
whence does it derive the force to 
assert itself over God's creation ? 
These few questions, and many 
more which we could bring forward, 
show that to account for the fall of 
bodies by the law of gravitation, js 
to give no particular or satisfactory 
reason for the phenomenon. 
We have already given one theory, 
the theory of the most profound me- 
taphysicians of the world, that no 
finite beings can act without the aid 
of God; that God must really and 
effectively excite them to action, aid 
them during the action until it is ac- 
complished ; because he is necessari- 
ly the first and the universal cause, 
Therefore, bodies as well as higher 
beings are absolutely dependent upon 
God for their action ; and that which 
natural philosophers call the law of 
gravitation, or any other law, such 
as attraction, repulsion, and so forth, 
in itself is nothing more than the ac- 
tion of God upon bodies. Now, God 
in acting in and upon bodies has 
certainly a plan and an order marked 
out in his mind, according to which 
he acts in and directs them. This 
order he has derived from the inf- 
nite laws of being, which are his very 
essence, and consequently, in_ this 
sense, that order is stable and immu- 
table. Butit must be borne in mind 
that this order marked out in the 
mind of God, according to which he 
acts in and directs bodies, is wot the 
whole order of the cosmos. It is only 
a part, a moment, and the most infe- 
rior of all. Consequently, it is an 
order subject to and dependent upon 
the order of the other and higher 
moment, and upon the universal or- 
der of the cosmos. Hence the same 
divine essence, the eternal model and 
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type of everything, at the same time 
that it marks out the order for the 
acting in and directing of bodies, 
subjects it to the order of higher 
moments, and to the cosmological, 
universal order. In the application, 
therefore, of this eternal order mark- 
ed out by his infinite essence, God 
acts in and directs bodies according 
to the stable and immutable order 
proper to this moment, until an ex- 
ception is necessary. But when the 
order of higher moments and the 
universal order demand an exception, 
the order of the direction of bodies, 
being inferior, must necessarily yield 
to the superior, and the sensible or- 
der must, so to speak, be suspended 
for that occasion. We have said, 
so to speak, because even then the 
sensible order is not altered or brok- 
en, as rationalism imagines ; it is the 
application of the general sensible 
order to a particular body which is 
suspended. It is not the objective 
order, but the subjective particular 
realization of it, which is superseded. 
Let us take as example the law so 
often mentioned. The general order 
established in the mind of God with 
regard to acting in bodies is to make 
them gravitate toward the centre of 
the earth, Suppose an exception of 
this law becomes necessary to assert 
the supernatural order. God, upon 
that particular occasion, does not 
apply the general law in a particular 
body, but acts in it contrary to that 
law. Is the law of gravitation brok- 
én or altered in consequence of that 
exception ? Ifthe law were an essen- 
tial property of bodies, a natural conse- 
quence of their essence, it would be. 
But the law in its general and objec- 
tive essence exists in God only; it 
does not exist in the body ; and con- 
sequently it cannot be altered by a 
suspension of its application in a 
given case. 

Were God to act otherwise than 
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to admit such exceptions in the sub- 
jective application of the order of 
sensible creation, he would go against 
reason, and act contrary to his es- 
sence ; for in that case he would pre- 
fer a particular and inferior order to 
the general and superior order of the 
whole cosmos. The true principles, 
then, in the present matter are the 
following : 

1st. The laws accerding to which 
bodies act and are directed do not 
exist in bodies, but are an order 
marked out in the mind of God as 
derived from his infinite essence. 

2d. This order is an element, and 
an inferior one, of the universal 
order of the whole cosmos, and con- 
sequently, by the law of hierarchy, is 
subject to that same universal order. 

3d. This sensible order is always 
stable and permanent in itself and 
in its objective state, but in its ap- 
plication to particular bodies is sub- 
ject to variation whén this variation 
is demanded by a superior order, or 
by the universal order of the cosmos. 

The reader will observe, after what 
we have said, how futile is the argu- 
ment of rationalists that a miracle is 
impossible because the laws of bodies 
are immutable. Certainly, if the laws 
exist in the bodies. But the laws of 
bodies, as we have said, are nothing 
more than the order marked out in 
the mind of God, according to which 
he acts in and directs them, and, this 
order being universal and objective, 
is never changed or altered. Only 
its application in particular bodies 
on a particular occasion is not made, 
or made in a contrary sense, because 
such is the requirement of the univer- 
sal order. If this be kept in view, 
every difficulty will vanish in refer- 
ence to this matter; for this is ex- 
actly that which prevents rationalists, 
from understanding the possibility of 
miracles—their want of perception 
that it is God who acts in every sin- 
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gle body. ‘They imagine a general 
principle, as if it were self-existing, 
which pervades all the bodies, which 
ought to be destroyed to permit the 
exception. Now, this is a mere phan- 
tom. It is God, we repeat it, who 
applies the order marked in his mind 
in every single body, which in his 
mind only is universal and objective- 
ly imiautable, but subjectively, in its 
application, it need not be con- 
stant, except so long as no excep- 
tion is required. Our natural philo- 
sophers of the rationalistic school 
imagine the law of bodies to be a 
sort of demigod, stern and immutable, 
particularly loth of and averse to 
being disturbed, and consequently 
cannot see the possibility of a 
miracle. 

The second truth which follows 
from the attributes of the supernatu- 
ral moment, is that prayer governs the 
universe. 

Prayer, taken in its strictest accep- 
tation, is the universal mode of ac- 
tion of spirits elevated to the super- 
natural moment. To understand 
this rightly, it is necessary to observe 
that every moment of the action of 
God, considered in its term, is pos- 
sessed of a particular mode of action 
resulting from and befitting its es- 
sence and attributes. Thus, substan- 
tial creation, or the whole aggregate 
of being included in this moment, acts 
as it were by apprehension and voli- 
tion. In spiritual beings, this man- 
ner of acting is strictly and properly 
so ; in inferior beings, like the brutes, it 
is less so, but bears a great resem- 
blance to it, for the animal has ap- 
prehensive faculties, though want- 
ing in the power of generalization 
and abstraction, and confined within 
the concrete and in the individual ; 
and he has also instincts and ten- 
dencies leading toward the object 
apprehended. The vegetable king- 
dom acts according to the same 
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manner, though more materially ; for 
it apprehends the elements required 
for its growth from the earth and the 
atmosphere, and, assimilating them 
to itself by an interior force, is able 
to develop itself. Every one js 
aware that the general laws of mat. 
ter are those of attraction and repul. 
sion, which bear a_ resemblance. 
though a faint one, to the law of 
apprehension and volition. 

Now, the particular mode of act. 
ing in persons elevated to the super. 
natural moment is by prayer, which 
is composed of various elements ac. 
cording to various relations under 
which it is considered. 

It may be considered in itself, its 
essence and nature, and in the per- 
sons to whom it has reference. The 
persons are the infinite and the finite, 
In itself, prayer is divided into two 
moments—a deprecatory moment, 
and a life-giving moment. 

A deprecatory moment—because 
the effect of the prayer, resting abso- 
lutely on the free will of the infinite, 
cannot be claimed by the finite asa 
right, but as an effect of an infinite, 
goodness yielding to a supplication; 
and in this sense it implies the fdl- 
lowing elements on the part of the 
finite : 

ist. An acknowledgment, 
retical and practical, of the in 
as being the absolute and universal 
source of all good ; and of the abso- 
lute dependence of the finite upon 
the infinite in all things; this ac- 
knowledgment arising in the finite 
from the consciousness and feeling 
of its finiteness both in the natural 
and the supernatural order. 

2d. A gravitation, natural and su- 
pernatural, on the part of this finite 
toward the infinite, as the origin 
and the preserver of the being in both 
orders, as the mover of its natural 
and supernatural faculties, and as the 
final complement of both. 
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3d. A cry to the infinite for the 
satisfaction of this aspiration. 

4th. A firm and unshaken reliance 
of being satisfied in this aspiration, 
founded both on the intrinsic good- 
ness and on the personal promises 
of the infinite. 

These four elements on the part 
of the finite are absolutely necessary 
to constitute a prayer in its depreca- 
tory sense; and they are either im- 
plicitly or explicitly to be found in 
every prayer. ‘The spirit who bows 
before the infinite must acknowledge 
theoretically and practically that 
God is the Master and Lord of all 
things, the infinite eternal source of 
all being and all perfection ; he must 
acknowledge and be conscious freely 
and deliberately that his being comes 
from God, and that that same divine 
action which created and elevated 
it must maintain it in existence, aid 
itin the development of its faculties, 
and bring it to its final completion. 
He must freely and deliberately yearn 
after ail this, and have firm reliance 
that the infinite will maintain his be- 
ing, aid it in its growth, and bring it 
to its full bloom in the palingenesia. 

On the part of the infinite, prayer 
in this same deprecatory sense im- 
plies an action of God existing and 
aiding the finite in producing the 
aforesaid four acts necessary to con- 
stitute a prayer. 

If we regard prayer in its lifegiving 
moment, it implies two elements; one 
on the part of the infinite, the other 
on the part of the finite. On the 
part of the infinite, it implies a real 
actual and personal communication, 
a giving of himself by a personal in- 
tercourse to the finite; and, on the 
part of the latter, a personal ap- 
prehension of the infinite, and an 
assimilation of and transformation 
into the infinite. We cannot refrain 
here from quoting a beautiful page of 
4 French writer in explanation of this 


last element: “ When man’s will, lifted 
by an ardent desire, succeeds in put- 
ting itself in contact with the supreme 
will, the miracle of the divine inter- 
vention is accomplished. Prayer, 
which renders God present to us,* is 
a kind of communion by which man 
feeds on grace, and assimilates to 
himself that celestial aliment of the 
soul. In that ineffable communica- 
tion, the divine will penetrates our 
will, its action is mingled with our 
action to produce but one and the 
same indivisible work, which belongs 
whole and entire to both; wonderful 
union of grandeur and of lowliness, of 
a power eternally fecund, and of a 
created activity which is exhausted 
by its very duration, of an incorrupti- 
ble and regenerating element with 
the infirm and corruptible elements 
of our being; union, which believed 
in invariably, though conceived in 
different manner by the savage tribes 
as well as by the most civilized na- 
tions, has been under different forms, 
and in spite of the errors which have 
obscured it, the immortal belief of 
humanity.” t 

Now, we maintain that prayer, un- 
derstood in all its comprehension, 
besides the effect which it produces 
in its own natural sphere, is also the 
hierarchical superior of the action of 
the whole substantial creation; and 
that, consequently, the latter must 
yield to the former, whenever they 
should happen to come in conflict 
with each other; and thus, under this 
respect, it may be said that prayer 
governs the world. 

This may be proven by two sorts 
of argument; one as it were exterior, 
the other intrinsic to the subject. 

The first is drawn from the pro- 
perties of the supernatural moment. 
For, if this moment is superior to 


* Orig. De Orat. 


+ Gerbet, Le Dogme Générateur de la Piétéd 
Catholigue. 
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substantial creation, if it is the end 
and type of it, every one can see 
that the mode of acting of elevated 
spirits—spirits in whom the super- 
natural moment is realized and con- 
creted—must necessarily precede and 
be superior to the mode of action of 
substantial creation, and that the 
latter must necessarily be subject to 
the former—unless we abolish and 
deny the universal law of hierarchy 
presiding and ruling over all the mo- 
ments of the exterior action of God, 
and founded on the intrinsic and re- 
spective value of beings. Actio se- 
guitur esse is the old axiom of 
ontology. Ifthe being of the super- 
natural moment is superior to the 
being of substantial creation, the mode 
of action of the first must also, in force 
of that axiom, be superior to the mode 
of action of the latter. When, there- 
fore, a, natural law, a law of substan- 
tial creation, comes in opposition 
with a true prayer, a prayer made 
with all the conditions which its 
nature requires, the natural law must 
yield and give way to prayer. 

The second argumentis drawn from 
the essence of prayer as a life-giving 
agent. What is prayer in this sense ? 
It is an actual communication of the 
finite with the infinite, an actual par- 
ticipation of the infinite and his at- 
tributes; it is a possession which the 
finite takes of the infinite, the appro- 
priation, the assimilation of the infinite. 
It is the finite transported and trans- 
formed into the infinite. For init the 
mind of the finite takes hold of the 
mind of the infinite, and is, as it were, 
transformed into it; the will and 
energy of the finite grasps the will and 
the almighty power of the infinite, and 
is changed, as it were, into it; the per- 
son of the finite is united to the person 
of the infinite, and is assimilated to 
him. Now, it is evident that prayer 
understood in this sense is no longer 
an act of the finite alone, but an act 


of both the finite and the infinite; jt 
is the result of the energy of both, 
Its efficacy and energy therefore must 
be as superior to the energy of all 
substantial creation as the infinite jg 
superior to the finite. Consequently, 
it is evident that when a natural lav 
pregnant with finite energy comes in 
conflict with a prayer impregnated, 
so to speak, with infinite energy, the 
former must yield to the superior force 
of the latter. 

Prayer governs the world also ina 
sense more general than the one we 
have hitherto indicated for it. The 
sum of all the actions of substantial 
creation has been so disposed, and 
is so ruled and governed, as to be 
always subject to the sum of all the 
actions of the supernatural moment, 
and this for the same reasons de- 
veloped above. 

Here it can be seen with how 
much reason those philosophers who 
call themselves rationalists sneer and 
wax indignant at the fact, constant 
in time and place, of the importance 
which mankind has attached to 
prayer for physical reasons, as for 
rain, for fair weather, for a good har- 
vest, and the like. They show evi- 
dently how far they are from under- 
standing the sublime hierarchical 
harmony of the cosmos, which the 
simple ones of the earth, who have 
faith in God, instinctively feel and 
acknowledge. For if God did not 
create the cosmos at random without 
a plan or design, he assuredly must 
have followed and maintained the 
necessary relations of things. Now, 
if substantial creation and its mode 
of action is hierarchically—that is, in 
comprehension of being—inferior to 
the supernatural term and its mode 
of action, if the latter is the end and 
type of the former, and if they are 
not to be kept apart, but to be 
brought together into unity and har- 
mony, and must thus harmoniously 
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act, it is clear to the rudest under- 
standing that the one mode of action 
must be subject to the other, and 
that consequently, when a prayer is 
in opposition with the realization of 
natural law, the natural law must 
yield, and the prayer must prevail. 

Nor will it do to say that if such 
were the case the natural order 
would no longer enjoy any stability 
or permanence, because some prayer 
or other might come continually in 
opposition to it. For the whole se- 
ries of actions of substantial creation 
is marked out eternally in the mind 
of the infinite. Likewise the whole 
series of actions of the supernatural 
moment is marked out in the same 
mind; they are brought together in 
beautiful harmony in the same divine 
intellect from all eternity. God has 
foreseen when and how a prayer 
would require the suspension of the 
natural law, and has willed and de- 
creed it, so that no suspension of 
natural law, consequent upon a pray- 
er, can take place which has not 
been foreseen and arranged harmo- 
niously from all eternity; and if we 
could for a moment cast a glance 
into the mind of the infinite, we 
should see an infinite series of ac- 
tions of substantial creation; an in- 
finite series of actions of the superna- 
turalmoment; all intertwined in a most 
harmonious whole, and the different 
exceptions here and there only link- 
ing together the two orders, putting 
them in bolder relief, and enhancing 
the beauty and harmony of the whole 
cosmos. The theory which we have 
been vindicating explains also a phe- 
nomenon so frequent and so common 
in the history of the Catholic 
Church—the saint who works mira- 
cles, or the Zhaumaturgus. 

A saint is one in whom a certain 
fulness of the supernatural term re- 
sides, and hence a certain fulness of 
the particular mode of action belong- 
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ing to that moment. A saint can 
pray well; therefore he can work 
miracles, and does oftentimes. Pro- 
testantism has not only denied most 
of the miracles not recorded in the 
Bible, but has gone so far as to deny 
the possibility of such miracles ever 
occurring after the establishment 
and propagation of Christianity, on 
the plea that they are no longer 
necessary. It was but a logical 
consequence of its doctrine of justi- 
fication. If man is not really made 
holy in his justification, if be does 
not receive in his soul the term of 
the supernatural moment as really 
inherent in him, it is clear he cannot 
have or possess the mode of action 
of that moment, still less a certain 
fulness of it. Consequently, neither 
is he elevated above substantial crea- 
tion, nor is his mode of action superior 
to the action of that same moment, 
and therefore he cannot exercise a 
power and an efficacy which he has 
not. In other words, a man justi- 
fied according to the Protestant doc- 
trine cannot be a saint intrinsically, 
and cannot consequently pray. And 
how could he work miracles? It 
was natural to deny such possibility. 

But endow a man with the super- 
natural term in a certain fulness, and 
hence suppose him possessed of a 
fulness of its mode of action intrinsi- 
cally superior in energy to the mode 
of action of substantial creation, and 
you may suppose he is likely to ex- 
ercise it, and work miracles often- 
times. 

As to the plea of necessity, it is 
absolutely futile. A miracle would 
be necessary even after the establish- 
ment of Christianity in all times and 
places, which, by the bye, has not 
been accomplished yet, if for no 
other reason, in order to assert and 
vindicate from time to time the exis- 
tence and the supremacy of the 
supernatural over the natural. 
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The third truth emanating from 
the qualities of the supernatural mo- 
ment is that those created persons 
in whom the term of that moment is 
realized are essentially mediators be- 
tween the Theanthropos and substan- 
tial creation. 

The principle follows evidently 
from the fourth quality essentially be- 
longing to the supernatural term, that 
of being mediator between the other 
moments, the hypostatic and the 
substantial. 

For if the term of that moment in 
intensity of being and _ perfection 
hold a place between the other two 
moments, it is evident that those in 
whom the moment is realized must 
hold the same middle place and be, 
consequently, mediators. Hence, it 
appears how the Catholic doctrine 
of the intercession, and, by logical 
consequence, of the invocation, of 
saints, is a cosmological law, as im- 
perative as any other law of the 
cosmos. For what does the word 
mediator mean? Limiting the ques- 
tion to location or space, it signifies 
a thing placed or located between 
two others; in a hierarchical sense, 
confining the question to being and 
essence, it expresses a thing in es- 
sence and nature inferior to one and 
superior to another; in the same 
sense, confining the question to ac- 
tion and development, it exhibits a 
thing in its action and development 
inferior to the action and develop- 
ment of one and superior in the same 
to another. ‘The person, therefore, in 
whom the supernatural term is real- 
ized is mediator in the sense of being 
in essence, nature, attributes, action, 
and development, superior to the 
same things of substantial creation, 
and inferior to those of the Thean- 
thropos. Now, as the cosmos is not 
governed by the law of hierarchy 
alone, but also by the law of unity 
and communion, and as these laws 
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imply a real and effective union and 
communication of being and action 
between the terms of the cosmos, it 
follows that the person in whom the 
supernatural term is concreted is in real 
and effective communication with the 
Theanthropos, as inferior, and in real 
and effective communication, as supe- 
rior, with substantial creation: he js 
in communication with the former as 
subject and dependent, with the latter 
as superior, and with both as medi- 
um; that is, a recipient relatively to 
the Theanthropos, as transmitting 
what it receives from the Theanthro- 
pos relatively to substantial creation: 
both relations being exercised by the 
person elevated in every sense, either 
as receiving from the Theanthropos 
and transmitting to substantial crea- 
tion, or as representative of substan- 
tial creation before the Theanthropos, 

And as we are speaking of moral 
persons, that is, free, intelligent agents, 
in what can these relations consist 
but in this, that elevated persons, 
acting as mediums, may intercede 
and obtain favors for created persons 
from the Theanthropos, and these 
may invoke their intercession in their 
behalf? 

The doctrine, therefore, of the in- 
tercession and the invocation of 
saints is a cosmological law, resulting 
from the law of hierarchy, unity, and 
communion, and governing the rela- 
tion of purely created persons with 
those elevated to the supernatural 
moment. 

It must be here remarked that the 
mediatorship of persons elevated is 
not confined only to persons in their 
mere natural state, but it extends 
also to persons elevated to the super- 
natural moment, because the super- 
natural term admits of variety of 
degree, some persons being en- 
dowed with a certain fulness of that 
moment, some with much less. Those 
in whom the fulness is realized are 
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hierarchically mediators between the 
Theanthropos and other elevated 
spirits possessing a less amount of 
that term, and can consequently in- 
tercede for the latter. 

It must be remarked, in the second 
nlace, that the law governs the cos- 
mos not only in its germinal state, 
but also in its state of completion 
and perfection ; and we cannot possi- 
bly discover or imagine by what 
logical process Protestantism, which 
admits this law in the germinal and 
incipient state of the cosmos, denies 
it to exist between persons elevated 
to the state of palingenesia and those 
who are yet in the germinal state. 
This denial, so far as we can see, 
could be supported only by the sup- 
position that as soon as an elevated 
person reaches its final development, 
every tie of union, every bond of in- 
tercourse, is immediately broken 
asunder between him and other per- 
sons living yet in the germinal state 
of the cosmos. But how false and 
absurd this supposition would be is 
evident to every one who at all un- 
derstands the exterior works of God. 
The cosmos being measured by time, 
is essentially successive; in other 
words, all the elements of the cosmos 
cannot possibly reach their final com- 
pletion at one and the same time, 
the law of variety and hierarchy ne- 
cessarily forbidding it. It is abso- 
lutely necessary, then, that some 
elements should reach their final per- 
fection first and some afterwards, in 
proportion as they come to take place 
in the cosmos successively. If, there- 
fore, by one element of the cosmos 
reaching its final development all in- 
tercourse were to be broken between 
it and all other elements which have 
not reached so high a condition, it 
would follow that the cosmos would 
never be one, never in harmony, until 
all had reached their final completion 
and the creation of more elements 
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entirely ceased. It would be a 
continual disorder and confusion un- 
til the end of the world. Now this 
is absurd, since unity and_har- 
mony must always govern and adorn 
God’s works. Nor can we see any 
intrinsic reason why it should be 
broken. The only plea alleged by 
Protestants in support of this suspen- 
sion of all communion between the 
spirits in palingenesia and those 
living on earth, is that there can be 
no possible means of communication 
between them. They express this 
idea commonly by saying that the 
saints in heaven cannot hear our 
prayers. How philosophical this plea 
is we leave it to the intelligent reader 
to determine. Suppose we had no 
direct answer to give to this plea, the 
absolute necessity of the cosmos 
being one and harmonious would 
make a true philosopher infer that 
the infinite must have found a means 
whereby to keep up this communica- 
tion, though it might be unknown to 
us what that means actually is. 

But the direct answer is at hand. 
The Word of God is essentially the 
life of the cosmos. He is the type 
of all the essences, of all the natures, 
of all the personalities, of all the acts 
composing the cosmos. The cos- 
mos, in all these respects, is reflected 
inthe Word. “ All that was made in 
him was life.” (St. John.) 

Now, all elevated spirits are united 
to and live in the Incarnate Word. 
The spirits or persons in the germinal 
state are united to his person by the 
supernatural essence and the super- 
natural faculties of intelligence and 
of will. This forms the essential 
union between them and the Thean- 
thropos. The spirits in the final 
state are united to him in the same 
substantial sense, with the exception 
that their supernatural essence has 
reached its utmost completion, their 
supernatural intelligence is changed 
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into intuition, and their supernatural 
will has immediate possession of 
God. 

The consequence of these princi- 
ples is that the spirits in the germinal 
state produce acts of invocation to 
the spirits in the final state, and these 
acts are reflected or reproduced in 
the Theanthropos as the type and the 
intelligible objective life of the cos- 
mos. 

The spirits in the final state see, by 
intuition, in the Theanthroposall those 
acts of invocation of the spirits in the 
germinal state, and thus come to 
know what the spirits on earth claim 
from them. As orator and audience, 
living in the same atmosphere, can 
hold intercourse with each other, be- 
cause the words uttered by the orator 
are transmitted by the air to the ears 
of his audience, so the spirits on earth 
and the spirits in heaven hold inter- 
course with each other, because they 
live in the same medium. 

The spirits on earth making acts 
of invocation to their brethren in 
heaven, these acts are reflected or 
reproduced in the Theanthropos, and 
from him reverberate and reach the 
eyes of the spirits in heaven living in 
him, and thus they come to the know- 
ledge of the wants and prayers of 
their brethren on earth. 

But why such interposition of per- 
sons when we could go directly to 
the Theanthropos? Does this not 
detract from the mediatorship of 
Christ ? 

Why, but because the cosmos must 
be one? Why, but because all the 
elements of the cosmos must com- 
municate with each other? And 
how can this doctrine detract from 
the mediatorship of Christ when /e 
is made the source, the origin, the 
end of everything? If Catholic doc- 
trine claimed this intercourse inde- 
pendently of the Theanthropos, it 
would certainly detract from his me- 
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diatorship. But do we not establish 
and centre this mediatorship of the 
saint entirely in the Theanthropos ? 

The last truth which follows from 
the essence of the supernatural term 
is what is called the worship of saints, 
This truth is not only a cosmological 
Jaw, but an ontological principle, since, 
considered in its simplest and most 
ultimate acceptation, it implies no- 
thing more than the duty incumbent 
on every moral agent to acknow- 
ledge, theoretically and practically, 
the intrinsic value of being. Sup. 
pose a certain being is possessed of a 
hundred degrees of perfection, so to 
speak, I cannot, without a flat con- 
tradiction to my intelligence, which 
apprehends it, deny or ignore it; I 
cannot, without a flat contradiction 
to my expansive faculty or will, which 
is attracted by it, fail to appreciate it 
practically. Now, the worship of 
saints, against which Protestantism 
has written and said so much, is 
founded entirely on that ontological 
principle. The saint is possessed of 
a certain fulness of the supernatural 
term. The supernatural intelligence 
of other elevated spirits apprehends 
this fulness, and the supernatural 
will of the same spirits cannot fail to 
value it. This theoretical and prac- 
tical appreciation is esteem, and 
when expressed outwardly is honor 
and praise. By the ontological prin- 
ciple of recognizing the value of be- 
ing, therefore, it is evident that the 
Catholic theory of the worship of 
saints is not only theologically law- 
ful, but eminently philosophical. 
Protestantism, in denying this wor- 
ship, follows the same principle with- 
out being aware of it. 

It starts from its own doctrine of 
justification, which consists, as we 
have seen, not in the interior cleans- 
ing of the soul from sin and in its 
elevation to the supernatural mo- 
ment, but in an external application 
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to it of the merits of Christ. The 
example of the cloak is most appro- 
priate. Suppose a man, all filthy and 
joathsome; cover him with a rich and 
splendid cloak, so as to hide the filth 
and loathsomeness, and you have an 
example of Protestant justification. It 
js all foreign, outward, unsubjective. 
Now, apply the ontological principle 
of the value of being to a saint of this 
calibre, and it is evident that you 
cannot esteem and value him be- 
cause he is worth nothing subjec- 
tively, and hence the denial of the 


2 


worship of saints is a logical conse- 
quence of the Protestant doctrine of 
justification, and an application, in 
a negative sense, of the ontological 
principle of the value of beings. 

On the contrary, admit the Catho- 
lic doctrine of justification, whereby a 
man is not only cleansed from sin, 
but elevated to a supernatural mo- 
ment, receiving as inherent in him a 
higher and nobler nature and higher 
and nobler faculties, and it is evident 
that you must acknowledge /his, 
value, esteem, and honor it. 
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So that there were in the moun- 
tain monasteries like tabernacles, full 
of divine choirs of men singing, read- 
ing, praying; and so great an ardor 
for fasting and watching had his (St. 
Antony’s) words enkindled in the 
minds of all that they labored with 
an avidity of hope and with unceas- 
ing zeal in works of mutual charity, 
and in showing mercy to those who 
needed it, and they seemed to inhabit 
a sort of heavenly country, a city 
shut off from worldly conversation, 
full of piety and justice. Who, look- 
ing at such anarmy of monks—who, 
beholding that manly and concord- 
ant company, in which there was 
none to do harm, no whisper of de- 
traction, but a multitude of abstinent 
men and an emulation of kind offices, 
would not immediately break forth 
inte the words: How beautiful are 
thy tabernacles, O Jacob, and thy 
tents, O Israel! As woody valleys, as 
watered gardens near the rivers, as 


tabernacles which the Lord hath 
pitched, as cedars by the waterside 
(Num. xxiv. 5, 6) ? 


The disciple of an aged and fa- 
mous monk was once assailed by 
temptation. And, when the old man 
saw him struggling, he said to him: 
Do you wish me to ask God to take 
away this trial from you? But he 
answered: I see and consider, fa- 
ther, that though I wrestle painfully, 
yet out of this labor I bear fruit. 
But ask this of God in thy prayers, 
that he may give me patience to en- 
dure. And his father said to him: 
Now I know, my son, that thou hast 
made great progress, and surpassest 
me. 


Let no man, when he has despised 
the world, think that he has left any- 
thing great—From the Life of blessed 
Abbot Antony, by St. Athanasius, 
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THE ITALIAN GUARANTEES AND THE SOVEREIGN 
PONTIFF. 


AFTER having been proposed by 
the government of Italy, recast by 
the Chamber of Deputies, amended 
by the Senate, adopted by the Cham- 
ber as amended, and approved and 
signed by ihe King and his ministers, 
the project of the guarantees for the 
Sovereign Pontiff’s independence has 
become a part of the law of the land. 
We are perfectly willing to believe 
that his majesty, regarding this scheme 
as promising the fullest amount of 
freedom it was possible to obtain 
from his parliament for the Head of 
the Church, signed it with a feeling 
of relief; for if we are to credit the 
rumors, more or less well founded, 
one hears in Florence and in Rome, 
broken tables and furniture over- 
turned bore witness to the unwilling- 
ness of the supreme authority in the 
state to permit the violation of the 
Papal territory or to accept the ple- 
biscite of the so-called people of 
Rome. Not so, however, was it with 
the legislators of the kingdom. To 
them the Papacy has been and is a 
huge incubus, that disturbs their rest, 
frightens them in their dreams, and 
which can be got rid of in truth only 
by their waking up to a sense of what 
their real duty is. Their aim has 
been, in dealing with it, to yield up as 
little as possible of their ill-gotten 
power over the successor of St. Peter, 
and to secure themselves as effectually 
as possible against the only power they 
ever feared—his spiritual weapons. 
This is the criterion by which we 
should study these guarantees; by 
the light of it we propose to examine 
them, and to discuss their pretended 
advantages. 


When the Italian government, 
hurried on by the spirit of revolution, 
seized upon Rome during the com- 
plications of last autumn that insured 
impunity for the moment to the act, 
they found themselves face to face 
with the spiritual ruler of the whole 
Catholic world, and with the fixed 
convictions or invincible prejudices 
of two hundred millions of men, who 
regarded the position in which the 
Sovereign Pontiff had been placed as 
not only against all law, but also hurt- 
ful to their best interests. How were 
they to deal with so delicate a ques- 
tion? The situation of Europe might 
for a time delay the solution, but 
eventually there must be an account 
given and satisfaction rendered to the 
Catholic world. Thecabinet hit on the 
only means it could hope to use with 
any appearance of success, and the 
promises of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Sig. Visconti Venosta, served 
as a decent pretext to liberal govern- 
ments not to interfere actively in the 
accommodation of things in Italy. 
These promises are contained in the 
despatches sent to different govern- 
ments during last winter, and pub- 
lished in the diplomatic documents 
laid before the various legislative 
bodies of Europe during the past six 
months. To do the minister justice, 
he has stood out successfully against 
the extreme radical party in parlia- 
ment that opposed most violently 
any idea of concessions such as he 
had designed for the independence 
of the Sovereign Pontiff, and his ap- 
peal to the loyalty of Italy brought 
down the applause of the house, and 
effectually destroyed the influence of 
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his opponents. Still, even if we at- 
tribute to any other feeling than fear 
of foreign intervention the measures 
adopted, they are not for that reason 
intrinsically enhanced in value, nor 
are they anything more than the most 
ihe Italian government is capable 
or willing to do to protect the power 
of the Pope. 

That power, be it well understood, 
is in the eyes of the rulers of Italy 
merely a spiritual power, for the tem- 
poral, they consider, was annihilated 
by the cannon that beat down the 
walls on the 20th of September, 1870, 
and by the plébiscite of the 2d of 
October following. How does this 
law of guarantees confirm the exercise 
of that power? We shall see by 
referring to several of the articles, 
not quoting the law at length, as it 
has already appeared in the public 
journals. 

Article II. says in the last clause: 
“ The discussion of religious questions 
is entirely free.” 

Article III. says that the Sovereign 
Pontiff may have his guards “ without 
prejudice to the obligations and duties 
resulting from such guards, from the 
existing laws of the kingdom of 
Italy.” 

Article IV. contemplates the possi- 
bility of the government taking upon 
themselves the expenses of the mu- 
seums and library of the Pontitical 
palaces. 

Article V, says these museums, 
library, collections of art and of 
archeology, are “ inalienable.” 

Article VIII. forbids sequestration 
of papers mere/y spiritual in their 
character. 

Article XIII. declares that the 
ecclesiastical seminaries of Rome, 
and of the six suburban sees presided 
over by cardinals, are to continue 
subject to the Holy See, without any 
interference on the part of the scho- 
‘astic authorities of the kingdom. 
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Article XVI. says: “ The disposi- 
tions of the civil laws with regard to 
the creation and the manner of ex- 
istence of ecclesiastical institutions, 
and the alienation of their property, 
remain in force.” 

Article XVII. The recognition of 
the juridical effects of the spiritual 
and disciplinary acts, as well as of 
any other act of the ecclesiastical 
authority, belongs to the civil juris- 
diction. Such acts, however, are 
void of effect if contrary to the law 
of the state or to public order, or 
hurtful to the rights of private per- 
sons, and are subject to the penal 
laws if they constitute a crime. 

Let us take a cursory glance at 
these cullings from the “ guarantees,” 
and see if they conflict at all with 
the spiritual power of the Pontiff. 
Before the twentieth of September, 
1870, the whole of the city of Rome 
and the dependent provinces were 
presided over in spirituals by the 
Pope, and all of the inhabitants were 
Catholics, except a few Jews, treated 
with charity, though not allowed to 
make proselytes. By this decree the 
door is thrown open to every sect 
that chooses to come and try to 
proselytize the Roman people. They 
must see as clearly as we do that the 
last clause of Article II. deals the 
most powerful and insidious blow at 
the spiritual power of the Pope in 
spiritual matters, encouraging his 
people to spiritual defection, or at 
least lessening him in their esteem as 
a spiritual teacher. This is too evi- 
dent to need further dwelling on, and 
we pass to the next indictment. 

The Pope’s guards are to protect 
him and execute his orders, but in- 
asmuch as they are not on this ac- 
count freed from the obligations of 
Italian citizens by the tenor of Arti- 
cle III., it is quite easy to under- 
stand how in the course of time 
elements of discord may arise; and 
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therefore, in the use of his guards 
the Pope must conform to the civil 
code of the kingdom of Italy, or 
take the consequences referred to 
further on. 

Articles IV. and V. regard the 
library and museums of the Vatican 
and of other palaces. The original 
draught of the project declared these 
collections the property of the state. 
The criticism it excited on this ac- 
count brought about the modifica- 
tions we have here, which substitute 
inalienability for the asserted right of 
property, without adverting to the 
fact that such a modification implies 
dominion in the one making it, 
while there is contemplated a pos- 
sible taking on themselves by the 
government of the expenses of these 
museums that certainly points to the 
same idea. 

The VIIIth Article forbids the se- 
questration of papers and documents 
of the ecclesiastical authorities mere/y 
spiritual in their nature. The infer- 
ence is that any other documents 
not merely spiritual may be seques- 
trated; and, as doubts may arise, 
who is to decide? Certainly not 
the church or the Pope, for he is 
the accused; there isno umpire; and 
a strong police force is at the beck 
of the Italian government, and the 
question will be solved readily. 

The XIIIth Article, regarding the 
ecclesiastical seminaries and _ col- 
leges, exempts them from the control 
of the scholastic authorities, but, with 
regard to their temporal concerns, 
we are told in the XVIth Article they 
must be subject to the civil jurisdic- 
tion. We leave it to our practical 
men of America to say whether or 
not the man who holds the purse- 
strings and manages the funds has 
any influence on the people he pays 
or are paid through him. In the 
case before us the Italian civil au- 
thorities are those who pay, having 


in many cases the full administration 
of the funds. We feel tempted to 
refer to the case of the Roman (Col- 
lege, the funds of which have been 
withheld since the first of January, 
1871. 

The first draught of Article XVII, 
was too strong. It said openly; 
In case of conflict between the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers, the su- 
preme civil tribunal of the kingdom 
was to decide. This was toned 
dewn to suit better rather tender 
susceptibilities. The result we have 
in the clause quoted above, which 
says the same thing in other words, 
and in stronger terms, if we look to 
the penal sanction referred to. Here 
is the whole pith of the matter. “As 
long as it is possible for us to get on 
without dispute,” say the govern- 
ment, “all well; but the moment a 
question arises, we must solve it.” 
Moreover, as the legislative autho- 
rities have made the law, they can 
amend or alter it if they think pro- 
per, and there is and can be no 
guarantee that they will not. 

Such are the disadvantages cre- 
ated by the vexed project, which from 
the amount of discussion it has 
caused, deserves the title of the Pons 
Asinorum of the Italian parliament. 

There are several points in this 
law which have some title to be 
looked on as advantages, relatively 
to the condition in which the So- 
vereign Pontiff has been placed since 
the overthrow of his temporal sove- 
reignty. These are the inviolability 
of the person of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
the payment of the monthly sum of 
fifty thousand dollars, the protection 
of the Conclave as well as of the 
Pontiff in the discharge of duty, the 
immunity of ecclesiastics employed 
by him, the postal and telegraphic ar- 
rangements, and the abolition of the 
royal ‘ placet’ and ‘exequatur.’ But 
it is to be remarked that, on the first 
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place, with regard to some the digni- 
ty of the Head of the Church will 
not permit him to. avail himself of 
them; then with reference to others, 
they are imperatively wrung from the 
Italian government by the public 
opinion of foreign nations; while, 
lastly, respecting others, the govern- 
ment will always have it in their 
power to exercise a surveillance that 
renders the concessions more or less 
nugatory, and in nowise satisfactory 
to the people of Catholic and non- 
Catholic nations. 

But independent of all the above 
reasons, there are intrinsic motives 
that make any code of guarantees 
worth little more than the paper on 
which they are indited. All are 
agreed that the Head of the Church 
must be independent; the Italian 
sovernment acknowledges it, and 
Catholics and non-Catholics proclaim 
it throughout the world. In what 
does this necessary independence 
consist? It consists essentially in 
being free of undue influence from 
any source whatsoever. Now, such 
freedom can be obtained only by re- 
storing the Pope to the condition in 
which he was prior to the year 1860. 
For we can imagine the several other 
conditions in which the Pope might 
be placed. 

He may continue as he is at the 
present moment. 

He may be the privileged citizen 
of a Roman republic. 

He may be the sovereign ruler of 
the city of Rome under the protection 
of the Italian government together 
with other governments throughout 
the world. 

None of these conditions is a 
guarantee of his freedom. 

In the first place, we suppose him 
to be in the condition in which he is 
at the present moment. The reasons 
we have given above, the practical 
experience had of the protection 
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given to the Pope and those attached 
to him, the seizure of the encyclical, 
and other acts of which his eminence 
the Cardinal Secretary of State has 
complained publicly, the subjection 
a salary paid by the Italian govern- 
ment would bring with it, and the 
general suspicion to which his acts 
are liable, from the influence of the 
powerful government under which he 
lives—all make it impossible that 
this state of things should continue. 
Nor is it possible that the Sovereign 
Pontiff should be the privileged and 
protected member of a Roman re- 
public. To tell the truth, the present 
state of things is preferable to that. 
Republics, and particulariy a Roman 
republic, are too liable to commotion, 
a mob is too easily excited to vio- 
lence, a demagogue is too likely to 
gain great influence over this city, to 
make it at all advisable that the 
Pontiff should have republicans for 
his neighbors. A prince has duties 
to his people, to his dynasty, and to 
other nations that check him, and 
make him keep order in his realm ; 
whereas the common people are re- 
strained by no such consideration, 
and a clamorous hostile demonstra- 
tion, with a stoppage of supplies, 
would very probably be the answer 
to any act of the Sovereign Pontiff 
that did not meet with their appro- 
bation. The vicissitudes of the days 
of Cola di Rienzi are there to show 
kow incompatible with the mobile 
masses of a republic is the necessarily 
unbending firmness of a moral ruler. 
Not much happier than the foregoing 
is the idea proposed by the able de- 
puty of the Italian parliament, Signor 
Toscanelli, who would have Rome a 
free city under the sovereign control 
of the Sovereign Pontiff and protected 
by the Italian government. It would, 
practically speaking, be impossible to 
eliminate all influence on the part of 
the government protecting and close- 
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ly in material contact with the Ro- 
man Curia. Even supposing that 
the maintenance of the Pope and his 
dependents did not come from that 
government, it would not be advisable 
or satisfactory. In this case, the mo- 
ney for the support of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities would have to come 
from foreign nations. Although this 
would save the Sovereign Pontiff from 
much of his subjection to the rulers 
of Italy, it would still leave him sub- 
ject to influence of another kind very 
undesirable. The point is a delicate 
one, but we will treat it with all due 
consideration for those concerned. 
In legislating for mankind, you have 
no right to expect heroic actions, and 
this more particularly if those actions 
pertain to the supernatural order. This 
rule is to be applied to the Sovereign 
Pontiffs as to every one else. To 
their great honor, the Sovereign Pon- 
tiffs have stood nobly firm in the ex- 
ercise of the duties of their exalted 
state ; many a one has shed his blood 
for the faith, many a one has lan- 
guished in chains for the good of his 
flock, many a one has braved the fury 
of crowned tyrants for the safety and 
well-being of the church of Christ. 
But above all praise as their conduct 
has often been, you have no right to 
put them in a position that requires 
the exercise of such heroic firmness. 
Now, what is the condition of a Pope 
dependent on the precarious con- 
tributions of foreign nations for his 
support? It is one in which an ex- 
ternal influence is continually at work 
to check him in the free and impar- 
tial discharge of his duty ; it is one in 
which he is continually forced to 
lay aside all human considerations 
of prudence and throw himself with 
fulness of faith on Divine Providence. 
The position is a sublime one, but 
for that very reason no man or body 
of men have any right to place him 
in it. If he sees fit to condemn some 
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cherished opinion in a nation, the 
people cool in their devotion to him, 
and as the contributions of which we 
speak are voluntary, the disinclina- 
tion to receive his decisions brings 
with it a disinclination to give spon- 
taneously what had been so given 
before, and the direct consequence 
of every pontifical act unacceptable 
is very likely to be a diminution in 
the funds that come in for the sup. 
port of the Pontiff; in fact, if we 
may be allowed the expression, these 
contributions may be looked on asa 
kind of spiritual thermometer, that 
by their rise or fall indicate the 
warmth or the coolness of feeling 
towards the Pope. In point of fact, 
it is well known that not a few 
prophesied, during the discussions of 
the question of the infallibility in the 
past year, that the passing of the de- 
cree would bring about a decided 
falling off in the Peter Pence. Not- 
withstanding this, the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff threw himself upon Providence, 
and his hope was not deceived. To 
the honor of Catholics throughout 
the world be it said, the contributions 
of the Peter Pence of to-day exceed 
those of all other epochs, and enable 
the Holy Father to administer to the 
most pressing wants of the flock over 
which he personaily and directly pre- 
sides. The hand of Providence is 
certainly here. Such manifestations 
of Providence, however, as we have 
said, no one has a right in legislating 
to look forward to, and therefore it 
is absolutely necessary that the Head 
of the Church should be the sove- 
reign of a small state, large enough 
to save him from the necessity of tu- 
telage, and yielding a yearly revenue 
sufficient to maintain him and those 
he must have around him with the 
decorum due to his condition. To 
this it may be objected, that his sub- 
jects will be deprived of many ad- 
vantages enjoyed by free nations. 
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We are very sceptical about these 
advantages; the progress of Rome 
under Pius IX. has been solid and 
satisfactory; and, on the other hand, 
the Roman subjects of the Pontiff 
will have many advantages to which 
other nations are often strangers: the 
advantage of light taxation, the ad- 
vantage of laws repressing immo- 
rality, the advantage of peace with 
its delightful arts, the advantage of 
an enlightened protection of science 
and of the fine arts, and then the 
great material advantage of seeing 
their city the resort of the cultivated 
and wealthy classes of all nations, 
who flock to Rome to see the suc- 


cessor of St. Peter, and to enjoy the 
gorgeous and imposing ceremonial 
of the church. For far less advan- 
tages than these we deprived the 
citizens of a portion of our country 
of the great privilege of their political 
franchise; of all nations we should 
be the last to find fault with the in- 
fliction of a similar disqualification, 
of much more apparent harm than 
real, and which is compensated for 
an hundredfold. And this we say 
all the more earnestly because, in the 
case of Rome, it is not the welfare of 
a collection of states that is provided 
for, but the peace and good order of 
all nations of the earth. 





THE 


Is there any portion of mankind 
that has not inhaled the sweet per- 
fume of this lovely flower? From 
Borneo to the ruins of the Parthe- 
non; from Kamschatka to Bengal; 
from the neighborhood of Hudson’s 
Bay to the mountains of Mexico; 
from Cairo to the Cape of Good 
Hope, it graces the palace and the 
chamber, lavishes itself full-leaved on 
the processions of Corpus Christi, 
and serves as a pretty plaything to 
the child, who cracks the swollen 
petals on his innocent forehead. 

Of it the Hebrews made their 
crowns, and in their solemnities 
the high-priest wreathed it around 
his head. 

When the Queen of Sheba visited 
Solomon, it is said, she tried every 
means to assure herself not only of 
his superior wisdom, but also of the 
quickness of his perception. She 
placed before him one day two roses, 
one artificial, but so well made that 
she defied the king to distinguish the 
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false one from the real. He sent for 
a bee, which naturally alighted on 
the true one, and thus, without ap- 
proaching either, was able to give 
his decision. 

Among the Hebrews, the bride- 
groom as well as the bride wore a 
crown of roses, of myrtle, or of olive. 

Mythology assigns to the rose the 
most illustrious origin. At the mo- 
ment when Pallas came out of the 
brain of Jupiter, the earth produced 
the rose, that delight might follow in 
the wake of wisdom. White at first, 
the poets have not quite agreed to 
what it owed its many-purpled hues. 
We are told by some that the exqui- 
site Adonis was mortally wounded 
by a boar, and that his flowing blood 
fell on the roses, and colored them 
for ever. According to others, Ve- 
nus ran to protect him, and the 
thorns and briers tore her lovely 
skin, and the purple drops fell on a 
wild rose, dyed it, and consecrated 
it for ever in her honor. Such a 
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circumstance was scarcely necessary 
to make so perfect a flower sacred 
to the goddess of beauty. Some 
authors say that in the midst of 
an Olympian féte the goddess 
Hebe spilled the embalmed vermil- 
ion nectar, and that the white roses 
spread their petals to receive the 
perfume and the color. 

Mythology also relates that Love 
presented to Harpocrates, the god of 
silence, the flower that no one had 
ever seen, and that consequently 
had never revealed anything. Hence 
came the custom of suspending a 
rose from the ceiling of the room 
where families assembled, in order 
that discretion, of which it was the 
symbol, might become the guaran- 
tee of the sacred security of all their 
conversations. Sud rosa (under the 
rose) was a proverb that signified: 
Wecan speak freely, without suspicion. 

Venus and Cupid were represent- 
ed crowned with roses; so, also, 
Flora, the goddess of flowers, and 
Comus, who presided at festivities. 

Aglaé, the youngest of the Graces, 
carried the rosebud in her hand, the 
attribute of youth and beauty. 

The Graces, the Muses, and Bac- 
chus also received their homage in 
crowns of roses; their altars were 
hung with garlands, and those good 
old servants the Penates were some- 
times decorated in like manner. Of 
all the flowers, the rose was dedicat- 
ed to the greatest number of divini- 
ties, although nearly all of them had 
some plant especially sacred. 

The opening hour of day sowed 
roses in Aurora’s path, who at sight 
of her father the sun wept tears of 
joy over her favorite flowers. So the 
poets of antiquity explain the drops 
of dew that tremble and scintillate 
on the roses in the morning light. 
The rose designates the dawn; and, 
bathed with dew, it is the emblem 
of filial piety. 
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Peace is represented holding g 
rod of thorns with roses and olive 
branches, and the muse Erato, when 
presiding over lyric poetry, was 
always crowned with myrtle and the 
rose. 

The appearance of Christianity 
gave to the rose another origin, and 
we cite the legend. Once, a holy 
virgin of Bethlehem, falsely accused 
and calumniated, was condemned to 
perish by fire. She prayed to our 
Lord, beseeching him to come to 
her aid, because he knew she was 
not guilty of what they reproached 
her with. The fire went out imme- 
diately; the burning fagots were 
transformed into red-rose bushes cov- 
ered with flowers, and those that 
were not lit into white ones. These 
roses were the first ever seen, and 
became from that time the flower of 
the martyrs. 

The rose appeared at a very dis- 
tant epoch as the emblem of the 
Virgin ; it was particularly recogniz- 
ed as such by St. Dominic, when he 
instituted the devotion of the rosary, 
in direct allusion to the life of holy 
Mary. 

Prayer appears always to have 
been symbolized by roses. There is 
a story told of a servant who, hav- 
ing to carry an immense amount of 
treasure belonging to his master 
through a wood, was there awaited 
by a band of robbers. On entering 
the forest, he remembered that he 
had that morning omitted his Ave 
Marias, so he knelt down to say 
them. As he prayed, the Virgin 
placed a beautiful garland on his 
head, to which at each Ave she add- 
ed a rose. The brilliancy around 
him became intense, and the whole 
wood was illuminated. The good 
man knew nothing of his beautiful 
crown of roses, but the robbers saw 
the vision and let him pass unharm- 
ed. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Divine Liturcy or St. JoHN Cury- 
sostoM. Translated by H. C. Roma- 
noff. London, Oxford, and Cam- 
brige: Rivingtons. 1871. 


This is a neat little book, trans- 
lated, by a Russian, from the origi- 
nal Greek. The catechism contain- 
ed in the front is so very ancient 
and Catholic that it will be a diffi- 
cult task indeed for those members 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in England and America who dream 
of union with the Greek schism, ever 
to reconcile it with the catechism 
that begins, ‘‘ What is your name? 
N. or M.” 

There is a note at the bottom of 
page 79, to the effect that, when the 
priest signs the elements and says 
the words, ‘‘And make this bread 
to be thy Holy Body, and what is in 
this cup to be thy Holy Blood,” it is 
supposed that the consecration takes 
place, or, as the translator says, /ran- 
substantiation. This is an error in- 
vented by the modern Greeks and 
introduced by one Nicholas Cabasi- 
las, contrary to the Council of Flo- 
rence and to all Catholic tradition. 
For it is the universal teaching and 
belief that the consecration or tran- 
substantiation takes place when the 
priest does what Christ did, and 
says the very same words that 
Christ said: ‘This is my body; this 
is my blood.” That is the form of 
the sacrament of the Eucharist. 
The ritualists object to the Roman 
vestments on the ground that they 
are not of the ancient shape. We 
would like them to look at page 18, 
and answer this question: Which is 
the more like the ancient vestment 
—the Roman or the Greek? Any 
candid man would answer that the 
former is, The Greek chasubles are 
cut away in front, the Roman at the 
sides. However, we hope that the 
day will soon come when these good 
people will learn that the essence of 


reiigion does not consist in the shape 
of a chasuble or the cut of a cope, 
but rather in a childlike obedience 
to that Infallible Authority which is 
able to regulate matters of disci- 
pline and worship as well as to de- 
fine matters of faith and morals. 


THE Ho_y Communion, Etc. By Hubert 
Lebon. Translated from the French 
by M. A. Garnett. Baltimore: John 
Murphy. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society. 1871. 


A delicious book for those who 
are favored with sensible devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament, while, at 
the same time, it is so solid that 
those who are less favored will find 
much of it very profitable. 


Tue ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC SUNDAY- 
ScHooL Lrprary. Fourth Series. 6 
vols. New York: The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society. . 1871. 


The contents of this series are as 
follows: “ Tales of Catholic Artists ;”’ 
“Honor O’More’s Three Homes ;” 
“ Sir 4Elfric, and other Tales ;” ‘‘Se- 
lect Tales for the Young;” ‘Tales 
for the Many;” and “ Frederic Wil- 
mot.” 

These are very far removed from 
those tales, selected at haphazard, 
too often to be met with in libraries 
for the young which are juvenile 
but in name, the compilers of which 
are apparently ignorant of the fact 
that as much depends on judicious 
selection as careful rejection. In 
external appearance, paper, typo- 
graphy, binding, and illustration, we 
have also displayed, in miniature, 
the distinguishing characteristic of 
the works issued by the Publication 
Society, liberality of expenditure 
limited only by the suggestions of 
good taste. But, while thus equal 
in every respect to the preceding 
sets, and coming, too, most oppor- 
tunely just in time for the annual 
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distributions, there is to this series 
one great drawback which the re- 
viewer may, but our boys and girls 
certainly cannot, overlook—it con- 
tains six volumes only; each of the 
preceding sets contained twelve. 


Tue STATE OF THE DEAD. By the Rev. 
Anson West. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1871. 

The only “dead” on whose “state” 
this work throws any light are those 
who, like the author, are dead to the 
grace of humility. “Fathers, coun- 
cils, creeds, and decrees,” says he, 
“are of no account and of no au- 
thority in establishing the doctrines 
of divine truth ’—(Preface, p. ix.) 
“We have ignored these,” he adds, 
“and have deferred to no one” (sic). 
And so, forsooth, his own “ ipse dix- 
it,” the complacent “ we deny” with 
which he quashes an argument, are 
“of account and authority in estab- 
lishing the doctrines of divine truth.” 
*“ Divine truth,” indeed! What can 
he know of that, entombed as he is 
in his own self-sufficiency ? 


LIFE OF THE Most Rev. OLIVER PLUN- 


KET. By the Rev. Patrick Moran, D.D. 
8vo, pp. 396. New York: P. O’Shea. 
1871. 


This abridged edition of the life, 
sufferings, and execution of the cele- 
brated Archbishop of Armagh, taken 
from the larger work of the same au- 
thor published in Ireland some years 
ago, will be found, from its intrinsic 
merits and portable form, to be a 
favorite and popular book among 
the mass of American Catholics. 
Though relating, in a concise man- 
ner, the leading facts in the life of 
that persecuted primate, it is neces- 
sarily deficient in many of the fea- 
tures which made Monsignor Mo- 
ran’s original memoir so valuable an 
addition to the historical annals of 
the reign of the Second Charles of 
England. The voluminous corre- 
spondence of Dr. Plunket with the 
Internunzio at Brussels and the 
Secretary of the Propaganda; his 
reports on the condition of ecclesi- 
astical affairs in Ireland from 1670 
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till within a short time of his death: 
and the decrees of the general and 
provincial synods convoked by him, 
all of which are very fully repro- 
duced in the original book, are to. 
tally or partially omitted in the com. 
pendium before us. Still, we are 
glad to see an authentic account 
of the piety, learning, and heroism 
of the illustrious victim of Protes. 
tant intolerance placed within the 
reach of all who reverence his me- 
mory, and especially of those who 
feel proud in being able to call him 
their countryman. 


THE TRUCE OF Gop. 
enth Century. 
rt vol., 16mo. 
Murphy & Co. 


A Tale of the Eley- 
By George H. Mil 

Baltimore : 
1871. 





1.1 
Jonn 


The contest between Pope Greg- 
ory VII.and Henry IV. of Germany 
forms the groundwork of this de- 
lightful story, which abounds with 
interesting descriptions of feudal 
times, and gives us, with charming 
simplicity, the details of the daily 
religious life of the people of those 
“dark ages,” so luminous with the 
light of faith. 

The character of the intrepid, pa- 
tient Hildebrand is drawn with a 
skilful hand, and reminds us that 
persecution has ever been the lot of 
the faithful Vicar of Christ. 

The pleasing title of the book 
brings to our remembrance the fact 
that the church of God in those 
days sanctified to peace a portion of 
every week, beginning at sunset on 
Wednesday and continuing till Mon- 
day morning. All private warfare 
was forbidden during these days, 
under pain of excommunication. 

This precept mingles with the 
thread of the story, which is both 
attractive and instructive, leaving 
upon the mind and heart a most 
agreeable impression. 

The mechanical portion of the 
book is beautifully executed, and 
we are delighted to see that all the 
books got out this season by Mr. 
Murphy are in the same elegant 
style. 
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Tue History OF GREECE. By Professor 
Dr. Ernst Curtius. Translated by A. W. 
Ward, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Professor of His- 
tory in Owens College, Manchester. 
Vol. 1. New York: Scribner. 1871. 


Every scholar knows how learned 
Germans write history. Dr. Curtius 
ranks with Mommsen as a historian, 
and his Héstory of Greece, of which 
this volume is the first instalment, 
is to be classed with the /7zstory of 
Rome by the latter author. We be- 
lieve that it has the advantage over 
it of being complete, and, moreover, 
its subject is even more interesting 
to students and men of letters. It 
is brought out in a style of excel- 
lence similar to that of Mommsen’s 
History, leaving nothing in that re- 
spect to be desired. We hope that 
the demand for works of this kind 
may be sufficient to induce some one 
of our great publishing-houses to 
favor the public with a translation 
of Leo’s Universal History, which is 
the masterpiece of German histori- 
cal works. 


Martyrs OMITTED BY FoxE: Being Re- 
cords of Religious Persecutions in the 
16th and 17th Centuries. Compiled by 
a Member of the English Church. With 
a Preface by the Rev. Frederick G. Lee, 
D.C.L., F.S.A., Vicar of All Saints’, 
Lambeth. London: John Hodges. 
1870. 


This is a singular and a singularly 
interesting little volume. It is An- 
glican,as the title shows; yet, strange 
to say, it is made up of brief but well- 
written and affectionate memorials 
of More, Campion, Arundel, Plun- 
ket, and a number of other il- 
lustrious martyrs of the Catholic 
faith and the supremacy of the Ro- 
man Church in England and Ireland. 
It is a book which we can unhesitat- 
ingly recommend to Catholics as well 
as Protestants, and which we should 
rejoice to see extensively circulated. 
We cherish the most unbounded ven- 
eration for these heroic martyrs, and 
ardently long for the time when they 
may be solemnly canonized by the 


authority of that Holy See for whose 
rights they suffered torments and 
death. The author has our thanks 
for his pious tribute to the sacred 
and holy memory of these blessed 
victims of Protestant English cruel- 
ty. Mayit help to bring England toa 
penitent recognition of their merits, 
and bring a blessing from God to him- 
self ' 


THe AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA 
AND REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 
OF THE YEAR 1870. Vol. X. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 


This volume of Afppleton’s Cyclo- 
peda is certainly, at least considered 
as a register of current events, of 
unusual interest. No recent year 
has witnessed events in Europe of 
such importance as have occurred 
in 1870; and the accounts given of 
them are sufficiently full. Of course 
they have been carefully prepared, 
and are interesting from the nature 
of the case. So far as we have no- 
ticed, the proper scope of such a 
publication has been well observed, 
plain statements of facts being given 
without comment or apparent pre- 
judice. The statement of the pre- 
face, however, that by the overthrow 
of the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope, “literalism and authority have 
been brought to a final issue before 
the world,” is somewhat objection- 
able ; as is also, and in a much high- 
er degree, the introduction of a 
portrait of the wretched man who, 
unfortunately for himself as well as 
others, is the nominal head of the 
Italian kingdom, for a frontispiece. 
Portraits are also given of two really 
distinguished and remarkable men, 
Generals Von Moltke and Robert 
E. Lee. 

The results of the United States 
census of 1870 are given, and full 
information as to the present condi- 
tion and growth of each state. The 
scientific information is on the whole 
valuable and accurate. In the pre- 
sent intense activity of research in 
this field, it is of course impossible 
to admit into a work of this kind 
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everything of interest and impor- 
tance, and nothing besides, and a 
better selection could hardly have 
been made. The volume is very 
creditable to its able and enterpris- 
ing publishers. 


WONDERS OF EuROPEAN ART. By Louis 
Viardot. Illustrated. 1 vol. 16mo. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
1871. 

We have so often spoken in praise 
of the volumes of this series, known 
as “ The Library of Wonders,” that it 
is with regret we are compelled, as 
in the case of the present volume, 
to condemn any of them. But such 
books as these need careful editing, 
and in the volume before us this has 
evidently been neglected; for on 
page 88 we find “the idolatries of 
the Catholic Church,” as well as 
similar expressions elsewhere, that 
unfit it for circulation amongst our 
Catholic youth. We would most 
respectfully suggest to the pub- 
lishers a little more care in future 
volumes, if they desire to have these 
books placed in Catholic libraries, 
or given as school and college pre- 
miums, for both of which they are, 
otherwise, admirably adapted. 


THE Catholic Publication Society 
has in press, and will soon publish: 
The Life of Mother Fulia, foundress 
of the Sisters of Notre Dame. Fa- 
miliar Instructions on Mental Prayer. 
By the Abbé Courbon. Translated 
from the French, and edited by Rev. 
W. T. Gordon, of the Oratory, Lon- 
don. Light in Darkness: A Treatise 
on the Obscure Night of the Soul. By 
Rev. A. F. Hewit. Zhe Jllustrated 
Catholic Family Almanac for 1872. A 
Life of Mother Margaret Mary Hal- 
lahan, abridged. A new edition of 
Mylius’s History of England, contin- 
ued down to the present day and 
adapted for schools. Gahan'’s Church 
History, 2 new edition, continued 
down to the present time. 

The Catholic Publication Society 
will also soon publish in one hand- 
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some volume Zhe Pictorial Bik 
and Church History Stories, being a 
compendious narrative of sacred 
history, brought down to the pre- 
sent times of the church, by Rey, 
Henry Formby. It will be copious. 
ly illustrated from designs by the 
most eminent artists, and will be 
sold at a price so as to place it with. 
in the reach of every Catholic fam- 
ily in the United States. 


WE have just received from 
Messrs. Murphy & Co. an advance 
copy of Patron Saints, by Miss Starr, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Tue Catuotic Pusication Society, New 
York: A History of the Christian Councils; 
from the Original Documents, to the close of 
the Council of Niczea, a.p. 325. By Charles 
Joseph Hefele, D.D., Bishop of Rottenburg, 
etc. Translated from the German by W. R. 
Clark, M.A. Oxon. 1 vol. 8vo.—The Priest on 
the Mission: A Course of Lectures on Mis- 
sionary and Parochial Duties. By Frederick 
Canon Oakley, M.A. 1 vol. 12mo, 


From P. F.Cunnincuam, Philadelphia: The Acts 
of the Early Martyrs. By J. A. M. Fastré,S.J. 
First Series and Second Series. 2 vols. 12mo. 


From J. B. Lirerincotr & Co., Philadelphia: 
Hesperia. By Cora L. V. Tappan.—Thistle- 
down, By Esmeralda Boyle. 


From Benzicer Bros., New York: Euchiridion 
Sacerdotum Curam Animarum Agentum. Com 
pilatum a L, B. V. M. Moczygemba. 


From P. O’SHea, New York: The Catholic 
Youth’s Hymn Book; containing hymns of 
the seasons and festivals of the year, and an 
extensive collection of sacred melodies; to 
which are added an easy Mass, Vespers, and 
Mottets for Benediction, Arranged, with a 
special view to the wants of Catholic schools, 
by the Christian Brothers. 


From Cuartes Scripner & Co., New York: 
Common Sense in the Household: A Manual 
of Practical Housewifery. By Marion Harland. 


From P. J. Kenepy, New York: The Life of 
St. Mary of Egypt; to which is added The Life 
of St. Cecilia and The Life of St. Bridget. 


From Ler & Suerarp, Boston: The Model 
Prayer: A Course of Lectures on the Lord's 
Prayer. By George C. Baldwin, D.D., au- 
thor of ‘* Representative Women,” etc. 


From Roserts Bros., Boston: Ad Clerum: Ad- 
vice to a Young Preacher. By Jos. Parker, 
D.D., author of “ Ecce Deus.” 


From J. Murruy & Co., Baltimore: The Child's 
Prayer and Hymn Book, for the use of Catholic 
Sunday-schools. 








